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Unpublished correspondence — that delight of the 

eager biographer — is not to be had in the case of 

Madame de Staël, for, as is well known, the De 

Broglie family either destroyed or successfully hid ail 

the papers which might hâve revealed any facts not 

already in possession of the world. 

^ The writer of the présent brief memoir has, conse- 

^ quently, had to fall back upon the following well- 

« known works : 

The Correspondance of the Abbé Galiani, of Mme. 
Du Deffand, of Bahel Varnhagen, and of Schiller ; the 
Mémoire of Marmontel, of Mme. D'Arblay, of Mme. 
de Remusat, of Mme. d'Abrantès, of Bourrienne, and 
of the Comte de Montlosier ; Ticknor's Letters ; Cha- 
teaubriand^ Mémoires éF Outre Tombe; De Goncourt's 
Histoire de la Société Française pendant la Révolu- 
tion, and Histoire de la Société Française pendant le 
Directoire; Lacretelle's Dix Années d'Epreuve; Mi- 
chelet's Le Directoire, Le Dix-huit Brumaire, and 
Jusqu'à Waterloo ; Le Salon de Madame Necker, by 
Vicomte d'Haussonyille ; Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy, by Vernon Lee ; Byron's Letters ; 
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Benjamin Constant's Letters to Mme. Récamier ; Coppet 
and Weimar ; Les Correspondants de Joubert, by Paul 
Ray n al ; Les Causeries du Lundi, and other studiés by 
Ste. Beuve ; Droz' Histoire du Règne de Louis XVI. ; 
Villemain's Cours de Littérature Française ; the frag- 
ments from Constantes Jour nais, recently published in 
the Revue Internationale; Sismondi's Journals and 
Letters ; and sundry old articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; besides various other volumes, of which the 
list would be long and wearisome to détail. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE MOTHER. 



"My dear friend having the same tastes as myself, 
would certainly wish always for my chair, and, like hi» 
little daughter, would beat me to make me give 
it up to him. To keep peace between our hearts, I 
send a chair for him also. The two are of suitable 
height and their lightness renders them easy to carry. 
They are made of the most simple material, and were 
bought at the sale of Philemon and Baucis." 

Thus wrote Madame Geoffrin to Madame Necker 
when the intimacy between them had reached such a 
pitch as to warrant the introduction into the Necker 
salons of the only sort of chair in which the little old 
lady cared to sit. 

The " dear friend " was M. Necker, and the " little 
daughter " of the house must then hâve been about 
four or five years old, for it was in the very year of her 
birth (1766) that Madame Geoffrin took her cele- 
brated journey to Poland, and it was some little time 
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1 after her return that she became intimate with Ger- 



maine Necker's parents. 

They were still in the Rue de Cléry. M. Necker's 
élévation to the Contrôle Général was in the future 
and had probably not been f oreseen ; it is possible that 
even the Éloge de Colbert, which betrayed his de- 
sire for power, had not yet appeared ; nevertheless, he 
was already a great man. His controversy with the 
Abbe Morellet, on the subject of the East India Com- 
pany, had brought him very much into notice ; and, 
although his arguments in favour of that monopoly 
had not saved it from extinction, they had caused his 
name to be in everybody's mouth. 

His position as Minister for the Republic of Geneva 
gave him the entry to the Court of Versailles, and 
brought him into contact with illustrions personages, 
who otherwise might hâve disdained a mère wealthy 
foreigner, neither a noble nor a Catholic. His well- 
filled purse completed his popularity, for it was not 
seldom at the service of abject place-hunters and needy 
literati. Moreover, he had been fortunate in his 
choice of a wife. 

By the time that the King of Poland's bonne 
maman wrote that little note to Madame Necker, 
the wife of the Genevese banker had founded a salon 
as brilliant and crowded as Madame Geoffrin's own. 
She had achieved this in a few years, whereas Madame 
Geoffrin for the same task, and in spite of her wealth 
and generosity, had required a quarter of a century. 

But Madame Necker, besides being young, rich, 
and handsome, was bitten with the prevailing craze 
for literature, could listen unwearingly for hours to the 
most laboured portraits and éloges, and, although her- 
self the purest and most austère of women, would open 
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her salon to any reprobate, provided only he were 
witty. 

Madame Necker, first known to us as Suzanne 
Curchod, was the daughter of a Swiss pastor, and saw 
the light in the presbytery of Crassier in the Pays de 
Vaud. The simple white house, with its green 
shutters, is still to be seen, separated from the road by 
a little garden planted with fruit-trees. The Curchods 
were an ancient and respectable f amily whom Madame 
Necker (it was one of her weaknesses) would fain hâve 
proved entitled to patents of nobility. Some Curchods 
or Curchodis are found mentioned in old chronicles as 
fighting beneath the banners of Savoy, and it was from 
thèse that Madame Necker sought vainly to trace her 
descent. She held a secret consultation, for this che- 
rished object, with the Sieur Chérin, genealogist to 
the King; but his décision disappointed her. Cha- 
grined, but not convinced — for her opinions were not 
easily shaken — she carried home the precious papers 
and locked them up without erasing the endorsement. 
Titres de noblesse de la famille Curchod, which she 
had written with her own haûd. 

M. Curchod took pains to give his only daughter an 
unusuaUy thorough and libéral éducation. She knew 
Latin and a little Greek, " swept with extrême flounce 
the circle of the sciences/' and was accomplished 
enough in every way to attract the admiration, very 
often even the love, of sundry grave and learned 
personages. 

Mixed with her severe charm there must hâve been 
some coquetry, for at a very early âge she began 
making conquests among the young ministère who 
arrived on Sundays at Crassier, ostensibly to assist 
M. Curchod in his duties ; and a voluminous corre- 

1 * 
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spondence, somewhat high-flown, as was the fashion of 
the day, is extant to prove that Suzanne possessed the 
art of keeping her numerous admirera simultaneously 
well in hand. Verses, occasionally slightly Voltairian 
in tone, were also addressed to her ; and later in life 
Madame Necker reproached herself for her placid ac- 
ceptance of the homage thus expressed, and owned that 
had she understood it better she would hâve liked it 
less. 

Suzanne's parents, proud, no doubt, of their 
daughterfs talents and accomplishments, took her after 
a while to Lausanne. That pleasant city, since giving 
up its own political ideals and falling under the sway 
of Berne, had lapsed into easy-going, intellectual ways, 
and even prof essed a discreet and modified form of Vol- 
tairianism. Ever since the author of the "Henriade" 
had dazzled it with his présence, it had been on the 
look-out for illustrious personalities, and welcomed ail 
foreigners who showed any promise of literary dis- 
tinction. 

What with her pretensions to be a bel-esprit, her 
youth and beauty, Mademoiselle Curchod captivated 
the town at once, and very soon had the proud joy of 
founding an Académie de la Poudrière, and being 
elected to préside over it under the fantastic name of 
Thémire. The members of this intellectual society were 
of both sexes and ail young. Their duties consisted 
in writing portraits of one another, and essays or 
odes on subjects in gênerai. Combined with thèse 
profound pursuits, there seems to hâve been a good 
deal of flirtation, and doubtless both the scholasticism 
and the sentiment were equally to Suzanne Curchod's 
taste. 

During her stay in Lausanne, she fascinated Gibbon, 
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and, for the first time in her career of conquest, fell in 
love herself . So profound was her passion— -or so pro- 
found, in her self-tormenting way, did she imagine it to 
be — that she remained constant to her engagement 
during the four years of Gibbon's absence in England ; 
and wrote him agitated, abject letters of reproach when 
he, alleging his father's invincible objections, broke off 
the engagement. Her devoted friend Moulton, who 
appears to hâve loved her ail his life, was so touched by 
her despair, that/with Suzanne's own consent, he sought 
the médiation of Rousseau, in order to bring the re- 
créant lover back to his allegiance. But the attempt 
was vain. Gibbon showed himself as heartless as 
Mademoiselle Curchod had proved indulgent, and when 
the lady, as a last resource, proposed that they should 
at least remain friends, he declined the amiable offer 
as being "dangerous for both." Nevertheless, when 
they met again in Paris some years later, Mademoi- 
selle Curchod, then married, welcomed Gibbon with 
kindness, and even wrote him notes containing, hère 
and there, allusions to the past. For the âge was 
eminently sentimental, and to cherish memories of 
vanished joys, and make passing, pathetic référence to 
them, was a luxury of which Madame Necker would 
hâve been the last to deprive herself. 

On the death of her parents, Suzanne found herself 
obligea to seek for a situation as governess or com- 
panion. AU her life fortunate in making and keeping 
the most devoted friends, she found plenty anxious 
to help her in carrying out her plans. Âmong her 
sincerest admirera was the charming Duchess d'En- 
ville, whose sweetness, grâce, and naïf enthusiasm for 
Switzerland (as a kind of romantic Republic, ail 
jshepherds and shepherdesses, toy- chalets, natural 
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sentiments, and stage liberty) were so characteristic 
of the âge, and so admiringly celebrated in Bonstet- 
ten's letters. It was, in ail probability, through her 
introduction at Gène va that Suzanne became ac- 
quainted with Madame de Vermenoux, a rich Parisian 
widow, who fell immediately under the young orphan's 
charm, and, engaging lier as a companion, took her 
back to Paris. In that intellectnal centre — the pro- 
mised land of ail her thoughts — Suzanne speedily 
came into contact with several interesting people, 
among others the delightful Bonstetten, then still 
young in years, destined to be always young in heart, 
and whom, in the course of this work, we shall often 
see among the band of fervent admirers surrounding 
Madame de Staël. 

Another fréquent visitor at Madame de Verme- 
noux's house was M. Necker, at that time a partner 
in Thellusson's bank, and already possessed of ample 
means. He was a rejected suitor of the hostess, but 
continued on very good terms with her, and perhapa 
was expected to propose a second time. If such were 
the widow's ideas, they were doomed to disappoint» 
ment; for very soon after Necker's introduction to 
Suzanne he made a transfer of his affections to her. 
He left, however, for Geneva, without declaring his 
sentiments; and Mademoiselle Curchod, once again 
in love, and once again in despair, poured out her 
feelings in a long letter to Moulton. That ever faith- 
fol friend did his best to bring things to a happy 
termination, by taking care that M. Necker, during: 
his sojourn in Geneva, should hear nothing but 
praise of Suzanne. The device, if needed, was most 
successf ul ; for the banker returaed to Paris with his 
mind made up. He proposed without loss of time, 
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and it is, perhaps, not too much to say that Mademoi- 
selle Curchod jumped into his arms. 

Ail the friends of the bride elect were delighted, 
and even Madame de Vermenoux proclaimed her plea- 
sure at the turn which affairs had taken. Some little 
subséquent coolness, however, she must hâve mani- 
f ested ; for the date fixed for the wedding was kept a 
secret firom her. When the day dawned, Suzanne 
stole out quietly and met M. Necker at the church- 
door. 

In what form the news was broken to the widow 
is not known ; but any annoyance she may hâve felt 
was not of long duration, for in after years we find 
Madame de Vermenoux a fréquent guest of tbe 
Neckers, and the little daughter, born on the 22nd 
April 1766, was named Germaine after her. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



GERMAINE. 



When Germaine was about six years old, M. Necker 
retired from the bank, and devoted himself to the 
study of administrative questions. This was in pré- 
paration for the career to which he felt himself called. 
For years past his wealth had corne frequently to the 
aid of a spendthrift Government and an exhausted 
exchequer ; and it was natural that he should seek his 
reward in power. In his Éloge de Colbert published 
in 1773, he was at no pains to conceal that he was 
thinking of himself when drawing the portrait of an 
idéal Minister of Finance; and some annoyance at 
Turgot's appointment is thought to hâve added force 
to his attacks on the latter's théories concerning free 
trade in corn. 

Madame Necker, profiting by her husband's growing 
importance, quickly attained the summit of her am- 
bition in becoming the presiding genius of a salon 
thronged with intellectual celebrities. Buffon and 
Thomas were her most trusted friends, but, austère 
though she was, she did not disdain to admit to a 
certain intimacy men like Marmontel, the Abbé 
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Galiani, St. Lambert, and Diderot. They ail flattered 
lier outrageously to her f ace, while some of them, Mar- 
montel especially, sneered at her behind her back. 
AU made love to her, and, misled by the studied 
warmth of pompous éloquence with which she pro- 
claimed her delight in their society, they not rarely 
persuaded themselves that they had added her to the 
list of their conquests, and were chagrined and not a 
little disgusted later to discover that the only man 
she cared for was her husband. Indeed, she bored 
everybody with praise of M. Necker, composing and 
reading aloud in her own salon a preposterous por- 
trait of him, in which she compared him to most 
things in heaven and earth and the waters under the 
earth, from an angel to a polypus. Her rigidity, 
her self-consciousness, her want of charm, and absence 
of humour, were a fruitful thème of ridicule to 
the witty and heartless parasites who crowded her 
drawing-rooms and made raids on her husband's 
purse. And yet such was the native force of good- 
ness in her that, sooner or later, in every instance, 
detraction turned to praise. The bitter Madame de 
Oenlis, who detested the Neckers, and ridiculed them 
unsparingly, admits that the wife was a model of 
virtue; and Diderot paid her the greatest compliment 
which she, perhaps, ever received, when declaring that 
had he known her sooner, much that he had written 
would never hâve seen the light. 

Grimm was another fréquenter of the Necker salons; 
and the mistress of the house being no less prodigal 
of gracious encouragement towards him than towards 
everybody else, he also eventually declared his senti- 
ments of friendship and admiration, with as much 
warmth as his manners allowed of. Like Voltaire, 
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he called lier " Hypatie " ; and testified the genuine- 
ness of his regard by scolding her about her religions 
opinions, Needless to say thèse were not infidel, but 
they were, in Grimm's opinion, disastrously illogical ; 
and, his fine taste in such matters being offended, he 
expressed his displeasure on one occasion in no mea- 
sored terms. Madame Necker retorted, for she loved 
a discussion too f ervently ever to be meek ; but appa- 
rently Orimm was too much for her. Either his argu- 
ments were irréfragable, or his manner was irritating ; 
the resuit was that Madame Necker — to the polite 
consternation of her numerous guests — dissolved into 
tears. 

Humiliated, on reflection, at having made such 
a scène, with characteristic ardour she seized the 
opportunity to write Grimm a high-flown apology ; 
and an interchange of letters followed in which the 
philosopher compared the lady to Venus completed by 
Minerva, and Madame Necker ransacked the universe 
for metaphors wherewith to express her admiration of 
the gentleman's sensibility. 

As the Neckers spent their summer at St. Ouen 
— not the historié Château associated with Louis 
XVIII., but another in the neighbourhood, and of the 
same name — the proximity to Paris enabled them to 
continue unbroken their séries of dinners, suppers, 
and réceptions twice a week. 

Many of the guests were notable personages, and 
most of them types which vanished for ever a few 
years later — engulphed by the storm-wave of the 
Révolution. There was the Abbe Morellet, clear- 
headed, gravely ironical, with as much tact in con- 
cealing as in displaying the range of his knowledge 
and the depth of his insight; St. Lambert, a little- 
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cold, but full of exquisite politeness, supremely 
élégant in expression, and, without being lively him- 
self, possessed of the délicate art of never quenching 
liveliness in others ; D^Alembert, charming, if frigid, 
and destined soon to be an object of sentimental 
interest, because of bis inconsolable grief : for Mlle. 
I/Espinasse; the Abbé Raynal, doubtless enchanted 
to pour into Madame Necker's respectful ears the 
floods of éloquence for which Frederick the Great 
laughed at him ; thèse, with Marmontel and Thomas, 
were almost always présent. 

À few years earlier the Abbé Galiani, delightful 
and incorrigible, would also hâve been seen. This 
extraordinary little man, political economist, archaeo- 
logist, mineralogist, diplomatist, and pulcinello, was 
one of Madame Necker's professed adorers. Every- 
body liked and admired him ; Diderot described him 
as " a treasure on a rainy day " ; Marmontel as " the 
prettiest little harlequin/' with "the head of Mac- 
chiavelli " ; while, for Madame Geoffrin, he was her 
petite chose. After so much praise, and from such 
people, Madame Necker must certainly. hâve accepted 
him unconditionally ; but it would be interesting to 
know exactly with what air she listened to his im- 
passioned déclarations. When eventually restored 
to his native land — or, as he expressed it, exiled from 
Paris — he wrote her impudent and characteristic 
epistles, in which reproaches at her virtue, intimate 
interrogations regarding her health, and envy of M. 
Necker's happiness, mingled with inquiries after 
everybody in the beloved capital, and wails of incon- 
solable grief at his own departure. " Quel désert que 
cinquante mille Napolitains ! " he exclaims. 

Madame Du Deffand was also for a time an inti~ 
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mate guest at the Neckers\ The friendship did not 
laat long. The marquise, by this time infinitely weary 
of men and things, appears soon to hâve tired of 
Madame Necker's déclamations and M. Necker's 
superiority. Her final judgment on the wife was very 
severe, rather ill-tempered, and therefore unjust. 
Madame Necker was, she says, "stiff and frigid, full 
of self-consciousness, bat an upright woman." Her 
liking for the husband held out longer, but finally 
succumbed to the discovery that, while very intelli- 
gent, he failed to elicit wit from others. " One felt 
oneself more atupid in his company than when with 
other people or atone." 

There is no trace of any variation in the friend- 
ship between Madame Necker and Madame Geof- 
frin. Perhaps the latter, with her habituai, gentle 
" Voilà, qui est bien/ 9 called her young friend to order, 
and early repressed the emphatic praises which 
could not but hâve wearied her. 

We are told that she hated exaggeration in every- 
thing; and how could Madame Necker's heavy flattery 
hâve f ound favour in her eyes ? Her délicate savoir- 
vivre, too, that preternaturally subtle sensé which sup- 
plied the place in her of brilliancy and learning and 
early éducation, must hâve been vexed at Madame 
Necker's innocent but everlasting pedantry. We can 
fancy, however, that she managed, in her impercept- 
ible, noiseless way, to élude ail thèse disturbing mani- 
festations ; and then she was doubtless pleased at 
Madame Necker's good-humoured patience with her 
scoldings. Ail Madame Geoffrin's friends, as we 
know, had to submit to be scolded ; but probably few 
showed under the inflictionthe magnanimity of Madame 
Necker, who must hâve possessed ail the power of 
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submission peculiar to self-questioning soûls. The 
calm old lady, ensconced in her own peculiar chair, 
whether in Paris or at St. Ouen, in the midst of the 
sparkling society to which she had perseveringly 
fought her way, was disturbed in her serenity by na 
présage of misfortune. 

In point of réputation the most illustrious, and in 
point of romantic ardour the most fervent, of ail 
Madame Neckers friends, was fiuffon. He wrote her 
some eighty letters f ull of fervid flattery and genuine, 
almost passionate affection, to which she responded in 
the terms of adulation that the old man still held 
dear. Such incense had once been offered to him in 
nauseating abundance; now that he was old and lonely 
it had diminished, and this fact, joined to his unques- 
tionable admiration for Madame Necker, made him ail 
the more easily intoxicated by her praise. Mixed with 
her high esteem for his genius was a womanly com- 
passion for his bodily sufferings that rendered the tie 
uniting their two minds a very sweet and charming 
one. On hearing that his end was near, she hastened 
to Montbard, where he was residing, and esta- 
blished herself by his bedside, remaining there five 
days, and courageously soothing the paroxysms of 
pain that it tortured her own sensitive nature to 
see* 

Perhaps her strong and unconcealed désire that the 
philosopher should make a Christian end, lent her for- 
titude to continue the self-imposed task. There is no 
proof that she directly influenced him in that final 
déclaration of faith by which he scandalised a free- 
thinking community; but she had often discussed 
religious questions with him, and deplored his want of 
a definite creed ; conséquent^ it is possible that her 
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mère présence may hâve had some effect upon him at 
the last. 

On the brink of the irrévocable, even the pride of 
controversy may corne to be a little thing; and 
Buffon's wearied spirit perhaps recoiled from f urther 
spéculation on the eternal problem of futurity. Ând 
to be at one, in that suprême moment, with the pity- 
ing woman who had corne to solace his final agony, 
may hâve weighed with him above the praise and 
hlame over which the grave was to triumph for 

Madame Necker delighted in making herself misér- 
able, and the melancholia natural to him probably 
-caused Thomas to be the most thoroughly congenial 
to her of ail her friends. The author of the 
Petréide and the foe of the Encyclopédiste, he en- 
joyed during his life a celebrity which posterity has 
not confirmed. He was the originator of the un- 
happy style of writing in which Madame Necker so 
delighted that she modelled her own upon it. For 
the rest, he was a man of extremely austère and simple 
life, as well as of very honest character. Passion was 
unknown to him, unless, indeed, the profound and sen- 
timental esteem which he felt for Madame Necker was 
of a nature under more favourable treatment to hâve 
developed into love. If so, she found the way in his 
case, as in ail, to restrain his feelings within platonic 
bounds, and indulged him chiefly with affecting pro- 
mises not to forget him when she should be trans- 
lated to heaven. 

Madame Necker may be said to hâve touched the 
zénith of social distinction the day on which the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg entered her salon. This 
charming old lady and exquisite grande dame, the 
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arbiter of politeness and fine manners,* was felici- 
tously and untranslatably described by Madame du 
Deffand, in one delightful phrase, as " Chatte Rose / " 
Upon ail those who met her at tbis period (when sbe 
was already nearly seventy), she seems to bave pro- 
duced tbe same impression of softness and élégance, 
of fine malice and caressing irrésistible ways. 

Madame de Souza — that sweet little woman round 
wbose name tbe perfume of her own roses still seems 
to cling — drew a portrait of tbe Maréchale in her 
novel Eugénie de Rothelin, under the name of tbe 
Maréchale d'Estouteville ; nor did she, as Ste. Beuve 
tells us, forget to introduce, by way of contrasta in the 
person of Madame de Rieny, the pretty and winning 
Duchess de Lauzun, grand-niece of the Maréchale, 
and another flower of Madame Necker's salon. 

This little Duchess, "joli petit oiseau à Vair effa- 
rouché" (to quote Madame du Deffand once again), 
was so devoted an admirer of M. Necker, tbat, hearing 
somebody in the Tuileries Gardens blâme him, she 
slapped the speaker's face. Apart from this one out- 
burst, which saves her from seeming too meek, she 
flits shadowy, sweet and pathetic, across the pages of 
her contemporaries. The record of her life, as we 
know it, is brief and touching. She kept herself un- 
spotted from a most depraved world; loved a very 
unworthy husband and died, during the Terror, on the 
scaffold. 

Another friend, and apparently a very sincère one, of 
Madame Necker, was Madame d'Houdetôt. Madame 
Necker seems to hâve accepted that interesting woman 
just as she was, including her relations with St. Lam- 
bert, whom the letters exchanged between the two 
ladies mention quite naturally. The affection which 
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she felt for the mother was extended by Madame 
D'Houdetôt to the little daughter, and there are letters 
of hers extant describing visits which she had paid 
to Germaine, while Madame Necker was at Spa or 
Mont Doré for her health. 

They were written to relieve the natural pain of 
absence on the parents' part, and are fdll of praises of 
the child, of her engaging ways, her air of health, and 
her magnificent eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GIBLHOOD AND MARRI AGE. 

In the brilliant world in which she awoke, Germaine 
Tery soon found lier place. It is a very familiar Utile 
picture that which we hâve of her, seated on a low 
stool beside her mother at the réceptions, and fixing on 
one speaker after another her great, astonished eyes. 

Soon, very soon, she began to join in the conversa- 
lion herself, and by the time she was ten or eleven 
years old she had grown into a person whose opinion 
iras quite seriously consulted. Some of the friends of 
the house, Marmontel, Raynal, and others, enchanted 
to hâve a new shrine in the same temple at which to 
worship, talked to her, wrote verses to her, and laid at 
her young feet some of the homage up to then exclu- 
«ively devoted to Madame Necker, 

That lady began by being enchanted at Germaine's 
amazing powers, and set to work to educate her with 
-characteristic thoroughness and pedantry. Everything 
that was strongest in her, family pride, the sensé 
of maternai authority, the love of personal influence, 
the passion for training, seemed to find their oppor- 
tunity in the surprising daughter whom Heaven had 

p 
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given her. She drove the child to study with un- 
relenting ardour, teaching her things beyond her âge, 
and encouraging her at the same time further to exer- 
cise her intelligence by listening to conversations on 
ail sorts of subjects. The conséquence was that at 
eleven Germaine's conversational powers were already 
stupendous. On being introduced to a child of her own 
âge, a little Mademoiselle Hùber, who was her cousin, 
she amazed her new acquaintance by the questions she 
put to her. She asked what were her favourite lessons ; . 
if she knew any foreign languages; if she often went ta 
the théâtre. The little cousin confessing to having 
profited but rarely by such an amusement, Ger- 
maine was horror-stricken, but promised that hence- 
forward the deficiency should be remedied, adding that 
on their return from the théâtre they should both 
proceed to write down the subject of the pièces per- 
formed, with suitable reflections ; that being, she said, 
her own habit. In the evening of this first day*s. 
acquaintance, Mademoiselle Hùber, already sufficiently 
awe-struck, one must think, was further a witness to* 
the attention paid to Germaine by her mother's most. 
distinguished guests. 

"Everybody addressed her with a compliment or ai 
pleasantry. She answered everything with ease and> 
grâce. . . . The cleverest men were those who took 
most pleasure in making her talk. They asked what 
she was reading, recommended new books to her 
and . . . talked to her of what she knew, or of what 
she had yet to learn." 

From her tenderest years Germaine wrote portraits- 
and éloges. At fifteen she made extracts from the 
Esprit de Lois, with annotations, and about the same 
time the Abbé Raynal was very anxious that she should 
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contribute to his great work an article on the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

But before this, when she was only twelve, the 
effects of such prématuré training had made themselves 
visible. Her feelings had been as unnaturally deve- 
loped as her mind. Already that rich abundant 
nature, so impetuous, generous, and fervid, which was 
at once the highest gift and deepest curse, had begun to 
reveal itself in an exaggerated sensibility. Praise of 
her parents moved her to tears ; for the little cousin 
she had an affection amounting to passion ; and the 
mère sight of celebrated people gave her palpitation of 
the heart. She did not care to be amused. What 
pleased her best was what pained her most, and her 
imagination was fed upon the "Clarissa Harlowe" 
school of novels. 

By degrees her health began to fail, and at four- 
teen the collapse was so complète as to cause the most 
serious alarm. Tronchin was consulted, and prescribed 
absolute rest from study. This was a cruel blow to 
Madame Necker. À nature allowed to develop spon- 
taneously, a mind virgin of the pruning-hook, were 
objects of as much horror to her as if they had been 
forbidden by Heaven. That her daughter, just at the 
final moment, when what was doubtless the mare 
preliminary course of study had been traversed, should 
be released from bondage and abandoned to her 
own impetuosity, was well-nigh insupportable. She 
had no alternative but to resign herself, and therefore, 
silently and coldly as was her wont, she accepted 
the situation. Nevertheless, she was neither recon- 
ciled to itj nor felt the same interest in Germaine 
again. Years afterwards, the bitterness that she had 
hoarded in her soûl betrayed itself in one little phrase. 

2 * 
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Madame Necker de Sausanne was congratulating her 
on her daughter's astonishing powers. "She is 
nothing," said Madame Necker, coldly, " nothing to 
that which I would hâve made her." 

Despatched from Paris to the pure air of St. Ouen, 
and ordered to do nothing but enjoy herself, the 
young girl quickly recovered her vivacity, and deve- 
loped a charming joyousness. This new mood of hers, 
while gradually estranging her from her mother, drew 
her closer to her father. M. Necker, who detested 
literary women, had looked with but scanty favour on 
his daughter's passion for writing, and it is probable 
that, as long as she was exclusively under Madame 
Necker's rule, he did not feel for her more than the 
commonplace sort of affection which a busy and 
serious-minded father bestows on a little girl. 

During her childhood Germaine herself lavished 
ail her warmest affection on her mother, being appa- 
rently drawn to her by the subtle attraction which a 
very deep and reserved nature exercises on an excit- 
able one. Madame Necker, pale, subdued in manner, 
restrained in gesture, surrounded with respectful 
adorers, revered by her husband, and flattered by her 
friends, seems to hâve filled her observant, imaginative 
little daughlfer with a feeling bordering on awe. Very 
sensitive, yet very submissive, and quite incapable of 
resentment, Germaine threw herself with characte- 
ristic passionate ardour into the task of winning her 
mother's praise. How complacently Madame Necker 
must hâve accepted the homage implied in thèse 
efforts, it is easy to imagine. A little contempt for 
the child's impetuosity helped to give her the firmness 
necessary for moulding, according to her own notions, 
the nature so plastic, yet so vital, thus placed within 
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her grasp. A good, nay, a noble woman, yet essen- 
tially a self-righteous one, she could comprehend per- 
fection in nothing that did not, to a certain degree, 
resemble herself . Her ideas, her principles, her will, 
were, she conceived, to shape and f ashion, restrain and 
recreate, this thing of fire and intellect, tliis créature 
ail spirit, instinct, and insight, that she named her 
child. Germaine, predestined ail her life to struggle, 
to consume herself to ashes — like the Arabian prin- 
cess who fonght with the djinn — succumbed for the 
time to her mother*s will, by the annihilation of 
everything that was inalienably herself. The spell 
lasted as long as the tyranny which had created it ; 
but once freed from the thraldom, wandering with her 
young cousin through the avenues of St. Oued, drink- 
ing in the f reshness of the shadowy glades, and acting 
innocent little dramas, Germaine became more natural 
and, in her mother's eyes, more commonplace. Ma- 
dame Necker lost interest in her, drew frigidly away 
from her, and even began to feel some jealousy of the 
new-born affection between the father and child. 

When Germaine was fifteen, M. Necker fell from 
power. A f ew months previously he had published his 
Compte Rendu, and roused the enthusiasm of France, 
He had been the idol of the hour, and his'name was in 
everybody'8 mouth. From ail sides, from nobles and 
bourgeois alike, letters of praise and congratulation 
poured in upon him. Among thèse was an anonymoua 
epistle, written by Germaine, and immediately recog- 
nised by her father, who knew the author's style. 

She was transported with joy and triumph, and pro- 
bably understood herfather's achievements better than 
two-thirds of the people who applauded them. For 
ahe was endowed with a marvellous quickness and com- 
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pleteness of compréhension, and, where she loved, lier 
sympathy was flawless. She was always willing to 
welcome and adopt the thought of another, and never 
seemed to guess how much of force and brilliancy it 
owed to the illuminating power of her own vivid 
intellect. 

On M. Necker's retirement from the Ministry of 
Finance, he came to St. Ouen, followed in his retreat 
by the pity and praise of the best and brightest minds 
of France. His daughter, seeing more of him than 
ever, now, in the greater leisure which he enjoyed, 
and regarding him as the heroic victim of an infamous 
political cabal, soon conceived for him an affection that 
amonnted to idolatry. On his side he was enchanted 
with her humorous gaiety, and lent himself to her 
playfulness in the not rare moments when Oermaine's 
small snm of years got the better of her large amount 
of intelligence. 

One day Madame Necker had been called from the 
dining-room, during meal time, on some domestic or 
other business. Beturning unexpectedly, she heard a 
good deal of noise, and, opening the door, stood trans- 
fixed with amazement on seeing her husband and 
daughter capering about, with their table-napkins 
twisted round their heads like turbans. Both culprits 
looked rather ashamed of themselves when detected, 
and their spirits fell to zéro beneath the lady's frozen 
glance. 

The Neckers, in spite of the ex-minister , s so-called 
4< disgrâce/' continued surrounded with friends, so 
that from fifteen to twenty, at which latter âge she 
married, Germaines days were one long intellectuel 
triumph. 

Her portraits read aloud to the guests, were 
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«eagerly received and enthusiastically applauded. She 
wrote one of her father, in compétition with her 
mother; but when Monsieur Necker was appealed to 
on the respective merits of the two compositions, he 
wisely declined to prononnce any opinion. His 
-daughter, however, divined his thoughts : " He ad- 
mires Mamma's portrait/' she said, " but mine flattera 
Mm more." 

Her own merits inspired the wits surrounding her 
in their turn. A portrait by Guibert described her 
as a priestess of Apollo, with dark eyes illumined 
by genius, black floating curls, and marked features 
expressive of a destiny superior to that of most 
women. This was an ornamental way of saying that 
-Germaine "was dot beautiftd. She was, in fact, very 
plain, strangely so, considering that she had magnificent 
-eyes, fine shoulders and arms, and abundant hair. 
What spoilt her was the total want of grâce. When 
talking, she was much too prodigal of grimace and 
•gesture, and, if éloquent and convincing, was also 
•overpowering. 

She felt too much on* every subject, and carried 
other people's small stream of platitudes along in the 
«mshing tide of her own émotions, till her hearers 
were left exhausted and admiring, but also a little 
resentful. She disconcerted the very persons whom 
«he most revered, by only pausing long enough in 
her talk to grasp their meaning, and feed her own 
thought with it till that glowed more consumingly 
than ever, while ail the time what she. felt, what they 
felt, and what she imagined that they meant to say 
was proclaimed in loud, harsh accents, most trying to 
«ensitive nerves. 

Ail this time she was busily writing, and her father, 
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who nicknamed her Mademoiselle de Ste. Écritoire^ 
could not correct the tendency, even by his unceasing* 
gentle raillery. In a comedy entitled Sophie, ou le* 
Sentiments Secrets, she scandalised Madame Necker, 
by selecting for a subject the struggles of a young 
orphan against the passion inspired in her by her 
guardian, a married man. To this period belong also 
Jane Grey and Montmorency, both tragédies, and* 
Tarions novelettes. 

When Germaine was nearing twenty, the weighty 
question of her marriage came nnder discussion ; and» 
serious considération was then, for the first time, 
accorded to a suitor whom her large fortune had long 
attracted. 

This was the Baron de Staël Holstein, Sècretary to 
the Swedish Embassy. He seems to hâve been one of 
the élégant and amiable diplomatists whom the Courte 
of Europe in those days turned out by the score. He 
had wit and good manners, as he had also the golden» 
key of the Court Chamberlain ; otherwise, his per- 
sonality was insignificant in the extrême. 

He was fortunate, however, in serving under a very 
popular ambassador, the Count de Creutz; and in* 
representing a king who, both for political and Per- 
sonal reasons, was anxious to keep on good terms with 
France. Oustavus III. of Sweden adored Paris, and 
was in continuai correspondence with Madame de la 
Mark, Madame d'Egmont, Madame de Boufflers, and 
anybody who would keep him conversant with the 
gossip of the Tuileries and Versailles. The Count de 
Creuta having the intention of shortly retiring, it was 
understood that the Baron de Staël-Holstein was to bè 
his successor. Tbat gentleman, who comprehended 
1ns own interests, and was head-over-ears in àebt*. 
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lost no opportunity of persuading the Swedish KingV 
trio of witty correspondents, who in their turn were 
careful to impress on Gustavus, as well as on 
Louis XVI. and his Queen, that the next Swedish 
ambassador must be endowed with a splendid fortune. 

A grand marriage was, of course, to be the means of 
achieving this ; and Mademoiselle Germaine Necker, 
an heiress and a Protestant, was fixed upon for the. 
bride. 

The délicate negotiations lasted for some considér- 
able time, during which period the prize the Baron 
sought was disputed by two formidable rivais—* 
William Pitt and Prince George Augustus of Meck- 
lenburg, brother of the reigning Duke. Madame- 
Necker warmly supported Pitt' s suit, and showed great 
displeasure at being unable to overcome her daughter'** 
obstinate aversion to it. Seeing how distiuguished the- 
Englishman already was, and how brilliant his future 
career promised to be, one wonders a little at Ger- 
maine's rejection of him. Probably the secret of her 
détermination lay m the passionate adoration which 
she had now begun to feel for her father, on whom — 
as ail his friends and partizans assured her — the eyes 
of misery-stricken France were fixed as on a saviour. 

The idea of quitting France in such a crisis, at the 
dawn, so to speak, of her father's apotheosis, would 
naturally be intensely répugnant to her; and possibly 
for that very reason Madame Necker, always a little 
jealous of the sympathy between her husband and her 
daughter, warmly advocated Pitt's daims. A painfui 
coidness ensued between mother and daughter, and 
lasted until the former happened to fall dangerously 
ill. Then Germaines feelings underwent a révulsion 
of passionate tenderness ; and in the touching recon- 
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filiation which ensued between parent and child, Mr. 
Pitt and his suit were forgotten. 

Prince George Augustus of Mecklenburg was even 
less fortunate, being refused by both Monsieur and 
Madame Necker, with a promptitude which he fully 
deserved. For he had nothing to recommend him but 
his conspicuous position, and had very impudently 
avowed that he sought Mademoiselle Neeker's hand 
only for the sake of her enormous dower. 

The ground being thus cleared for Madame de 
Bouffler's protégé, that energetic lady set to work to 
obtain from Gustavus a promise not to remove the 
Baron, now ambassador, from France for a specified 
long term of years. 

This assurance that they would not be parted from 
their daughter having been giyen to the Neckers, and 
f ormally embodied in a clause of the marriage seule- 
ment, the document was signed by the King and 
Queen of France, and several other illustrious per- 
sonages, and the wedding celebrated on the 14th 
January 1776. 

The first few days af ter her marriage, Madame de 
Staël, according to the custom of the time, passed 
under her father's roof; and among her letters is a 
sweet and affectionate one, which she addressed to her 
mother on the last day of her sojourn with her 
parents. 

" Perhaps I hâve not always acted rightly towards 
you, Mamma/' she writes. " At this moment, as in that 
of death, ail my deeds are présent to my mind, and I 
fear that I may not leave in you the regret that I 
•désire. But deign to believe that the phantoms of 
imagination hâve often fascinated my eyes, and often 
«corne between you and me so as to render me unre- 
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cognizable. But the very depth of my tenderness makes 
me f eel at this moment that it has always been the same. 
It is part of my life, and I am entirely shaken and un- 
hinged in this hour of séparation from you. To- 
night .... I shall not hâve in my honse the angel 
-that guaranteed it from thunder and fire. I shall not 
hâve her who would protect me if I were dying, and 
would enfold me, before God, with the rays of her 
sublime soûl. I shall not hâve at every moment news 
-of your health. l 'foresee regrets at every instant. . . . 
I pray that I may be worthy of you. Happiness may 
•corne later, at intervais or never. The end of life ter- 
minâtes everything, and you are so sure that there is 
another life as to leave no doubt in my heart. • . . 
Accept, Mamma, my dear Mamma, my profound 
respect and boundless tenderness." 

Ferhaps when Madame Necker read this letter, she 
felt in part consoled for the real or fancied pain which 
her brilliant and unaccountable daughter had given 
>her. 

And in spite of passing dissensions with her mother, 
Germaine's twenty years of girlhood had been essen- 
tially happy, for they had been tenderly and watch. 
fully sheltered from blight or harm. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



neokeb's short-lived triumph. 



Some spiteful ridicule awaited the young ambassadres» 
on her first entrance into officiai life, and, strangely 
enough, among thèse detractors was Madame de 
Bouffiers herself, who wrote to Gustavus III. : " She 
has been virtuously brought up, but bas no knowledge 
of the world or its usages. . . • and has a degree of 
assurance that I never saw equalled at her âge, or in 
any position. If she were less spoilt by the incense 
offered up to her, I should bave tried to give her a 
little advice." Another courtier's soûl was vexed 
because Madame de Staël, when presented on her 
marriage, tore her flounce, and thus spoilt her third 
curtsey. As much scandai was caused by this 
gaucherie as if it had been some newly-invented sin ; 
but the delinquent herself, when the heinousness of 
her conduct was communicated to her, simply laughed. 
She could, indeed, afford to despise ail such censure, 
for, if too obstreperously intellectual and ardent for 
artificial circles, she soon attained to immense influ- 
ence among ail the thinking and quasi-thinking minds. 
of France. 
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Politics were now beginning to be the one absorb- 
ïng subject whose paramount importance dwarfed 
«very other; and Madame de Staël, always in the 
Tanguard of ideas, threw herself with characteristic 
<enthusiasm into the questions of the day. To talk 
«bout the glorious future of humanity was the f ashion- 
able cant of the hour, but Madame de Staël really 
believed in the régénération about which others 
affectedly maundered ; and at ail social gatherings in 
the Bue Bergère, or at St. Ouen (where her présence 
was as fréquent as of yore), she held forth on this 
-subject to the crowd of dazzled listeners, whom she 
partially convinced and wholly overpowered. 

She had been married but little more than a year 
when the first shadow of coming events dimmed the 
lustre of her new existence. In a speech pronounced 
at the Assembly of Notables in April 1787, M. de 
Oalonne impugned the accuracy of the f amous Compte 
Rendu. M. Necker indignantly demanded from the 
King the permission to hold a public debate on the 
subject, in the présence of the Assembly before which 
he had been accused. Louis XVI. refused; and M, 
Necker then immediately published a memoir of self- 
justification. The resuit was a lettre de cachet 
which exiled him to within forty leagues of Paris. 
The order, conveyed by Le Noir, the Minister of 
Police, reached M. Necker in the evening, when he 
was sitting in his wife's salon, surrounded by his 
daughter and some f riends. The liveliness of Madame 
de Staël'8 indignation may be imagined. She has 
described it herself in her Considérations sur la Révo- 
lution Française, and declared that the King's dé- 
cision appeared to her an unexampled act of despot- 
ism. Its parallel would not hâve been far to seek, 
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and acts a thousand times worse disgrâce every page 
of the annals of France. Bat Madame de Staël r 
always incapable of judging where the "pure and 
noble" interests of her father were concerned, can be 
pardoned for her exaggeration in this instance, as she 
had half France to share it. " Ail Paris," she says,. 
" came to visit M. Necker in the twenty-four hours 
that preceded bis departnre. Even the Archbishop 
of Toulouse, already practically designated for M. 
de Calonne's successor, was not afraid to make his 
bow." 

Offers of shelter poured in upon M. Necker, and 
the best châteaux in France were placed at his dis» 
posai. He finally elected the Château de Marolles, 
near Fontainebleau, althougb not, as he naïvely con- 
fesses in a letter to his daughter, without some secret 
misgivings as to " the decided taste in ail things good 
and bad of dear mamma/' 

Thither Madame de Staël hastened to join him, and 
to console by her unfailing sympathy, her constant 
applause, and inexaustible admiration, a misfortune 
which, after ail, had been singularly mitigated. M. 
Necker accepted ail this bornage as his due, and his 
magnanimous wish, that the Archbishop of Toulouse 
might serve the State and Eing better than he would 
hâve done, is recorded by his daughter with the unction 
of a true devotee. There is something adorably 
simple and genuine in ail her utterances about this 
time. In a letter to her husband (who apparently 
never objected to play second fiddle to M. and 
Madame Necker) she directs him exactly how to 
behave at Court, so as to bring home with dignity, 
yet force, to their Majesties the wickedness of their 
conduct towards so great and good a man ; and she 
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adds that bat for her position as Ambassadress she 
would never again set foot within tbe precincts of 
Versailles. This she wrote even after tbe lettre de- 
cachet was cancelled. A few months later a répara- 
tion was offered to ber fatber with which even hia- 
own sensé of bis wortb and the idolatry of his family 
sbould bave been satisfied ; for be was recalled to* 
power — unwillingly recalled, it is true. The KingV 
band was forced. His présent sentiments to M. 
Necker, if not hostile, were cold ; while tbose of the^ 
Queen had changed to aversion. But the Marquis- 
de Mirabeau had defined the position of France as " a 
game of blind-man's buff wbich must lead to a gênerai 
upset"; consternation had invaded even the densest 
intelligencies ; and the voice of tbe public clamoured 
for its saviour. This time, again, the title given ta 
M. Necker was Director-General of Finance ; but, on 
the other band, the coveted entry into the Royal 
Council was accorded him. It was the first instance,, 
since the days of Sully, of such an honour being 
granted to a Protestant ; it was given at a moment 
when the suggestion to restore civil rights to those of ' 
alien faith had been bitterly resented by the French 
clergy ; and it was one of the many signs (for those 
who had eyes to see) that the last hour of the old 
régime had struck. 

The nomination was hailed with a burst of applause 
from one end of France to the other. Madame de- 
Staël hurried to St. Ouen with the news, but she f ound 
her fatber tbe reverse of elated. Fifteen months pre- 
viously — tbe fifteen months wasted by the ineptitude- 
of Brienne — he said be might hâve done something ; 
now it was too late. 

Madame de Staël was far from sharing thèse feel- 
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ings. When anything had to be accomplished by ber 
fatber, sbe was of tbe opinion of Calonne, in his celé* 
brated answer to Marie Antoinette — " Si c'est possible, 
c'est fait ; si c'est impossible 9 cela se fera*' And 
undoubtedly M. Necker did bis best on returning to 
power ; but, in spite of bis honesty, good faith, and 
tinquestionable abilities, be was not tbe man for tbe 
hour, 

Very likely, as his friends, and especially bis daughter, 
asserted, no Minister, however gifted, could bave suc-r 
ceeded entirely in sncb a crisis ; and doubtless be was 
as far as any merely pnre-minded man could be from 
deserving tbe storm of exécration witb wbicb tbe Court 
party eventually overwhelmed bim. We bave said tbat 
be did his best : his mistake was tbat be did bis best 
for everybody. In a moment, when an unbesitating 
*choice had become imperative, be was divided between 
^sympathy witb the people and pity for the King. 

He returned to power without any plan of his own ; 
but finding Louis XVI. was pledged to assemble the 
States-General, be insisted that the représentation of 
the Tiers Etat should be doubled, so as to balance the 
influence of the otber two parties. Royaliste affirm that 
this was a fatal error, since from that hour the Révolu- 
tion became inévitable. Madame de Staël, jealous of her 
father*s réputation, maintains that reasonable conces- 
sions on the part of the Court faction and the higher 
clergy would bave nullified the danger of the double 
représentation. But the point was that such an 
aristocracy and such a clergy were by nature unteach- 
able; and every moment wasted in attempting to 
persuade tbem was an hour added to the long torture 
of oppressed and starving France. 

The kind beart, libéral instincts, and administrative 
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ability of Necker taught him that without the doublé 
représentation the voice of the people might be lifted 
in vain. But the weakness of his character, and the 
awe of his bourgeois soûl for the time-honoured fetich 
of raonarchy, prevented his understanding that the 
power he invoked could never again be laid by any 
spell of his choosing. By seeking to arrange this or 
that ; to pare off something hère and add something 
there — in a word, by trying to be just ail round, when 
nobody cared for mutual justice but himself, he ren- 
dered a divided allegiance to his country and his King. 
If there were no conscious duplicity in his character, 
there was abundance of it in his opinions ; and to say 
that nobody could hâve succeeded better is to beg the 
question. In the face of the savage, inflexible arro- 
gance of the aristocrats and clergy there was but one 
course open to a really high-minded man, and that was 
to leave the Court to its own de vices, and, throwing 
himself with ail of earnestness and wisdom that he 
possessed into the popular cause, to be guided by it, 
and yet govern it by force of sympathy and will. 

He might hâve failed ; in the light of later events, it 
can even be said that he would hâve failed. But such a 
failure would hâve been grander, more vital for good 
and stérile for harm, than the opprobrium which 
eventually visited the honest Necker and pursued him 
to his grave. 

Needless to say that opinions such as thèse never 
found their way into Madame de Staël's mind. On 
occasions — perhaps too f requently renewed — the 
portais of that enchanted palace were guarded by her 
heart. In her view, everything might yet be saved, 
were Necker only listened to and obeyed. "Every 
day he will do something good and prevent something 

3 
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bad," she wrote to the reactionary and angry Gustavus ; 
and thus betrayed that préoccupation with the indivi- 
dual, his virtues or his crimes, which, for ail her 
intellect, blinded her not rarely to the essential 
significance of things. 

With breathless interest and varied feelings of sym- 
pathy and indignation she watched the great events 
which now followed in rapid succession. Her father 
was monarchical, and believed that a représentative 
monarchy on the English model was the true remedy 
for France. Madame de Staël — incapable of differing 
with so great a man — endorsed this opinion at the 
time, although eventually she became republican. 

But nobody was republican then — that is in name ; 
people had not yet realised to what logical conclusions 
their opinions would carry them. Madame de Staël, 
hating oppression, blamed the sightless obstinacy of 
the nobles, but, on the other hand, was but little 
moved by the famous Serment du Jeu de Paume. 
She deplored the rejection of Neeker's plan — that happy 
médium which was to settle everything, and stigma- 
tised as it deserved the imbecility of the Court party, 
as illustrated by confidence in foreign régiments and 
the Déclaration of the 23rd June. Always optimist, 
and confident of the inévitable triumph of Bight over 
Might, she clung to the belief that a thoroughly pure 
character, in such a crisis, was the one indispensable 
élément of success. 

The mysterious nature of Sièyes repelled her ; she 
preferred the virtuous Malouet to the titanic Mirabeau, 
and was almost as blind as her father to the enormous 
electric force of the tribune's undisciplined genius. 
For if of ten prejudiced, she rarely was morbid, and false 
ideas did not dazzle her. No splendour of achievement 
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unaccompanied by loftiness of principle could win her 
applause. But she f ailed to grasp the fact that perfection 
of moral character, by its very scruples and hésitations, 
is necessarily handicapped in any race with the velocity 
of public éventa. No man can bring his entire self — 
very rarely can he even bring ail that is best of himself 
— into a struggle with warring forces and contradictory 
individualises. In such a contest, swiftness of insight, 
power of expression, and force of organic impulse are 
the only factors of value. In suprême moments of 
action, men are greater than themselves — made so by 
the sudden, unconscious contraction of their complex 
personality into one flame-point of consuming will. , 

AH this Madame de Staël seems never to hâve felt. 
If she loved unworthy people (and how many she did 
love !), it was because she deceived herself regarding 
them, as ail her life she deceived herself about her 
father. She was intolérant of any triumph but that 
of virtue ; and was thus rendered unjust to the great 
deeds of men who, imperfect and erring themselves, can 
sympathise with the aspirations of the human heart 
because its baseness is not unknown to them. 

On the llth of July, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
M. Necker, who had become a sort of Cassandra to 
the Court party and was detested in proportion, 
received a letter from the King ordering him to quit 
Paris and France, and to accomplish the departure 
with the utmost secrecy and despatch. He was at 
table with some guests when this order was handed to 
him ; he read it, put it into his pocket, and continued 
his conversation as though nothing had happened. 

Dinner over, he took Madame Necker aside, and 
informed her of what had occurred. Nothing was 
communicated to Madame de Staël; probably her 

3 * 
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father thought she would be too much excited. M- 
and Madame Necker hastily ordered their carrîage 
and, without bidding anybody farewell, without even 
delaying to change their clothes, they had themselves 
conveyed to the nearest station for post-horses. Thence 
they continued their journey uninterruptedly, fleeing 
like culprits from the people whose indignation was 
feared by the Eing. 

Madame de Staël is lost in admiration of this single- 
minded conduct of her father, and lays especial stress 
on the fact that, even during the journey, he made no 
effort to win for himself the suffrages of the multitude. 
"Where is another man," she naïvely asks, "who 
would not hâve had himself brought back in his own 
despite ? » 

Certainly an ambitious man might hâve adopted this 
theatrical plan ; but it is much more likely, under the 
actual circumstances, that an ambitious man would 
never hâve left at ail. M. Necker had only to 
announce his disgrâce to the people of Paris, and go 
over once for ail to the popular side, to hâve received 
an intoxicating ovation. As it was, the news of his 
dismissal cast the capital into consternation. AU the 
théâtres were closed ; medals were struck in the f allen 
Ministères honour ; and the first cockade worn was 
green — the colour of his liveries. What a career 
might then hâve been his if, instead of being an 
obedient subject, he had chosen to be a leader 1 

Madame de Staël thought that it was to the last 
degree noble and disinterested of him to vanish from 
the sight of an adoring multitude rather than bring 
fresh difficulties on the master who had deserted him. 
But the destinies of a nation are of higher value 
than the comfort of a monarch ; and there are certain 
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responsibilities which no man who does not feel hira- 
«elf incapable (and that was not Necker's case) is 
justified in declining. To throw back the love 
and influence offered him then for the last time 
by France ; to sympathise with the popular cause 
and yet to abandon it; and to do ail this out of 
•obédience to the senseless caprice of a. faction and 
the arbitrary command of a king, was to behave 
like a Court Chamberlain, but in no sensé like a 
«tatesman. 

The taking of the Bastille, and the King's décla- 
ration at the Hôtel de Ville, followed immediately 
on Necker's retirement. Madame de Staël records 
thèse events in a very few words, and shows herself, 
-at the moment and henceforward through ail the 
opening scènes of the Révolution, more alive to 
the humiliation and dismay of the Royal Family 
than to the apocalyptic grandeur of the catas- 
trophe. 

The acts committed, as one reads of them quietly now, 
are revolting in their mingled grotesqueness and terror. 
To those who witnessed them, they sickened where 
they did not déprave. The livid head of Foulon on 
the pike ; the greasy, filthy, partly drunken populace, 
who rose as from the depths of the earth to invade 
the splendid privacy of royal Versailles ; the degraded 
women dragged from shameful obscurity and paraded 
in the lurid glare of an indécent triumph ; Madame 
«de Lamballe's monstrous and dishonoured death; 
Marais hellish accusations, and Robespierre's diseased 
•suspicions, were things that must hâve destroyed in 
those who lived through them ail capacity for admira- 
tion. 

The fact that Madame de Staël did not lose heart 
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altogether remains an abiding witness to her faith 
and courage. She was wounded in her tenderest part 
by the Court's ingratitude and the Assemblas indif- 
férence towards her father. Every natural and culti- 
vated sentiment in her was wounded by what she saw* 
Unlike Madame Roland, she had no traditions and no 
past of her çwn to attach her, in spite of everything,. 
to the people. She was insensible to the merely phy- 
sical infection of enthusiasm, and never even for a 
moment possessed by the vertigo of the revolutionary 
demon-dance. She remained, from first to last, an 
absolute stranger to every act and every considération 
that was not either manifest to her intellect or strong 
in appeal to her heart ; and yet such was her force 
of mind and rectitude of insight that, under the 
Directory, we shall find her no less interested in public 
events than under the Monarchy. 

The grief that Madame de Staël undoubtedly ex~ 
perienced at her father's banishment was not destined 
to be of long duration. He had hardly reached the 
Hôtel des Trois Rois at Bâle, when, to his great. 
astonishment, Madame de Polignac asked to speak to- 
him. She was the last person that he expected 
to see there; but surprise at her présence was 
soon swallowed up in the far greater amazement 
excited by ail she had to tell. The taking of the 
Bastille ; the massacre of Foulon and Berthier and 
De Launay ; the critical position of De Besenval, and 
the stampede of the aristocrats — what a catalogue of 
events ! He had never, his daughter says, admitted 
the possibility of proscriptions, and he was a long 
while before he could understand the motives which had 
induced Madame de Polignac to départ. He had not 
much time to reflect on ail he had heard before letters. 
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1 from the Sang and from the Assembly arrived urging 
him to return. He did so moat unwillingly, according 
to Madame de Staël, for the murders committed oq 
the 14th July, although few in number, affrighted 
him, and " he believed no longer in the success of a 
cause now blood-stained." He seems to hâve aban- 
doned ail sympathy with the people from this moment, 
and to hâve returned avowedly with no intention than 
that of using his popularity as a bnckler with which 
to défend the royal authority. 

Madame de Staël, informed by letters from her 
father of his departure from France and ultimate 
destination (which was Germany), had hastened after 
him with her husband and overtook him first at 
Brussels. There the party had separated momentarily ; 
M. Necker hnrrying forward with the Baron de Staël, 
and Madame Necker, who was suffering in health, 
f ollowing by slower stages with her daughter. The 
conséquence was that Madame de Staël arrived at 
Bâle after her father's interview with Madame de 
Polignac, and almost at the same time as he received 
the order to return. 

In this way she had the profound joy of witnessing 
the enthusiasm which greeted him on every step of his 
way. No such ovation, she truly says, had ever before 
been bestowed upon an uncrowned head. Women fell 
on their knees as the carnage passed; the leading 
citizens of the towns where it stopped took the places 
of the postilions, and the populace finally substituted 
themselves for the horses. They met numbers of 
aristocratie fugitives on the journey, and M. Necker, 
at their request, showered on them autograph letters 
to serve as passports and enable them to cross the 
frontiers in safety. 
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Whenever the carriage stopped; the popular idol 
harangued the crowd and impressed on them tlie 
necessity of respecting persons and property; he 
entreated of them, as they professed so much love for 
him, to give him the most striking proof that they 
could of it, by always doing their duty* Madame de 
Staël says that her father was fully aware of the fleet- 
ing nature of popularity ; and, under thèse circum- 
stances, one wonders that he took the trouble, in such 
a crisis, to make so many speeches. But it is probable 
that the intoxication of praise was a little too much 
for him ; and he had at ail times the sacerdotal 
tendency to preach. 

At ten leagues from Paris, news was brought to the 
travellers that De Besenval had been arrested by order 
of the Commune, and was to be taken to the capital, 
where he would, said the pessimists, be infallibly torn 
to pièces by the populace. M. Necker, entreated to 
intervene, took upon himself to rescind the order of 
the Commune, and promised to obtain the sanction of 
the authorities to his act. 

On arriving in Paris, consequently, his first care was 

to proceed, in company with his family, to the Hôtel 

de Ville. The streets, the roofs, the Windows of every 

house were densely thronged. Cries of "Vive 

Necker ! " rent the air, as the redeemer of the 

country appeared on a balcony and began his dis»- 

course. 

He demanded the amnesty of De Besenval and of 

ail those who shared De Besenval's opinion. This 

extensive programme committed ail those who accepted 

it to a reactionary policy, since to pardon the people's 

enemies unconditionally was to condone, and in a 

measure to sanction, their crimes. 
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But no such considérations presented themselves at 
that moment to impair Necker*s triumph. The popular 
•enthusiasm accorded him what he asked ; fresh 
thunders of applanse broke forth, and Madame de 
Staël, overcome with émotion, fainted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MADAME DE STAËL IS COURAGEOUS FOR HEB 

FRIENDS. 

Necker's victory over the rage of the populace was a 
fleeting one. He had, indeed, overstepped the préro- 
gatives of a Minister in asking for the amnesty. 
Misled by the elation of his gratified vanity, and the 
impulse of his benevolent heart, he, an ardent defender 
of order, forgot that in placing himself between the 
Assembly and King on the one hand, and the people 
on the other, he practically recognised the right of a 
faction to act without the consent of the Government» 
It was for the latter to reverse the decree of the 
Commune and not for the electors of Paris. 

His dream of smiling peace installed by his hand 
on the ruins of the Révolution was rudely and rapidiy 
dispelled. Madame de Staël sorrowf ully records that 
on the very evening of that glorious day the amnestjr 
was retracted, and ascribes tins resuit in great part to* 
the influence of Mirabeau. But, in truth, a very 
little réfection must hâve sufficed to convince anybody 
that the utopian demands of Necker were singularly 
misplaced. The very electors who had acceded to* 
them asserted that ail they had ever intended was ta 
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shield the arrested royalists frora the fury of the 
populace, but in no sensé from the action of justice. 
The Assembly confirmed this view, and from that 
moment Necker's influence was practically gone. It 
was proved to be a bubble ; and his triumph, respect- 
able as wei£ some of the motives which had urged him 
to invoke it, became ludicrous when contrasted with 
the stern and tragic realities of the moment. This 
Madame de Staël did not, could not see. She was 
fain to console herself with the compassionate reflection 
that, after ail, De Eesenval — an old man — was saved. 

She narrâtes with dolorous pride the efforts honestly,. 
courageously, and to a certain degree successfully,. 
made by lier father, during fifteen raonths, to avert the 
disaster of famine ; and innocently appeals to them 
against the f ailure as a statesman to which she reso- 
lutely shuts her eyes. 

One measure after another opposed by Necker was 
voted : the confiscation of the property of the clergy, 
the suppression of titles of nobility, and the émission 
of assignats. No popularity could hâve resisted such 
successive blows ; and Necker was popular no longer. 
Still, Madame de Staël touchingly begs the world, in 
her writings, not to allow itself to be turned from the 
paths of virtue by the spectacle of a good man so- 
persecuted by fate. She claims our admiration for a 
séries of quixotic acts, and is perpetually insisting on 
the amazing magnanimity which would not allow her 
father to become base because he had ceased to be 
useful. 

Thoroughly discouraged at last — perhaps partly con- 
vinced that to preach kindness to savages, and self- 
abnegation to the vile, was a task to be resumed in 
better times — Necker tendered his résignation, and 
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had the mortification of seeing it accepted with per- 
fect indifférence both by the Assembly and the King. 

Before leaving Paris for ever, he deposited in the 
royal treasury two millions of his own property. The 
•exact object of this munificence is not clear: even 
Madame de Staël failed to explain it on auy practical 
grounds. But she admired it extremely, and so 
jnay we. 

The journey with the terrified and suffering Madame 
Necker to Switzerland was a great contrast to the 
return in the previous year to Paris. Then it had been 
" roses, roses ail the way " ; now it was nothing but 
insults. At Arcis-sur-Aube the carriage was stopped 
by an infuriated crowd, who accused M. Necker of 
having betrayed the cause of the people in the interests 
of the emigrant nobles. . The accusation was an absurd 
one, since he had only endeavoured to be superhu- 
inanly kind to everybody. He had wished to préserve 
the people from crimes and starvation, the clergy from 
ruin, and the emigrant nobles from détection, and this 
was the resuit. It was hard but inévitable, and as 
there were many worse fates than M. Necker's in those 
•daysj one cannot quite free oneself from a feeling of 
impatience at Madame de Staël's perpétuai lamenta* 
tions over the inconceivable hardships of her parent's 
Jot. 

We now approach an épisode in Madame de Staël's 
life which it is necessary to touch on with discretiou. 
This is her connection with the Count Louis de Narbonne. 
The stories circulated in regard to them are familiar to 
ail readers of Madame d'Arblay's memoirs. Dr. Bur- 
ney thought himself in duty bound to warn his little 
Fanny against her growing adoration for Necker's great, 
but, according to him, not blameless daughter, who, 
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during her stay at Mickleham, exerted herself to win 
the friendship of the authoress of Cecilia. Fanny,. 
as we know, was at first greatly shocked, and com- 
pletely incredulous. She described Madame de Staël) 
as loving M. de Narbonne tenderly, but so openly, and 
in a manner so devoid of coquetry, that friendship 
between two men, in her opinion, could hardly be 
differently manifested. But the seed of suspicion once 
cast in the little prude's mind, quickly germinated, anà 
led eventually to a total cessation of her acquaintance 
with the woman whose brilliancj and goodness had so- 
fascinated her. This is not the place in which to 
discuss Fanny's conduct ; but was the information on 
which she based it correct? Who shall say ? Madame 
de Staël was extremely imprudent, and she seems to* 
hâve been dangerously near to loving a number of men. 
Miss Berry, in her memoirs, accuses her of a " pas- 
sion ^ for Talleyrand, and spoke as though con- 
cluding it to be a thème of common gossip. She 
certainly liked to absorb a great deal of her friends' 
affections, and was avowedly displeased when they 
married. Her sentiments towards Baron de Staël, fuit 
of a sweet and fresh cordiality at first, seems rapidly to 
hâve changed to aversion. As far as it is possible to 
judge, she unhesitatingly sacrificed him on ail occasions 
to her filial love or her intellectual aims. When he 
was in Paris she left him in order to console M.Necker 
in his mournful retirement at Coppet. When he was 
at Coppet she remained in Paris, there to form and 
electrify a constitutional salon. Various anecdotes 
attest to the scandai uttered about her, and the truth 
of some of thèse stories admits of little doubt. But, 
on the other hand, it must be remembered that de- 
traction is ever busiest with the greatest names; 
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that Madame de Staël, always preoccupied with her 
subject and never with herself, irritated the nerves and 
4stirred the bile of inferior people who were propor- 
tionately gratified to hear her attacked ; and that she 
lived in the midst of a society where conjngal fidelity 
was rare enough to be hardly believed in. Countless 
passages in her writings prove how exalted was her 
idéal of family life ; and if they also prove her constant, 
restless yearning after some unattained, unattainable 
good, there is at least no sign of the satiety of ex- 
hausted émotion in them. Let us be content, then, 
that in many instances a veil should hide from 
us the deeper recesses of Madame de Staël's heart. 
Grant that there were two Germaines — one her father's 
daughter, lofty-minded, pure, catching the infection of 
exalted feelings, and incapable of error; the other 
her husband's wife, thrust into the fiery circle of 
human passion, thence to émerge a little scorched 
and harmed. The hidden centre of that dual self can- 
not be revealed to us; but what we do know is some- 
times so grand and always so great that we can afford 
to be indulgent when reduced to conjecture. 

In 1791, after having paid a visit of condolence to 
her father at Coppet, Madame de Staël had returned 
to Paris, and made her salon the rallying-point for 
the most distinguished Constitutionels. Conspicuous 
among thèse, in principles although not in name, was 
De Narbonne, described by Madame de Staël herself 
as " Grand seigneur, homme d'esprit, courtisan et 
philosophe." Ue was a brilliant, an enlightened, a 
generous, and charming man. His sympathies were 
libéral ; it would hâve been too much to expect from 
him that they should be subversive. He had been 
brought up in the enervating atmosphère of the Court, 
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yet had adopted many of the new ideas. Af ter having 
accomplished the difficult and perilous enterprise of 
•escorting the King's aunts to Rome, and establishing 
them under the roof of the Cardinal de Bernis, he 
returned to Paris and ranged himself on the side of 
the Constitution. His soldier-soul (hewasanextremely 
gallant officer) would not allow of his going any 
farther along the facile descent of change. The 
King's abortive attempt at escape and subséquent im- 
prisonment in the Tuileries restored to Narbonne ail 
the fervour which his allegiance as a courtier might 
originally hâve lacked. But he was a very intelligent 
man ; so much so, that Napoléon himself years later 
rendered justice to his sagacity. He had serious 
tastes and a great love of knowledge, and was almost 
as witty as Talleyrand himself. He was made Minister 
of War in December 1791, and the gênerai impression 
prevailed that Madame de Staël'* influence had con- 
tributed to his appointaient. He was young and full 
of hope, and proposed to himself the impossible task 
of encouraging the action of the Assembly at the 
saine time as he sought to reconstruct the popularity 
of the Eing. He also exerted himself to prépare 
France for résistance to the armies of f oreign invaders ; 
visited the frontier ; reported the state of things there 
to the Assembly ; provisioned the forts ; re-established 
garrisons, and organized three armies. But what he 
<*ould not do was to inspire anybody with confidence 
in himself. "Too black for heaven, too white for 
hell," he could neither rise to the sublime ineptitude 
of deluded royalism nor sink to the brutal logic of 
facts. Curtly dismissed by the King, at the end of 
three months, on resigning the portfolio he resumed 
the sword. 
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To défend his tmgratef ul sovereign was his religion, 
since, in spite of his talents, he did not reach the point 
of perceiving that there is a moment in the history of 
every nation when individnals must be sacrificed ta 
principles. Ferhaps this préoccupation of minds, 
natnrally enlightened, with merely personal issues is- 
the real key to ail that was tragically mysterious in 
the Révolution. Madame de Staël herself deplored the 
fate of the King and Queen with precisely the same- 
wealth of compassion that she would hâve expressed 
on the occasion of some catastrophe involving hun- 
dreds of obscure lives. It seemed as though only 
such sanguinary monomaniacs as Robespierre or St. 
Just, only such corrupt and colossal natures as Mira- 
beau or Danton, could look below the accidentai 
circumstance8 of an event to its enduring éléments» 
Ail that was morally and vitally, as distinguished f rom 
mentally and potentially, beat in France threw itself 
into passionate def ence of persons ; while ail that was- 
strong, original, consistent, was drawn into the fatal 
policy of blood. 

A few months after Narbonne's fall, Madame de 
Staël endeavoured to associate him in a plan which her 
pity had suggested to her for the escape of the Royal 
Family. She wished to buy a property that was for 
sale near Dieppe. Thus furnished with a pretext for 
visiting the coast, she proposed to mak$ three journeys 
thither. On the first two occasions she was to be 
accompanied by her eldest son, who was the âge 
of the Dauphin, by a man resembling the King 
in height and gênerai appearance, and by two 
women sufficiently like the Queen and Madame 
Elisabeth. In her third journey she would hâve left 
the original party behind and taken with her the whole 
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of the Boyal Family. But the King and Queen 
refused to co-operate in this romantic and courageous 
plan. Their motives were not unselfish. Louis XVI. 
objected to Narbonne's share in the scheme; and 
Marie Antoinette, who regarded the double représen- 
tation of the Tiers État as the cause of ail her woes, 
<dete8ted Necker's daughter. 

When the Tuileries was invaded by the mob, M. 
Necker, who was already at Coppet, and knew that 
the Baron de Staël had been recalled to Sweden, wrote 
urging his daughter to join him. But she was chained 
to Paris, fascinated by the very scènes that revolted 
her, and anxious to intervene, if only to save. She 
assisted, with slender sympathy for the revolutionaries, 
at the célébration of the 14th July in the Champs de 
Mars, and was wrung with pity for the tear-stained 
countenance of the Queen, whose magnificent toilette 
and dignified bearing contrasted with the squalor of 
her cortège. Madame de Staël's eyes were fixed with 
longing compassion on the figure of the Eing as he 
ascended the steps of the altar, there to swear for the 
second time to préserve the Constitution. His pow- 
dered head, so lately desecrated by the bonnet rouge t 
and gold-embroidered coat struck her imagination 
painfully as the vain symbols of vanished ease and 
splendour. 

Then came the terrible night of the 9th August, 
during which, from midnight to morning, the tocsins 
never ceased sounding. " I was at my window with 
some of my friends " (wrote Madame de Staël), " and 
every fifteen minutes the volunteer patrol of the Con- 
stitutionels brought us news. We were told that the 
faubourgs were advancing headed by Santerre the 
brewer and Westermann. . . . Nobody could f oresee 

4 
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what would happen the next day, and nobody expected 
to survive it. • . . AU at once (at 7 o'clock) came the 
terrible soand of cannon. In this first combat the 
Swiss Guards were victors." 

The tidings — partly false, as afterwards proved — 
were brought her of the massacre of Lally Tollendal, 
Narbonne, Montmorency, and others of her friends ; 
and at once, regardless of péril, she went out in her 
carnage to hear if the news were true. After two 
hours of fruitless efforts to pass, she learnt that ail 
those in whom she was most interested were still alive, 
but in hiding ; and, as soon as the evening came, she 
sallied forth once more to visit them in the obscure 
bouses where they had taken refuge. Later, she came 
to hâve but one thought, which was to save as many 
as she could of her friends. They were unwilling at 
first to take shelter in her house >as being too conspi- 
cuous; but she would listen to no such objections. 
Two yielded to her persuasions, and one of thèse was 
Narbonne. He was shut up with his companion 
in the safest room, while the întrepid hostess esta- 
blished herself in the front apartments, and there, in 
great anxiety, awaited a domiciliary visit from the 
authorities. They were not long in coming and in 
demanding M. de Narbonne. To permit a search was 
practically to deliver up the victim. Madame de 
Staçl's whole mind was consequently bent on averting 
investigation. 

The police agents were exceptionally ignorant, and 
of this fact she was quick to take advantage. She 
began by instilling alarm into them as to the violation 
of rights which they committed in invading the house 
of an ambassador, and she followed this up by inform- 
ing them that Sweden, being on the frontier of Franee, 
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would descend upon that offending land immediately» 
She next passed to pleasantries, and succeeded so well 
in cajoling her visitors that they finally allowed them- 
selves to be gracefully bowed out. Four days later a 
false passport supplied by a friend of Madame de Staël 
allowed Narbonne to escape to England. 

The Swedish ambassadress herself could easily hâve 
left France at any moment, but she lingered on from 
day to day, unwilling to quit the country while so 
many of her friends were in danger; and she was 
rewarded at last by the opportunity of interfering 
to save Jaucourt, who had been conveyed to the 
Abbaye — now aptly named "the Ante-chamber of 
Death." Madame de Staël knew none of the members 
of the Commune, but, with her unfailing présence of 
mind, she remembered that one of them, Manuel, the 
procureur, had some pretensions to be literary. Thèse 
pretensions being greater than his talent, Madame de 
Staël rightly concluded that he possessed sufficient 
vanity to be moved by solicitation. She wrote to ask 
for an interview, which was accorded her for the next 
morning at 7 o'clock in the official's own house. 

" The hour was démocratie," she remarks, but she 
was caref ul to be punctual. Her éloquence achieved an 
easy victory over Manuel, who, unlike so many of his 
colleagues, was no fanatic ; and on the lst of Septem- 
ber he made Madame de Staël happy by writing to 
inform her that, thanks to his good offices, Jaucourt 
had been set at liberty. 

She now, at last, determined to quit France the next 
day, but not alone. Resolute to the end in risking 
her life for that of others, she consented to take the 
Abbé de Montesquion with her in the disguise of a 
domestic, and convey him safely into Switzerland. A 
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passport obtained for one of her servants was given to 
one of his, and a place on the high road indicated as a 
rendezvons where the Abbé was to join her suite. 

When the next morning dawned a fresh élément of 
terror had invaded the public mind. The news of the 
fall of Longwy and Verdun had arrived and Paris 
was in effervescence. Âgain in ail the sections the 
tocsin was sounding ; and everybody whose own life 
was his chief préoccupation, kept as quiet as possible. 
Bnt Madame de Staël could not keep quiet — that was 
impossible for her at ail times — and at this moment 
the image paramount in her mind was that of the 
poor Abbé waiting anxiously at his rendezvous — 
perhaps only to be discovered if his gênerons deliverer 
delayed. 

Turning a deaf ear to ail remonstrance, she started 
in a travelling-carriage drawn by six horses, and ac- 
companied by her servants in gala livery. This was 
an unfortnnate inspiration. Instead of filling the 
minds of the vulgar with awe, as she had vainly hoped, 
it aroused their vigilant suspicions. The carriage had 
hardly passed under the portais of the hôtel before 
it was surrounded by a f urious crowd of old women, 
" risen from hell," as Madame de Staël energetically 
expressed it, who shrieked out that she was carrying 
away the gold of the nation. This intelligent outcry 
brought a new contingent of exasperated patriots of 
both sexes, who ordered the fugitive Ambassadress to 
be conveyed to the Assembly of the Section nearest at 
hand. 

She did not lose her présence of mind, but on 
descending from the carriage found an opportunity of 
bidding the Abbé's servant rejoin his master, and tell 
him of what had happened. This step proved to be a 
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very dangerous one. The Président of the Section 
informed Madame de Staël that she was accused of 
seeking to take away proscribed royalists, and that he 
must proceed to a roll-call of her servants. One of 
them was missing, naturally; having been despatched 
to save his own master ; and the conséquence was a 
peremptory order to Madame de Staël to proceed to 
the Hôtel de Ville under charge of a gendarme. Such 
a command was not calculated to inspire her with any 
sentiment but fear. Several people had already been 
massacred on the steps of the Hôtel de Ville; and 
although no woman had yet been sacrificed to popular 
fury, there was no guarantee for such immunity last- 
ing ; and, as a point of f act, the Princess de Lamballe 
fell the very next day. 

Madame de Staël's passage frora the Faubourg Saint 
Germain to the Hôtel de Ville lasted three hours. 
Her carriage was led at a foot-pace through an im- 
mense crowd, which greeted her with reiterated cries 
of " Death ! ,J It was not herself they detested, she 
says, but the évidences of her luxury ; for the news of 
the morning had brought more opprobrium than ever 
on the execrated name of aristocrat. Fortunately, 
the gendarme who was inside the carriage was touched 
by his prisoner's situation and her délicate condition 
of health, and her prayers, and promised to do what 
he could to défend her. By degrees her courage rose. 
She knew that the worse moment must be that in 
which she would reach the Place de Grève ; but by 
the time she arrived there, aversion for the mob had 
almost overcome in her every feeling but disdain. 

She mounted the steps of the Hôtel de Ville between 
a double row of pikes ; and one man made a movement 
to strike her. Thanks to the prompt interposition of 
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the friendly gendarme, she was able, however, to reach 
the présence of Robespierre in safety. The room in 
which she found him was full of an excited crowd of 
men, women, and children, ail emulously shrieking, 
" Vive la Nation ! " 

The Swedish Ambassadress was just beginning to 
protest officially against the treatment she had met 
with, when Manuel arrived on the scène. Never was 
any apparition more opportune. Greatly astonished 
to see his late illustrious visitor in such a position, he 
promptly undertook to answer for her until the 
Commune had made up its mind what to do with 
her; and conveying her and her maid to his own 
house, shut them up in the same cabinet where 
Madame de Staël had pleaded for Jaucourt. 

There they remained for six hours, "dying of 
hunger, thirst, and fear." The Windows of the room 
looked out upon the Place de Grève, and consequently 
offered the spectacle of bands of yelling murderers 
returning from the prisons " with bare and bleeding 
anns." 

Madame de Staël's travelling carriage had remained 
in the middle of the square. She expected to see it 
pillaged ; but a man in the uniform of the National 
Guard came to the rescue, and passed two hours in 
successfully defending the luggage. 

This individual turned out to be the redoubtable 
Santerre. He introduced himself later in the day to 
Madame de Staël, and took crédit for his conduct on 
the ground of the respect with which M. Necker had 
inspired him when distributing corn to the starving 
population of Paris. 

In the evening Manuel, pallid with horror at r the 
events of that awful day, took Madame de Staël back 
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to her own house, through streets of which the 
obscurity was only relieved at moments by the lurid 
glare of torches. He told her that he had procured 
a new passport for herself and her maid alone ; and 
that she was to be escorted to the frontier by a 
gendarme. 

The next day Tallien arrived, appointed by the Com- 
mune to accompany her to the barriers. Several sus- 
pected aristocrats were présent when he was announced. 
Most people nnder such circumstances would hâve 
taken care to be fonnd alone ; but Madame de Staël 
remained undaunted to the end. She simply begged 
Tallien to be discreet, and he fortunately proved so. 
A f ew more difficulties had to be encountered before 
she was fairly in safety ; but at last she reached the 
pure air and peaeeful scènes of the Jura. 
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OHAPTER VI. 

MADAME DE STAËL RETIRES TO OOPPET. 

Madame de Staël arrived at Coppet about the begin- 
ning of September 1792. The life there, after her 
récent expériences in Paris, so far from seeming ta 
her one of welcome rest, fretted her ardent spirit, 
almost beyond endurance. She longed to be back in 
France, even under the shadow of the guillotine, any- 
where but in front of the lake, with its inexorable 
beauty and maddening calm. 

" The whole of Switzerland inspires me with mag- 
nificent horror/' she wrote to her husband, who was 
still in Sweden. " Sometimes I think that if I were- 
in Paris with a title which they would be forced to 
respect, I might be of use to a number of individuals, 
and with that hope I would brave everything. I per- 
ceive, with some pain, that the thing which least suit» 
me in the world, is this peacef ul and rustic life. I 
hâve put down my horses for economy's sake, and 
because I feel my solitude less when I do not see 
anybody." 

By " anybody ,J it is to be presumed that she meant 
the good Swiss, whose expressions of horror, doubtless» 
as monotonous as reiterated, must hâve been irritating: 
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to one whose single désire night and day, was to cast 
herself into the arena there to combat and to save. 
One outlet she found for her activity in perpétuai 
plans for enabling her friends, and often her enemies, 
to escape from Paris. 

The scheme which she projected was to find some 
man or woman, as the case might be, who would enter 
France with Swiss passports, certificates, &c., and after 
getting thèse properly visés, would hand them over to. 
the person who was to be saved. 

Nothing could be simpler, Madame de Staël averred ; 
and as she provided money, time, thought, energy, 
and presumably infected her agents with a little of her 
own enthusiasm, her efforts were often successfûl. 
Among those who engagea her attention were 
Mathieu de Montmorency, François de Jaucourt, the 
Princess de Poix, and Madame de Simiane. 

Among the people whom she saved, and whose 
rescue she records with the most complacency, is that 
of young Achille du Chayla. He was a nephew of De 
Jaucourt's, and was residing at Coppetunder a Swedish. 
name — (M. de Staël had lent himself to many friendly 
devices of that kind). The news came that Du Chayla, 
when trying to escape across the frontier under cover 
of a Swiss passport, had been arrested at a frontier 
town on suspicion of being what he truly was — a 
refugee Frenchman. Nevertheless, the authorities de- 
clared themselves willing to release him if the Lieu- 
tenant Baillival of Nyon would attest that he was 
Swiss. What was to be done? To bring M. Reverdil, 
the functionary aforesaid, to such a déclaration seemed 
well-nigh hopeless, and Jaucourt was in despauv 
His nephew, if once his identity were discovered» had 
no chance of escape from death ; for not only was his> 
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naine on the lût of the suspected ones, but his father 
actually held a command under Condé's banner. This 
was one of the opportunities in which Madame de 
Staël delighted. Her spirits rose at once in the face 
of sach difficultés. Fortunately, M. Beverdil was an 
old friend of her family ; she believed that she would 
be able to melt him, and she hurried away to try. 

Tl^e task was more arduoas than shehad anticipated. 
M. Beverdil (by her own confession one of the most 
enlightened of Swiss magistrates) turned ont to hâve 
a sturdy conscience and an uncomfortable amount of 
•common sensé. He represented to his ardent visitor, 
•first, that he would be wrong in uttering a falsehood 
for any motive ; next, that in his officiai position he 
might compromise his country by making a f aise attes- 
tation. " If the trnth be discovered," he urged, " we 
shall no longer hâve the right of claiming our own 
compatriots when arrested in France; and thus I should 
jeopardise the interest of those who are confided to me 
for the sake of saving a man towards whom I hâve no 
•duties." M. Beverdil's arguments had " a very plau- 
sible side," Madame de Staël allowed thus much 
herself ; but the good man little knew with whom he 
had to deal if he thought that such cold justice would 
hâve the least effect on his petitioner. She swept ail 
paltry considérations as to the remote danger of un- 
known unromantic Swiss burghers to the winds. Her 
object was to bring back to Jaucourt the assur- 
ance of his young nephew^s safety ; and f rom this no 
•abstract principles could turn her. 

She remained two hours with M. Beverdil, arguing, 
•entreating, imploring. The task she proposed to her- 
self was, in her own words, " to vanquish his con- 
science by his humanity," He remained inflexible for 
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a long while, but his visitor reiterating to him, " If you 
say No, an only son, a man without reproach, will be 
assassinated within twenty-four hours, and yonr simple 
word will hâve killed him/' he tdtimately succumbed. 
Madame de Staël says it was his émotion that 
triumphed ; it is just possible that it was sheer physical 
•exhaustion. Madame de Staël was at no time a quiet 
person to deal with ; when excited, as in the présent 
instance, she must hâve been overpowering. 

It was shortiy after thèse events that Madame 
-de Staël visited England, and, while there, went to 
Mickleham, there to be introduced to, and for a time 
<to captivate, Fanny Burney. Except Talleyrand, she 
was the most illustrious of the brilliant band of exiles 
.gathered together at Juniper Hall, and familiar to 
.ail readers of the memoirs of Madame d'Arblay and 
ihe journal of Mrs. Phillips. It is well known how 
fanny withdrew from her intimacy with the future 
author of Corinne on learning the stories which con- 
uected the latter's name with Narbonne. Mrs. Phillips 
herself was much more indulgent, and Madame de 
Staël appears to hâve felt a grateful liking for her; but 
it is évident that she was deeply hurt at Fanny 's cold- 
ness. The approbation of a nature so narrow could 
hardly hâve affected her much, one would think, and 
jet it is plain that she longed for it — she longed, 
indeed, ail her life for such things as she possessed not. 
She could sacrifice her wishes at ail times generously 
and unregretfully, but she never knew how to bear 
being denied one of them. 

In ail the glimpses one obtains of Madame de Staël 
in différent countries and from différent people, she 
never seems quite so womanly, so imperfect and yet 
430 pathetic, as in thèse journals of Mrs. Phillips. 
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Perhaps the reason of it is that one divines in her at 
this time a sentiment which, if erring, was simple and 
true, while many of her later sorrows gained a kind of 
factitious grandeur from the train of political circum- 
stances attendant on the m. Mrs. Phillips was présent 
when Madame de Staël received the letter which sum~ 
moned her to rejoin her hasband at Coppet, and relates 
the effect produced upon her. She was most frankly 
inconsolable, spoke again and again of her sorrow at 
going, and made endless entreaties to Mrs. Phillips to- 
attend to the wants, spirits, and affaire of the friends 
whom she was leaving. She even chargea her with a. 
message of forgiveness for the ungrateful Fanny, and 
f airly sobbed when parting with Mrs. Folk. 

Madame de Staël did not leave Coppet again untiL 
after the Révolution. Her life seems to hâve passed 
with a monotony that the long drama of horror slowljr 
culminating in Paris rendered tragically sombre. She 
continued her efforts — every day more difficult of 
accomplishment and stérile of results — to save her 
friends and foes ; and when the Queen was arraigned, 
she wrote, in a few days, that éloquent and well- 
known defence of her which called down upon the 
writer the applause of every generous heart in Europe.. 

The Neckers during this period seem to hâve seen 
very little society. Gibbon was almost their onljr 
friend ; and in 1794 he went to England, and a few 
months later died. The next to go was Madame 
Necker herself. She had long been ill, and her last few 
months of life were embittered by cruel pain. She 
had prepared for her end with the minute and morbid 
care that might hâve been expected from her. The 
tomb at Coppet in which she resta, together with her 
husband and daughter, was built in conformity with 
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lier wishes, and in great part under her eyes. She died 
on 6th May 1794. M. Necker felt her death acutely, 
and for months not even his daughter's sympathy could 
console him. Madame Necker had one of those self- 
tormenting natures which poison the existence of 
others in embittering their own. Too noble to be 
slighted, and too exacting to be appeased, they work 
out the doom of unachieved desires; and when they 
go to be wrapt in eternal mystery, their parting gift to 
their loved ones is a vague remorse and doubting. 
Silent themselves when they might hâve spoken, they 
leave an unanswered question in the hearts of their 
survivors. Monsieur Necker, with his exaggerated 
•consciousnessj must hâve asked himself repeatedly if 
he had cared for his strange and loving wife enough. 
Madame de Staël mourued her mother sincerely, but 
it is clear that the keenest edge of her grief came f rom 
contemplation of her father's. 

Three months had not elapsed after Madame 
Necker's death when the 9th Thermidor dawned, and 
■at its close, ail sanguinary as that appalling ter- 
mination was, France drew one long sigh of incon- 
•ceivable relief, for Robespierre had fallen. The 
Directory followed, and Baron de Staël having been 
ire-nominated to his post, his wife lost no time in 
hurrying back to Paris. There, true to her indefatig- 
able self, she immediately set about obtaining the 
eradication of her friends' names from the list of the 
proscribed émigrés. From this moment her opinions, 
■and with them her character, nnderwent a certain 
«change. She had been a moderate royalist ; she be- 
came avowedly a republican. But her republicanism 
was of a strangely abstract and eclectic sort, and it 
was dashed with so many personal leanings towards 
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monarchiste, that it resulted in nothing better than a 
spirit of intrigue. 

She could not understand that the law, whatever 
it may be, which governs circumstances, makes no 
account of individuals. She believed that, by causin^ 
Mathieu de Montmorency and Talleyrand to be re~ 
called from exile, and inspiring Benjamin Constant 
with the loftiest ideals, she could obliterate the blood- 
stained past and reverse the logic of events. When 
everybody (everybody, that ia, whom she cared about) 
should hâve been restored to peace, prosperity, and 
the air of France, she conceived that the study of 
meta$hysical Systems and the cultivation of the affec- 
tions would alone be needed to re-model and perfect 
humanity. 

With this in view she toiled and plotted un- 
ceasingly, clasping the hands of régicides like 
Barras, rubbing skirts with such women as Madame 
Tallien, and sacrificing her own pet idéal of womanly 
duty, which consisted, as she repeatedly proclaimed, 
in loving and being loved, and leaving the jarring 
strife of politics to men. 

Had she remained in France, she must iuevitably 
hâve been betrayed into greater inconsisteucies still. 
But, fortunately for her famé, her intellect, and her 
character, the period was approaching in which Bona- 
parte's aversion was to condemn her to a décade of 
illustrious exile. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TRANSFORMED CAPITAL. 

In ail its varied story, the world probably never 
offered a stranger spectacle than that presented by 
Paris when Madame de Staël returned to it in 1795. 
The mixture of classes was only equalled by the con- 
fusion of opinions, and thèse, in their tura, were pro- 
claimed by the oddest contrasts in costumes. Musca- 
dins in grey coats and green cravats, twirled their 
canes insolently in the faces of wearers of greasy 
carmagnoles ; while the powdered pigtails of reaction- 
aries announced the aristocratie contempt of their 
wearers for the close-cropped heads of the Jacobins. 

To the squalid orgies in the streets, illuminated by 
stinking oil-lamps, and varied by the rumble of the 
tumbrils, had succeeded the salons where Joséphine 
Beauharnais displayed her Créole grâce, and Notre- 
Dame de Thermidor sought to wield the social sceptre 
of decapitated princesses. Already royalism had re- 
vived, although furtively, and fans on which the name 
of the coming King could be read but by initiated 
eyes, were passed from hand to hand in the cafés of 
" Coblents." A strange light»hearted nervous gaiety 
— intoxicating as Champagne — had dissipated the lurid 
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gloom of thé Terror ; the dumbness of horror had 
given way to a reckless contempt for tyranny. A 
sordid, demented mania for spéculation had invaded 
ail classes, and refined and délicate women trafficked 
in pounds of sugar or yards of cloth. 

An enormous sensation was produced by Ducancel's 
Nouveaux Aristides, ou V Intérieur des Comités Révolu- 
tionnaires, a comedy in which its author distilled into 
every Une the hoarded bitterness of his soûl against 
the Jacobins. 

Barras flaunted his cynical sensuality and shameless 
waste in the face of a bankrupt society ; and austère 
revolutionaries, beguiled into the enervating atmo- 
sphère of the gilded salons, sold their principles with 
a stroke of the same pen that restored some illustrions 
proscribed one to his family. "Every one of us was 
soliciting the return of some émigré among his 
frïends," writes Madame de Staël. "I obtained 
several recalls at this period ; and in conséquence the 
deputy Legendre, almost a man of the people, 
denounced me from the tribune of the Convention. 
The influence of women, and the power of good 
society, seemed very dangerous to those who were 
excluded, but whose colleagues were invited to be 
seduced. One saw on decadis, for Sundays existed no 
longer, ail the éléments of the old and new régime 
united, but not reconciled." 

Into this seething world Madame de Staël threw 
herself with characteristic activity. Legendre's attack 
upon her, f oiled by Barras, could not deter her from 
interférence. Her mind being fixed upon some idéal 
Republic, she was anxious to blot out ail record of 
past intolérance. The prospect of restoring an aristo- 
crat to his home, or of shielding him from fresh 
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dangers, invariably proved irrésistible to her. Never- 
theless she was quick to perceive and to signalize the 
f olly of the reactionaries ; and she felt but scant 
sympathy with the mad attempt at a monarchical 
restoration knowu in history as the 13th Vendémiaire» 
She uttered no word of palliation for the massacres 
committed by the Royalists in Lyons and Marseilles, 
and she was more than willing to admit the benefits 
conferred on France by the first six months of the 
Government of the Directory. 

But she could not be happy at the continued exclu- 
sion of the nobles and clericals ; and any appeal from 
one of them touched her with ail the force of old 
association. Talleyrand had not returned from Ame- 
rica when her éloquence induced Chénier to address 
the Convention in favour of his recall. Montesquion 
next claimed her attention ; and in conséquence 
of ail tbis she became an object of suspicion and 
was accused of exciting revolt. The Government, 
indeed, thought her so dangerous that, at one moment, 
when she was at Coppet, they ordered her to be 
arrested and brought to Paris, there to be imprisoned. 
Barras, however, defended her, as she relates, " with 
warmth and generosity," and, thanks to him, she was 
enabled to return, a free agent, to France. 

Throughout the events preceding the coup d'État of 
the 18th Fructidor, Madame de Staël was keenly 
alive to the danger which threatened and eventually 
overtook her friends among the Modérâtes. To act, 
in thèse circumstances, was with her a second nature. 
Her relations with Barras had naturally become very 
friéndly; and she nsed her influence to obtain 
the nomination of Talleyrand to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. " His nomination was the only part 
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that I took in the crisis preceding the 18th Fructidor, 
and which I hoped by such means to avert," she 
wrote. " One was justified in hoping that the intelli- 
gence of M. de Talleyrand would bring about a recon- 
eiliation between the two parties. Since then I hâve 
not had the least share in the différent phases of his 
political career." 

There is a ring of disappointment in thèse words ; 
but how could Madame de Staël, with her supposed 
infallible insight, ever hâve believed in such a nature? 

" It is necessary to serve someone," was the answer 
of a noble when reproached for accepting the office of 
Chamberlain to one of Napoleon's sisters. Madame 
de Staël records the reply with scorn ; but she should, 
one thinks, hâve recognised the fibre of just such a 
man in the Bishop of Autun. The proscription ex- 
tending on ail sides after the 18th Fructidor, Madame 
de StaëPs intervention became unceasing. She learnt 
the danger incurred by Dupont de Nemours, according 
to her "the most chivalrous champion of liberty'' 
France possessed, and straightway she betook herself 
to Chénier, who, two years previously, had made the 
speech to which Talleyrand owed his recall. Her 
éloquence soon fired the nervous, violent-natured, but 
imaginative author, and, hurrying to the tribune, he 
succeeded in saving Dupont de Nemours, by repre- 
senting him as a man of eighty, whereas he was barely 
sixty. This device displeased the very person in whose 
favour it was adopted; but Madame de Staël saved 
her friends in spite of themselves. 

So much energy could not be displayed with im- 
punity^ and the Committee of Public Safety caused a 
hint to be conveyed to the Baron de Staël, which 
induced his wife to retire for a short time to the 
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country . According to Thibaudeau, indeed, the hint was 
in the first instance a distinct order to quit France, and 
M. de Staël eut a somewhat sorry figure when appear- 
ing before the Committee to protest against it. In spite 
of his " embarrassed air" and H want of dignity," he 
managed to convey to his hearers that to expel the 
wife of an ambassador would be a violation of rights ; 
and after some discussion the decree was withdrawn. 
Nevertheless, probably yielding to the prudent repré- 
sentations of her husband, Madame de Staël did retire 
for a while, and took refuge with a friend. We may 
suppose that she felt greatly aggrieved and ill-used, 
and yet it cannot be denied that her qualities — rare and 
noble though they might be — were not of a nature 
to recommend her to a Revolutionary Government. 
One can even affirm that they were not of a sort to 
recommend her to any Government. Her talents, her 
wealth, and her position gave her immense social 
power. When she used this, as she repeatedly did, 
to inspire officiais with disobedience to orders, and to 
save the lives of reactionary prisoners at the risk of 
ruining radical functionaries, it is not to be wondered 
at if the selfish majority regarded her interférence as 
exceedingly pernicious. 

It may even be questioned whether her influence at 
this time was intrinsically valuable. Her state of 
excited feeling kept her floating between sympathy 
with principles and sympathy with individuals. The 
resuit was an eclecticism of feeling, which reflected 
itself in the composition of her salon. Had she been 
able to déclare herself frankly either Monarchical or 
Republican, she might hâve left some lasting impress 
on the destinies of her land. As it was, she was kept 
in a condition of restless activity which, while stérile 

5 * 
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of intellectual results, brought her into disrepate as a 
conspira tor. 

The time was now rapidly approaching when Bona- 
parte was to cross her path, and, as she chose to con- 
ceive it, to spoil her existence. The instrument of 
destiny, in this instance, was Benjamin Constant. 
Immediately after the fall of Robespierre he arrived — a 
young old man, world-weary, full of unsteady force, 
and warmed by an inner flarae of passion that some- 
times smouldered but never died down. 

A Bernese noble, he had been reared in aristocratie 
préjudices, but his life was early embittered by domestic 
circumstances and the political conditions of his 
country. After being educated at Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and in Germany, he was forced by his father to accept 
the post of Chamberlain at the Court of Brunswick. 
Ariel in the cloven pine was not more heart-sick, with 
the différence that Constantes "délicate" spirit was 
dashed by a vein of mephistophelian mockery. Some 
malignant fairy seemed to hâve linked to his flashing 
and unerring insight a disposition the most cynical of 
which man ever carried the burden through sixty-three 
years of life. Being utterly unwarped by illusion, he 
could place himself on the side of opposition with 
telling effect, for he could neither deceive himself nor 
be deceived by others ; and if not rigidly conscientious, 
he was inexorably logical. 

At war with the authorities of his native land, too 
familiarized with order to be further charmed by it, 
and tired of the solemn absurdities of Court func- 
tions, he turned his thonghts towards revolutionary 
Paris as being, perhaps, the one city in the world 
which could still afford him a fresh sensation. More- 
over, every élément of originality and audacity in his 
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brilliant minci was attracted by the amazing spectacle 
then presented by the Convention. A Government 
which, deprivèd of organized armies, money, or tradi- 
tions, confronted with a European coalition, and 
weighted with the responsibility of crime, had con- 
quered its enemies in the field, and made its will 
respected f rom the Pyrénées to the Rhine, was exactly 
of a kind to fascinate a born combatant like Constant. 
He arrived eager to be initiated into that strange 
world; longing to find himself in the salons of 
Madame Tallien, Joséphine Beauharnais, and Madame 
de Staël. 

Hitherto his Egeria had been Madame de Charrière, 
a charming middle-aged monitress, Dutch by birth, 
but French by right of intellect and choice of lan- 
guage. Her délicate pénétration and s'ubtle sympathy 
with minor moods had doubtless for years responded 
precisely to his idéal ; for if she might not excite, 
neither could she bore him; and she must hâve 
understood his fastidious notions even before he could 
express them. She was, in fact, perfection as long 
as he was still too young to mind feeling old; but 
there necessarily came a moment when that uncon- 
scious comedy was played out. The fitful energy of 
his nature had gradually vanquished his early lassi- 
tude, and he needed to renew his utterances at the 
founts of some SybiLline inspiration. 

Madame de Staël appears simply to hâve over- 
whelmed him ; and the effect which he produced on 
her was not less startling. Her salon was the rallying- 
ground of contradictory individualities. She believed 
in those days that she could reconcile Irreconcilables, 
and she welcomed Conventionnels liked Chénier and 
Roederer, stranded t€ survivais" of a vanished epoch 
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like Suard, Morellet, and Laharpe ; and aristocrats, 
some of them altogether soared and worn out, like 
Castellane, Choiseul, and Narbonne. Into this poli- 
tical ménagerie Constant fell like a spirit from another 
world. Applauding the Révolution, yet having played 
no part in it, he was its virgin knight. There was 
sometbing strange and attractive, also, in bis appear- 
ance: a certain awkwardness in figure and gesture 
joined to a handsome, élever young face and long fair 
hair. Just at that moment (1795) the prédominant 
tendency in Madame de Staël's salon was hostile to 
the Government. She prof essed herself already to be 
converted to Républicanisme and probably was so in 
theory, but she had not yet overcome her aversion to 
the real revolutionaries. Either directly through her 
influence, or with her tacit consent, Constant was 
induced to publish three letters protesting against the 
admission of two-thirds of the old Convention into 
the new body of Représentatives. The success which 
followed was prodigious. Ail the women of the 
Royalist party flattered and caressed him ; and ail the 
journaliste extolled him to the skies. Constant, how- 
ever, was not the man to bear that kind of petting 
long ; he reqnired excitement with some keener edge 
to it, and was, moreover, too logical, too naturally 
enlightened and libéral, to endorse reactionary plati- 
tudes. He hastened to disavow the letters; and 
although he did not find it easy to disabuse the public 
mind of its first impression, he was careful not to 
deepen this by any further mistakes. During the fol- 
lowing four years, his intimacy with Madame de Staël 
flourished and grew apace. They acted and reacted 
upon one another by the law of their opposing 
natures* His ardour was as uncertain as hers was 
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steady ; but whenever he caught fresh fire, it came from 
her. On the other hand, the tormenting kind of 
cruelty which belonged to his cynical caprice seems to 
hâve cast a spell over Madame de Staël's own warm 
and frank simplicity which she found it difficult to 
break. 

To Constant at this time belongs the merit of having 
appreciated her thoroughly and defended her warmly 
— if not invariably, at any rate in his truer moments. 
On his very first meeting with her, which was in 
Switzerland, she enthralled him instantaneonsly ; 
perhaps ail the more so that, like most people, he had 
been prejudiced against her by hearsay. He wrote to 
Madame de Charrière, who seems to hâve felt and ex» 
pressed some bitterness regarding his new acquaint- 
ance, that she should get rid of the idea that Madame 
de Staël was nothing more than a " talking machine." 

He praised her lively interest in everyone who suf- 
f ered, and her courage in scheming for the escape of 
her friends and enemies. He admitted that she might 
be active partly because she could not help it ; but 
silenced f urther carpiug by the remark that her activity 
was well employed. In about a month more, his 
admiration had risen to enthusiasm, and he could 
hardly find words in which to praise the brilliancy and 
accuracy of mind, the exquisite goodness, the gène* 
rosity and social politeness, the simplicity and charm 
of his latest friend. He declared that she knew just 
as well how to listen as to talk (a point on which 
many both before and after Madame de Charrière 
differed from him), and that she enjoyed the talents of 
other people quite as much as her own. This was 
perfectly true. No woman ever breathed who was less 
envious than Madame de Staël ; but, on the other 
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hand, what woman's intellect was ever so unapproach- 
able ? At the time, however, of her first acquaintance 
with Constant, her literary réputation was still to 
make, and it is not to be wondered at, consequently, if 
Madame de Charrière felt more inclined to question 
than agrée when informed that this restless female 
politician was a being of so superior a sort that her 
like could not be met with once in a century. 

About 1796 Madame de Staël took a new departure. 
Ferhaps thanks to Constantes enlightened views, 
perhaps thanks merely to her own common sensé, she 
felt the full futility of reactionary effort, and ranged 
herself frankly on the side of the Directory. The 
royalist Club de Clichy was by this time an accom- 
plished fact ; and to neutralize its mischievous influ- 
ence the Cercle Constitutionnel had been formed at 
the Hôtel de Salra. For some time Madame de Staël 
was the soûl of thèse meetings, and Constant was their 
orator. Finally, when a fresh division in the Conven- 
tion declared itself, and a large number of deputies 
deserted the Directory, Madame de Staël and Constant 
exerted themselves to prove that such dissensions could 
profit only the two extrêmes of Royalists or Terrorists, 
but never the Modérâtes. Naturally, the latter were 
deaf (when hâve Modérâtes eyes to see or ears to hear 
in moments of vital significance?), and Madame de 
Staël's worst prévisions were justified by the events of 
the 18th Fructidor. The establishment, two years 
later, of the Consulate, while filling Madame de Staërs 
noble soûl with dismay, offered Constant the oppor- 
tunity assigned to him by his talents. He entered 
then upon the course of opposition from which he did 
not again deviate until sixteen years later, when he 
yielded either to Napoléon' s personal charm, the fasci- 
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nation of his deeds, and the hope of bis repentance, 
or to the profound disgust of a world-worn man with 
the imbecility of the Restoration. 

This is how Constant, in 1800, described the state 
of the public mind in France : — 

" The predominating idea was : Liberty has done us 
harm, and we wish for it no longer ; and those who 
modestly pointed out to thèse candidates for slavery 
that the evils of the Révolution came precisely f rom the 
fact that the Révolution had suspended liberty, were 
hounded through the salons under the names of 
Jacobins and Anarchists. A nation which begged for 
slavery from a military chieftain of thirty, who had 
covered himself with glory, might count upon its 
wishes being gratified ; and they were." 

Thèse few lines are a good example of Constantes 
incisive intellect and biting style. Another man with 
such gifts would hâve retired disgusted from ail oppo- 
sition ; but Constant loved fighting for its own sake. 
Perhaps he loved the combat better than the cause ; 
but that is one of the secrets which it is given tp no 
one to fathom. Whatever the central motive, the final 
fact of his complex and interesting nature, he proved 
himself the idéal leader of a forlorn hope. 

By the contemporaries of Constant and Madame de 
Staël, the connection between thèse two brilliant 
minds was, as might be expected, variously judged. 
Later critics hâve asserted that he was completely 
under her influence, but it is more likely that his native 
cynicism and spurious passion alternately irritated 
and dominated her. She may hâve inspired, but she 
could not mould, a nature so original and perverse. 

Chênedoilé said of Madame de Staël about thistime, 
that she had more intelligence than she could manage. 
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and in this there was probably some truth. She had 
hardly begun to write as yet, having published (besidea 
some pamphlets) only the Letters on Rousseau, and 
her work on the Passions. Het turbulence of ideas,. 
scarcely then reduced to any System, must necessarily 
hâve been crystallised at moments by contact with a 
more definite mind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MADAME DE STAËL MEETS NAPOLEON. 

The hostility between Madame de Staël and Napo- 
léon was inévitable ; since not a single point of sym- 
pathy existed between them. Her moral superiority, 
unselfishness, romantic ardour, and sincerity, were 
precisely the qualities for which he would feel con- 
tempt, as being incompatible with the singleness of 
individual purpose, serene indifférence to suffering, 
and calm acceptance of means which are necessary 
to material saccess. Madame de Staël was intimately 
convinced that not only honesty, but every other 
virtue constituted the best policy. Napoléon treated 
ail such amiable théories as mère sentimentalism. If 
occasionally sensual from love of excitement, he 
was essentially passionless, and looked upon women 
as toys, not as sentient beings. He hated them to 
hâve ideas of their own; he liked them to be élé- 
gant, graceful, and pretty. He was brought into 
contact with Madame de Staël — a woman overflowing 
with passion, energy and intellect, large of person, loud 
of voice, careless in attire. She had generally found 
her éloquence invincible, and he meant nothing to be 
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invincible but his System. She had every reason to 
believe in her talent, and proclaimed that belief 
somewhat obstreperously ; while he was disgusted at 
not being able to differ from her, and at finding that 
there was still one light which could shine unquenched 
beside his star. He usually succeeded in repressing 
people so entirely, as to leave alive in them no possi- 
bility of protest; but she was, by her nature, irré- 
pressible. It is true that she records having felt 
«uffocated in his présence ; but such a feeling could 
not hâve endured in her long. A very little f amiliarity 
would hâve transformed it into impatient rébellion. 
For Napoléon society, with a few exceptions, was 
composed of dummies, some of them a little more 
tangible and resisting than others, consequently 
more difficult to thrust out of the way. The indi- 
vidual had no intrinsic value for him, but was 
simply a factor in the sum of success. Madame 
-de Staël admired everybody who was clever, loved 
«verybody who was good, pitied everybody who 
was sorrowful. She detested oppression, and fought 
against it and conquered, if not materially, at least 
morally, although sometimes she hardly foresaw, when 
«engaging in it, how much the fight would cost her. 
In the beginning of her acquaintance with him, 
Madame de Staël evidently entertained an admiration 
for Napoléon, greater than that which she eventually 
•cared to avow. Bourrienne goes so far as to assert 
that she was in love with him, and that she wrote him 
perfervid letters, which he disdainf ully ttrew into the 
*fire. It is not necessary to accept the whole of this 
story, Bourrienne as a returned émigré can hâve felt 
but a meagre sympathy for Madame de Staël, and he 
probably yielded to the temptation of making his 
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account of her as piquant as possible. But as she 
ne ver did any thing by halves, and always wrote with 
the most unconventional ardour, it is certain that her 
first sentiments towards the conqueror of Italy were 
expressed in a forra to weary rather than gratify 
him. She presumably praised him for views which he 
did not hold, and for a disinterestedness that he was 
far from feeling. He must hâve understood that to an 
intellect such as hers, the first shock of disappointment- 
would bring enlightenment, and then his schemes 
would be penetrated before they were ripe for exécu- 
tion. Add to ail thèse éléments of antipathy the fact 
that every intelligent man in Paris would find his way 
to Madame de Staël's salon, with the further fact that 
she herself was not to be silenced, and it becomes easy 
to understand how Bonaparte could condescend from* 
his greatness to hâte her. 

His aversion, owing to his Italian blood, had a strain 
of Pulcinello-like malignity, and every fresh outbreak 
ofclamour from his victim only roused him to strike- 
harder. That he should exile her in the first instance 
was not only compréhensible but justifiable. He had 
undertaken a gigantic task, that of accomplishing bjr 
the single force of his own will, and in the brief space 
of his own life-time, what, in the natural course of 
events, would hâve required the slow action of généra- 
tions. That is, he sought to weld into his own System 
the mobile, alert, and impressionable mind of France. 

To crush a thing so impalpable, to extinguish a 
thing so fiery, was an impossible undertaking, and to 
anybody but Napoléon it must hâve seemed so. He, 
at least, so far understood its magnitude, as to appre- 
ciate the full danger of even a momentary reaction. 
And what, in that sombre but electric atmosphère, 
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chargea with suppressed fire, was so likely to provoke 
a réaction as the influence of Madame de Staël — a 
woman of amazing talent, of high position, and great 
wealth; notoriously disinterested, and, although ever 
crue to her principles, yet strongly swayed by personal 
influences, 

Moreover, she represented the Opposition. Let 
anybody consider what public opinion is, even in well- 
ordered England, how it reverses in a moment the 
best laid plans of Ministère, and it becomes easy to 
understand how, in revolutionary France, a new thought 
«manating from Madame de StaëTs salon could prove 
gravely dangerous to Napoléon. In exiling her, he 
only treated her as she had been treated already. If 
he found her in France on coming to power, it was 
because she had been reconciled to the Directory ; but 
there never was the least chance of her becoming 
reconciled to him. 

There are several very womanly touches in Madame 
de Staël's own account of her relations with Napoléon. 
Hère is one of them, relating apparently to a time 
when the aversion between the First Consul and his 
illustrious foe had become an accomplished but not an 
acknowledged fatet. Madame de Staël was invited to 
Général Berthier's one evening when it was known 
that Napoléon would be présent. 

"Asïknew," she says, "that he spoke very ill of 
me, it struck me that he would address me with some 
of the rude things which he ofteu liked to say to 
women, even to those who flattered him ; and I wrote 
down on chance, before going to the party, the différent 
stinging and spirited replies which I could make to his 
speeches. £ did not wish to be taken by surprise if he 
insulted me, for that would hâve been a greater want 
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of character even than of wit ; and as nobody could be 
sure of remaining at ease with such a man, I had pre- 
pared myself beforehand to defy him. Fortunately, 
it was unnecessary ; he only put the most insiguifîcant 
question in the world to me, for . . . he never attacks 
except where he feels himself to be the stronger." 

The whole of this passage is enchantingly simple- 
minded. One may be allowed to think, in spite of 
Madame de Staël' s assertion to the contrary, that she 
was really disappointed at not being able to make some 
of her défiant retorts to the conqueror; but it was 
child-like of her to hâve arrangea them in advance ! 

Napoléon was preparing to invade Switzerland. 
Madame de Staël flattered herself for a moment that 
«he might deter him from the project, and sought an 
interview with him for that purpose. The tête-à-tête 
lasted an hour, and Napoléon listened with the utmost 
patience, but he did not give himself any trouble to 
discuss Madame de Staël's arguments, and quickly 
diverted the conversation to his own love of solitude, 
country life, and fine arts — three things for which, by 
the way, his visitor cared almost as little as himself. 
She came away convinced that the éloquence of Cicero 
and Demosthenes combined would not move him, but 
captivated, she admits, by the charm of his manner ; 
in other words, by the false bonhomie which he pos- 
sessed the art of introducing into his Italian garrulity. 
While Madame de Staël pleaded, and Bonaparte 
chattered, they were both learning to understand one 
another, but it is most probable that the first to be 
enlightened was the man. 

Switzerland being threatened with an invasion, 
Madame de Staël left Paris in 1798 to join her father 
at Coppet ; for he was still on the list of émigrés, and 
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therefore came under a law which f orbade him od pain 
of death to remain on any soil occupied by French 
troops. His daughter, always as much alarmed by 
remote danger as courageous when in imminent péril, 
trembled for his safety, and supplicated him to leave, 
but in vain. He probably supposed that her fears were 
groundless ; and so they turned out to be. 

When Madame de Staël was returning to France, 
Necker, anxious to hâve his name erased from the list 
of the proscribed, drew up a mémorial to that effect, 
which was presented by his daughter to the Govern- 
ment. His request having been unanimously granted, 
his next step was to endeavour to recover the two mil- 
lions which he had quixotically left in the public 
treasury when quitting France on the outbreak of the 
Révolution. The Government recognised the debt^ 
and offered to pay it out of the confiscated church 
lands. But to this M. Necker would not consent. He 
no longer disapproved of the sale of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, but he did not wish to throw doubt on his perfect 
impartiality by confounding his interests with hi& 
opinions. 

About this time Madame de Staël's séparation from 
her husband took place. Her ostensible object was to 
ensure the safety of her children's fortune, which was- 
jeopardised by Baron de Staël's extravagance. Any 
other reason which may hâve existed is not of great 
importance, inasmuch as the Baron, always a shadowy 
personage, had finally been quite eclipsed by his bril- 
liant wife. He was said to be indiffèrent to her, but 
he seems to hâve been always fairly amiable and very 
obedient. As it will not be necessary to speak of 
him again, it may be mentioned hère that he died in 
1802, and that his last moments were soothed by the 
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ministrations of his wife, who, hearing that he was ill, 
travelled from Switzerland to France to attend on him, 
and tried to bring him back with her to Coppet ; but 
he expired on the road at a place called Poligny. 

Madame de Staël happened to be returning from 
Coppet to Paris on the 18th Brumaire, when she learnt 
that her carriage had passed that of her iormer ally 
Barras, who was returning to his estate at Orosbois 
accompanied by gendarmes. The name of " Bona- 
parte" was on everybody's lips — the first time, as she 
remarks, that such a thing had happened since the 
Révolution. The state of things which she found on 
entering the capital was of a kind to excite her ima- 
gination. Pive weeks of intrigue had ripened Napo- 
leon's opportunity, and the 19th Brumaire dawned 
on a France exhausted and enslaved. 

From that moment Madame de Staël's rôle was 
marked out for her irrevocably as one of perpétuai 
opposition. At no time inclined to silence, she was, 
we may be sure, both loud and intrepid in her denun- 
ciation of the new tyranny. At first Napoléon ap- 
peared disposed to win her over. Joseph Bonaparte, 
who was her friend and frequented her salon, came to 
her once with something that sounded like a message. 
Napoléon had asked why Madame de Staël would not 
give in her adhésion to his Government? Did she 
want the two millions to be paid to her father, or rési- 
dence in Paris accorded him ? There should be no 
difficulty about either. She had only to say what it 
was she wanted. Madame de Staël's answer is cele- 
brated ; " The question is not what I want, but what I 
think." 

Some protests against the growing despotism pro- 
ceeded from the Tribunat, and notably from Constant. 

6 
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It is 8uperfluous to say that Madame de Staël ap- 
plauded thèse with fervour. It is well-known how, the 
evening previous to a celebrated speech which he was 
about to make, Constant consulted her on the subject. 
She encouraged him warmly, although already per- 
ceiving that the path which she had elected to tread 
would, in ail likelihood, lead to exile. The salon was 
fbll of her friends at the time, but Constant warned 
her that, if he spoke the next day, everybody would 
désert her. " You must obey your conscience," she 
replied ; but adds that, had she known what she would 
hâve to suffer from that day, and throughout the next 
ten years, her answer might hâve been différent. But 
hère we think that Madame de Staël's literary instinct 
carried her away. She was very sincère, but very 
imaginative, and, when writing for the public, it 
must often hâve been difficult for her to distinguish 
between what she felt before and a/ter the fact. Con- 
sidering what her disposition was, and the opportuni- 
tés for éloquence afforded both to herself and Constant 
by an attitude of hostility to Napoléon, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that she enjoyed her 
opposition with one half of her nature, if she regretted 
its résulta with the other. 

For some weeks after Constantes speech Madame de 
Staël's salon, usually so animated, was silent and 
deserted. Joseph Bonaparte was forbidden by his 
brother to attend it ; but most people needed no prohi- 
bition, they absented themselves of their own accord 
under various pretexts. Fouché, the Minister of 
Police, called on her, and insinuated that a brief 
retirement into the country would be advisable as 
giving the storm time to blow over. She took the hint, 
and retired for a short time to St. Ouen. On her 
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return to Paris she avers that she did not find Napo- 
leon's wrath at ail appeased. Apparently she expected 
it to die a spontaneous death, for she did not adopt 
the only means by which she could hâve pacified him, 
but continued to applaud, if not instigate, an active 
bostility to his measures. It would hâve been grand 
and magnanimous of Napoléon to hâve despised the 
enmity of a woman, but he was neither grand nor 
magnanimous. Moreover, the last thing which Madame 
de Staël probably desired was to be despised. Nobody 
ean deny her the meed of admiration which she 
deserved for her love of liberty, and the indomitable 
spirit with which, when in exile, she refused to coh- 
ciliate her oppressor by one word of praise. But, 
inasmuch as she knew with whom she had to deal, and 
what would be the conséquence of her actions, one 
must admit that the amount of pity which she claimed 
for herself, and has generally received, is excessive. 
She was in direct contradiction to her own théories of a 
woman's true duty, when interfering in politics ; and in 
being treated by Napoléon as a man might hâve been, 
she paid the penalty of the splendid intellect which 
emàncipated her from the habits and the views, if not 
from the weaknesses, of her sex. She was neither 
helpless nor harmless, since she eould stir up enemies 
to the tyrant by her éloquence, and revenge herself, 
when punished, by the power of her pen. She was 
exiled not because she was a woman and defenceless, 
but because she was a genius and formidable. She deli- 
berately engagea in a contest of which the object was 
to prove who was the stronger — herself or Napoléon. 

She came out of it scarred, but dauntless. What 
right had she to complain because the weapons that 
wounded her were keen ? 

6 * 
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Besides, paltry as Napoléon showed himself in 
many respects, he was a phenomenon of so exceptional 
a nature that to judge him by ordinary standards was 
absnrd. It was the weakness of France which made 
his opportunity ; and if the epoch had not been 
abnormal, he never could hâve dominated it. The 
people whom he governed had two courses open to 
them: to submit or to protest. The first brought 
profit, the second glory ; and the glory which is pur- 
chased by no sacrifice is unworthy of the name. 

In 1801 Madame de Staël published her work on 
Literature, in which, as she says, there was not a 
word concerning Napoléon, althougb "the most 
libéral sentiments were expressed in it with force." 
The book produced an immense sensation ; and Pari- 
sian society, in its admiration for the writer, forgot 
the First Consul's displeasure, and again crowded 
round her. She admits that the winter of 1801 was 
a pleasant one. Napoléon, passing through Switzer- 
land the previous summer, had seen and spoken with 
M. Necker. It is characteristic of both interlocutors 
that the ex-statesman was far more impressed with 
the warrior than the latter with him. Necker divined 
in the young hero a strength of will to which his own 
hesitating nature was a stranger ; while Napoléon, on 
his side, penetrating but prejudiced, contemptuously 
described the once august financier in two words, 
" A banker and an Idealist." With his usual 
cynicism, he attributed Necker's visit to the désire of 
employment; whereas Madame de -Staël affirmed that 
her father's chief object was to plead her cause. In 
this he was so far successful that résidence in France 
was for some time at least assured to her. " It was/' she 
writes, " the last time that my father's protecting hand 
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was extended over my lif e." For the moment, either this 
beneficent influence, or, as is more likely, a passing 
fitof good humour on the part of Napoléon, enabled her 
to enjoy existence. Fouché consented to recall several 
émigrés for whom she interceded, and even Joseph 
Bonaparte once again treàted her with cordiality, and 
entert&ined her for a little time at his estate at Mor- 
fontaine. 

A variety of circumstances arose to put an end to 
this state of things and to revive Napoleon's dislike 
to Madame de Staël. Her father published his work, 
Dernières Vues de Politique et de Finance, with the 
avowed intention of protesting against Napoleon's 
growing tyranny. His daughter had encouraged him 
in this feeling, herself unable, as she déclares, to 
silence this " Song of the Swan." Then Bernadotte 
had inaugurated a certain sullen opposition to the 
First Consul, and Madame de Staël immediately 
became his friend. Finally, her salon was more 
crowded than ever, and by great personages, such as 
the Prince of Orange and other embryo potentates, 
besides foreigners of celebrity in letters and science. 

Napoléon detested salons. It was his conviction 
that a woman who disposed of social influence might 
do anything in France, inasmuch as he held that the 
best brains in the country were female. Madame de 
Staël, moreover, possessed the art of keeping herself 
well before the public. Even now she had just pub- 
lished Delphine, and ail the papers were full of it. To 
please Napoléon, they condemned it as immoral — a 
étrange criticism in that âge, and an excellent adver- 
tisement in any. 

Napoléon, on Madame de Staël' s again visiting Swit- 
zerland, hinted to Lebrun that she would do well not 
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to return to Paris. His obsequious colleague hastened 
to intimate this by letter ; and although the com- 
munication was not officiai, the First Consul's lightest 
intimations by this time carried so ranch weight, that 
Madame de Staël was compelled to obey. She did so 
very reluctantly ; and, perhaps, if her father's pradence 
had not been greater than her own, her longing to be 
back in the capital would hâve overpowered every 
other considération. As it was, she made the best 
that she could of a year's nninterrupted sojourn at 
Coppet. The Tribunat meanwhile had shown itself 
again rebellions. Bonaparte, irritated, declared that 
he would shake twelve or fifteen of its members " from 
his clothes like ver min/ * and Constant had no choice 
but to rejoin his friend in Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NEW FACES AT OOPPET. 



Some remarkable people had already begun to cluster 
round the Châtelaine of Coppet. De Gérando, Sis- 
mondi, Camille Jordan, Madame de Kriidener, Ma- 
dame Récamier — ail are interesting names. Camille 
Jordan, who was introduced by De Gérando, appears 
to hâve been taken up at once with characteristic 
ardour by Madame de Staël. His Vrai Sens du Vote 
National sur le Consulat à Vie, published in 1802, 
was just the kind of trumpet-call to which she always 
responded. Straightway her letters to him became 
fréquent, and f ull of the excessive fervour and flattery 
which distinguished ail her protestations of affection. 
Oddly enough, Madame de Kriidener, not yet a 
priestess, but a most decided coquette, appears to hâve 
exercised a rather perturbing influence upon thèse new 
relations. Madame de Staël writes that she would 
hâve liked to send Jordan a ring containing a lock of 
her hair, and formerly the property of her husband > 
but she is restrained by the recollection of Madame 
de Eriidener's fair tresses, for which, as she learns > 
Camille entertains a lively admiration. Another letter 
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contaiDS an invitation to him to join her and one or 
two other friends in a journey to Italy, coupled with a 
playful hint that in such scènes he might find her 
society more agreeable than the lovely blonde's. 
Camille not responding in the way desired, Madame 
de Staël betrays some wounded feeling. She had 
thought that when once she had admired Jordan's 
writings so much, everything must be in harmony 
between them. She had been mistaken. She would 
take refuge in silence. Nevertheless she is not silent; 
and Madame de Krùdener's name reappears. Madame 
de Staël is willing to admit that she is a remarkable 
person, but objects that she is always talking of 
pèrsons who hâve killed theraselves for love of her. 
Then Jordan is summoned to say if it be true that 
he is in love, not with Madame, but with Mademoi- 
selle de Krùdener ? She has nothing but a Greuze-like 
face to recommend her, and if she has enthralled him 
then why has he not fallen a victim to every young 
girl of fifteen ? Nevertheless, if he really he in love, 
and will confess it, Madame de Staël will set herself 
to studv Mademoiselle de Krùdener better, with a view 
to loving her herself if she prove indeed worthy of 
Jordan's affection. 

In reading ail this, one is forced to the conclusion 
that a more emotional woman than Madame de Staël 
never trod the earth. Every human créature, perhaps, * 
has one unsolved — it may be insoluble riddle in his 
life — one mystery of feeling which nobody fathoms. 
More especially is this true of women who live so 
much in sentiment ; and supremely true of a woman 
like Madame de Staël. That ineffable something in 
her which nobody seeros to hâve guessed while she 
was living, of which Byron felt the présence in her 
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without divining the cause, was the passionate and 
unappeasable désire to be loved. Ail men who had 
dealings with her appear to hâve misunderstood 
lier in so far that they believed her to be more 
dominated by her head than her heart — instead 
of understanding that, in her, head and heart were 
the systole and diastole of a tempérament sur- 
prisingly forcible but not essentially strong. Or, if 
they did learn to comprehend her better at last, it 
was when she was no longer young, and feeling of a 
certain sort had become, alas ! ridiculous. As long as 
she was entitled to feel and to suffer they made almost 
a reproach to her of the intellectual superiority which 
they could not deny, and cast her back upon her own 
thoughts for happiness. 

Madame de Krudener, on one occasion, arrived at 
the complacent conclusion that Madame de Staël 
was jealous of* her. Not jealous of her beauty and 
golden looks, which was conceivable, and might hâve 
been true, but jealous of her literary famé ! Corinne 
jealous of Valérie ! It is true that Corinne had not 
yet seen the light, while Valérie had not only ap* 
peared, but had met with great success. So great an 
authority as St. Beuve pronounces Madame de Krùde» 
ner's novel to be a thing of joy, a work to be read 
thrice, "in youth, in middle lîfe, and in old âge." 
But it is possible to hâve many intellectual qualities, 
and yet remain at such an immeasurable distance 
beneath Madame de Staël that nothing but vanity 
could scale the height. 

Moreover, Madame de Krudener's meaner self had 
not been a stranger to the immédiate and surprising 
triumph of her work. She was always intriguing, 
and intrigued to some purpose when her novel was 
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on the eve of publication. Sbe ran about to ail the 
fournisseurs in Paris, asking them for bows à la 
Valérie, caps and gowns d la Valérie. 

They heard the name for the first time, but natu- 
rally proceeded to call a variety of articles by aa 
appellation presumably so fasbionable, and the suc- 
cess of the novel was assured. Madame de Krddener, 
promptly and conveniently oblivious of the sources 
of this sudden trinmph, allowed herself to become 
somewhat intoxicated by it, and wrote to a friend that 
the " dear woman " (meaning Madame de Staël) was 
jealous of her. The person at whom this accusation was 
levelled probably never heard of it. Sbe certainly would 
never hâve divined it ; and, the little difficulty about 
Jordan once overcome, she appears to hâve found 
Madame de Krudener's society more than tolerable» 
Indeed they ended by becoming affectionate friends; 
but that was after the authoress of Valérie had un- 
dergone the mystic change which transformed her 
from a flirt into a priestess. 

She had always been immensely admired, and had 
not preserved a spotless réputation. But she had one 
of those emotional natures in which a restless vanity, 
love of novelty, a morbid sensibility and an excess 
of imagination, combine to produce religious fervours. 

Standing at a window in Riga one day, she saw an 
old admirer drop dead at the very moment that he 
was lifting his hat to salute her. This event made on 
her one of those terrifying and ineffaceable impres- 
sions which in regenerate circles is known as " a call.' 1 
She plunged into mysticism; became the exponent 
of a new dogma, and finjally claimed for herself the 
gift of prophecy. Feople were, of course, not wanting 
to déclare that her prédictions had in several instances 
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been verified ; and, her personal fascination remaining 
always great, she now acquired an enormous influence. 
Her extrême self-abnegation and boundless charities- 
increased ber réputation for sanctity, and she even 
succeeded in bringing down on herself a satisfactory 
amount of persécution. In Paris superstition was, as 
always., rife. The days were not yet so remote when 
Philip Egalité had gone to question the devil in the 
quarries of Montrouge; and men were barely more 
than middle-aged who in their first youth had looked 
on the brazen brow of Cagliostro, and felt their 
blood agreeably frozen by the Comte de St. Ger- 
main's casual mention of personal expériences three 
hundred years old. But little more that thirty years 
previously to Madame de Krudener's "revival" Mes- 
mer had seen numbers of the fairest and many not of 
the stupidest heads in Paris gathered round his famous 
baquet. A little later the illuminati had been credited 
unveraciously and to their scant honour, with a share 
in the sanguinary priesthood of Robespierre, and finally 
Mademoiselle Lenormand had shuffled the cards of 
propheçy at the instance of Napoléon himself. Into 
this strange world, so exhausted and cynical, yet 
excited, impulsive, and thirsting for novel émotions, 
the Northern Sybil, with her strange, pale face and 
shining eyes, came like a wandering star. 

But ail this was subséquent to our first meeting: 
with her at Coppet, when she was still fairly young, 
and singularly pretty, and the gold in her tresses owed 
as yet no fancied splendour to the auréole of inspira- 
tion. 

Madame Recamier, the charming Juliette, was a 
far more normal, but a not less attractive person. 
Chateaubriand^ memoirs hâve made her famous, but 
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he was among the latest of her many swains. Her 
path through lif e was strewn with conquests ; and she 
had offers of marriage by the score. They continued 
up to the âge of fifty-one, when the author of René 
laid a heart which was hardly worthy of her at her 
feet. 

Three générations of Montmorencys adored her; 
a German prince of royal blood urged her to divorce 
her husband in order to marry him* and Lucian 
Bonaparte was among the most ardent of her slaves. 
Ampère the younger, at twenty, fell in love with her, 
«he being then forty-three ; and Chateaubriand ad* 
«Iressed her as " très belle et très charmante " when she 
was seventy and blind. The little Savoyards turned 
round in the streets to look at her ; and when they 
<did 80 no longer she knew that her marvellous beauty 
iras on the wane. But the fascination of her grâce, 
lier goodness, her unfailing tact and délicate intelli- 
gence, survived her loveliness ; and the men who knew 
lier still worshipped her for years after fresher charms 
had attracted the eyes of the multitude. She was not 
a politician, but her friendship with Madame de Staël 
gave her decided opinions ; and she incurred the anger 
of Napoléon by declining to be Dame du Palais to one 
of his sisters. It was said, however, that what 
8pecially râised his ire was that a throng which on one 
occasion had been assembled to do homage to him, 
«o far forgot his présence, when Madame Récamier 
appeared, as to hâve eyes only for her. 

Mnally Constant, the inexplicable, unhappy, bril- 
liant Constant, sought the peace which he had never 
found in anyone in a tardy passion for her. He 
sought in vain, for she treated him as she treated ail 
men, with a kind and gracious indifférence which her 
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unique fascination robbed of ail its sting. She influ- 
encée! his political conduct — not altogether for good r 
as it turned out in 1814, when Napoléon returned 
from Elba. Vague hints at a rivalry before this date 
between her and Madame de Staël are to be found in 
some of the correspondence of the time ; but they are 
contradicted by the tone of Madame de Staël's letters, 
to her belle Juliette ; and by Madame Récamier's own> 
rare discrétion. 

Moreover, althougb Constant first saw Madame 
Récqmier at Coppet in 1806, and confided to her 
those grievances of his against Madame de Staël, 
which just then were rising to exaspération point, 
it was only hx 1813, when she called upon him 
to défend the interests of Murât at the Congress of 
Vienna, that he fell in love with her. The correspon- 
dence which ensued between them does more honour 
to her than to him. Leaving aside the questionable 
nature of his passion, he allowed himself to speak of 
Madame de Staël with a fractious mistrust which, 
even if transitory, could hâve corne from nobody 
with a more déplorable grâce. The basis of the 
sentiment appears to hâve been jealousy of Madame 
de Staël's influence over her devoted friend. Such 
a jealousy was as futile as paltry; for it would 
hâve needed a more witching tongue even than Con- 
stantes to hâve shaken the loyalty of the loving Juliette* 
To gratify a rëquest of hers he wrote some fragmente 
of memoirs and sketched a portrait of Madame de 
Staël which, besides much praise, contains some f urtive 
sarcasm at her inexpugnable belief in herself — that 
large quality, too grand to be called conceit, which,. 
according to Constant, amounted to a cultus and in» 
spired a " religious respect." 
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It is interesting to record that the first time 
Chateaubriand ever saw Madame Recamier was at 
Madame de StaëPs. He had gone to thank the latter 
for having occupied herself about his recall to France. 
He found her at ber toilette, talking eagerly, and 
twirling in her fingers, as usual, a little green twig. 
Madame Recamier suddenly entered, dressed in white. 
From that moment Chateaubriand was so absorbed in 
her, that he had no longer any attention to bestow on 
her éloquent friend. This was in 1800. He did not 
«ee her again for twelve years, Benjamin Constant, in 
the " portrait " already mentioned, has left an account 
of Madame Recamier and Madame de Staël, which 
gives a very good idea of both of them,. and is specially 
interesting as coming from such a source. He relates 
that, at the first interview between them Madame 
Recamier felt very shy. He says : — 

Madame de Staël's appearance has been much discnssed, but a 
magnifîcent glance, a sweet smile, and an habituai expression of kind- 
ness, the absence of ail minute affectation and of ail embarrassing 
reserve, flattering words, praise a little direct bnt apparently dictated 
by enthosiasm, an inexhaitstible variety in conversation, astonish, 
attract, and reconcile almost everybody who approaches her. I know 
no woman, and even no man, who is more convinced of her immense 
snperiority over the whole world, and who renders this conviction less 
oppressive to others. Nothing could be more charming than the con- 
versations between Madame de Staël and Madame Recamier. The 
rapidity of the one in expressing a thousand new thoughts, the 
rapidity of the second in seizing and jndging them ; on the one aide 
a strong and masculine intelligence which nnmasked everything, on 
the other a délicate and penetrating mind which nnderstood every- 
thing. Ail this formed a whole impossible to render for those who 
did not enjoy the privilège of witnessing it. 

Madame de Staël scattered golden rain of the 
frankest and sincerest praise over Madame Becamier 
every time that she addressed her. " You are exqui- 
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site," "you are beautiful/' " youreign as a qaeen over 
sentiment," are among the sentences that stud every 
other line of her letters. Another of her female 
friends was she whom she named the " sweet Annette 
de Gérando," the wife of the author of The Signs and 
Art of Thinking in their Mutual Relations, the Origin 
of Human Intelligence, the Comparative History of 
Philosophie Systems, &c. He was a philanthropist as 
well as a philosopher, and Madame de Staël in later 
years once made rather a bitter allusion to this fact. 
As time went on, and Napoleon's star blazed brighter, 
De Gérando was unable to resist the gênerai infection 
of idolatry; moreover, he had accepted a post under 
the new Goyernment, and the withering blight of offi- 
oialism fell to a certain extent on his spirit. " There 
is too much philanthropy in his friendship," wrote 
Madame de Staël to Jordan. " One is afraid of being 
treated by him like a pauper." 

But in the summer of 1801 ail this was still in the 
future, and harmony and wit reigned at Coppet. 
Sismondi about this time appears on the scène; 
discreet, observant, serene, reasonable, he conceived 
for Madame de Staël a friendship which remained 
moderate in expression and sincère in feeling to 
the last. He was not as much dazzled by her as 
many, and saw her f ailings clearly. Occasionally she 
even wounded his quiet self-love, and once or twice, 
when very restless and excited, she offended him. But 
he was invariably drawn back to her by the spell of 
her goodness. He appears as a rock of strength amid 
ail the sparkling, moving, changing tide of ideas and 
feelings that rippled, dashed, recoiled, and returned 
unceasingly in every hour of the sojourn at Coppet. 
His steady sensé and calm judgment bring out into 
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sharper contrast the unrest of Constant ; the flashing 
splendour of Madame de Staël ; the dreamy refinement 
of Mathieu de Montmorency ; the fantastic charm of 
Madame de Kriïdener, and the unfailing grâce of the 
lovely " Juliette." 

Bonstetten was yet another visitor at the château» 
He was called the Swiss Voltaire, was eternally young, 
and even grew younger and more plastic in mind a» 
the unnoticed years crept over him. He had seen 
Madaine Necker in Paris when she was still unmarried, 
and reappeared in her daughter's home at Coppet a» 
gay, as smiling, as vivacious, and witty, as he had 
shown himself in the long-vanished salon of Madame 
de Vermenoux. He laid himself at Madame de Staël' s 
f eet at once, was received by her with her usual graciou* 
warmth, and profited by her keen but generous criti- 
cism of his works. Everybody began by gently 
laughing at Bonstetten's incurable youthfulness, and 
ended by adoring him for it. He wanted steadiness of 
intellectual purpose — a " belfry," as St. Beuve ex- 
presses it ; in other words, some central fact of mind 
round which ail his ideas could rally — but he had 
plenty of insight, and, amid the universal eulogium of 
Madame de StaëPs powers, seems to hâve been the 
first to point out a defect in her which Schiller com- 
mented on later. For when writing of her to Frede- 
rica Brun, he says : " Her goodness is extrême, and 
nobody has more intellect ; but that which is best in 
you, in her does not exist. She lacks feeling for art,, 
and sees no beauty except in éloquence and intelli- 
gence. She has more practical wisdom than anybody, 
but uses it more for her friends than herself .'' 

Frederica Brun herself came to Geneva about this 
time, and has left enthusiastic descriptions of Madame 
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de Staël, of Necker, Madame Necker de Saussure 
and Madame Rilliet-Hiïber. She also bore testimony 
to Madame de Staël's dévotion to her children. Her 
eldest son, Auguste, and her only daughter, Albertine, 
were destined ail her life to solace her by their love for 
much that she suffered^ She directed the éducation of 
both her boys, but occupied herself especially with that 
of the girl. She was accused by some of her friends, 
even by Sismondi, of not caring very much for her 
children; but no word of theirs ever betrayed any 
sensé of such a deficiency in her. On the contrary, 
both Auguste and Albertine always spoke and wrote 
of her with the utmost enthusiasm. 

After spending two summers and one winter un- 
interruptedly at Coppet, during which period she wrote 
and published Delphine, the désire to return to France 
grew into an overpowering force. Napoléon had now 
been declared Consul for life, and was preparing to 
invade England. She hoped, she said, that amid such 
multifarious occupations he would not hâve leisure 
to conceive any objection against her establishing her- 
self within a few miles of Paris, near enough, in fact t 
to enjoy the society of such friends as would not be too 
much in awe of the potentate to pay her occasional 
visita. She further deluded herself with the notion 
that Napoléon would shrink from the odium of 
exiling a woman so well-known as herself. Such a 
hope shows how simple Madame de Staël could still be 
at times. Napoléon was no longer in a position in 
which blâme for mère détails of conduct could touch 
him, and his career from this moment was to be one 
long outrage on public opinion. 

Madame de Staël established herself in a country 
house about ten miles from Paris. Then there hap~ 

7 
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pened a circumstance which she had not foreseen. In 
the eighteen months of her sojourn ai Coppet, the 
society which she knew formerly had grown baser. A 
whole race of parasites had arisen, whose real or fan- 
cied interest it was to obtain the favour of Napoléon 
by denouncing the people whom he detested. A woman, 
whose name is suppressed, lost no time in informing 
Napoléon that the road leading to Madame de StaëFs 
dwelling was crowded with her visitors. Immediately 
one of her friends warned her that a gendarme would 
probably be sent to her without loss of time. She 
izistantly became a prey to anxiety, an excessive anxiety 
it is certain, for she was excessive in most things. 

She wrote to De Gérando to plead her cause with 
Talleyrand ; she solicited the good offices of Lucian 
and Joseph Bonaparte; and finally she wrote a pas- 
sionate but dignified letter to Napoléon himself. 
Then she waited, in the midst of strangers, and con- 
suming herself with a fiery impatience that made every 
hour of fresh suspense a torture. She spent the nights 
«itting up with her maid, listening for the tramp of 
the horse which was to bring the gendarme and his 
message. But the gendarme did not arrive ; and, worn 
out with her terrors, Madame de Staël bethought her- 
self of her "beautiful Juliette." That loving and 
devoted person assured her of a kind welcome at St. 
Brice, a place about two leagues from Paris. Thither 
Madame de Staël went, and, finding there a varied and 
agreeable society, was for the time being cured of her 
fears. Hearing nothing more about her exile, she 
persuaded herself that Napoléon had changea his 
mind ; and she returnçd with some friends to her own 
lodgings at Maffliers. It is probable enough that some 
officious courtier again drew her enemy*s attention to 
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lier; or perhaps Madame de Staël's own letter, in 
which slie spoke of lier children's éducation and her 
father*s advanced âge, and betrayed in every Une her 
hannting fear of exile, enlightened Napoléon as to th/e 
tenderest spot in which to wound her. Disliking her 
as he did, and irritated by the mère thought of her as 
he seems to hâve been, it would hâve been highly 
•characteristic of his southern malice to be decided in 
his course by the very prayers that should hâve 
deterred him. 

However that may be, she was sitting at table with 
her friends one late September afternoon when she 
perceived a rider, dressed in grey, pull up at her gâte 
*nd ring the bell. This prosaic-looking individual 
was the messenger of destiny. She felt it at once, 
although he did not wear the dreaded uniform. He 
was the bearer of a letter signed by Napoléon, and 
ordering her to départ within twenty-four hours for 
any place not nearer than forty leagues to Paris. 

Needless to say, Madame de Staël did not submit 
without protest ; and represented so energetically to 
the gendarme that a woman ' and three children could 
not be hurried off with no more préparation than a 
recruit's, as to induce him to allow her three days at 
Paris in which to get ready. 

On their way they stopped for a f ew moments at 
Madame Récamier's, and there found General Junot, 
who, like everybody else, was one of Juliette's admirers. 
Perhaps to please the latter, he promised to inter- 
cède with the despot for her illustrious friend; and 
he was, as it appears, so far successful that Napo- 
léon accorded permission for Madame de Staël to 
Teside at Dijon. As soon as Madame Recamier 
received this news she communicated it in a letter to 
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the care of Camille Jordan. But Madame de Staël 
never received it, having been driven, as she says, 
by daily admonitions from her gendarme — but as 
Madame Eecamier appeared to think, by her own im- 
patient agitation — away from Paris to Morfontaine. 
This was the home of Joseph Bonaparte. Probably 
pitying her state of excitement and misery, he invited 
her thither to spend a few days. He was just then 
animated, as far as he dared be, by a spirit of opposi- 
tion to his mighty brother ; and perhaps — who knows? 
- — was kind to Madame de Staël as much for that 
reason as for any other. In any case, nobody in those 
days appears to hâve been profoundly in earnest ex- 
cept Madame de Staël herself. She could not recover 
either patience or peace. She was wretched at Mor- 
fontaine, in spite of the kindness of her host and 
hostess, because surrounded with officers of the 
Government who had accepted the servitude against 
which she rebelled. She knew that her f ather would 
receive her, but the thought of taking refuge at 
Coppet again was distasteful to her. 

She had but just left that place, and to return 
thither was to résume habits of which she had tired, 
and to acknowledge herself beaten. Probably she 
longed for a change; and probably enough, also, she 
was in that morbid condition of mind in which to do 
the simplest and most obvious thing is to rob grief of 
ail its luxury. Finally, she decided to crave permis- 
sion through Joseph to betake herself to Germany, 
with the distinct assurance that the French Minister 
there would consider her a foreigner, and leave her in 
peace. Joseph hastened to St. Cloud for the purpose, 
and Madame de Staël retired to an inn within two 
leagues of Paris, there to await his reply. 
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At the end of one day, receiving no answer, and 
fearing (but why ?) to attract attention to herself by 
remaining any longer in one inn, she sought the 
shelter of another; and is extremely — one cannot 
really lielp thinking needlessly — éloquent in describ- 
ing her anguish during thèse self-imposed pérégrina- 
tions. At last Joseph's letter came. He not only 
forwarded her the permission to go to Berlin, but 
added several valuable letters of introduction, and 
took leave of her in the kindest terms. 

Accompanied by her children and Benjamin Con- 
stant, she started, hating the postillions for their 
boasted speed, and feeling that every step taken by 
the horses was a fresh link in the ever-lengthening 
and indestructible chain of which one end was Paris 
and the other her heart. 

What Constant's feelings were she does not say, 
and speaks of his accompanying her as a spontaneous 
act of friendship. But he had been exiled as well 
as herself; and although his désire to go to Germany 
had partly determined hers, and neither wished to 
separate from the other, there are indications that 
Constant quitted France as reluctantly as his com- 
panion. 

Their relations were already varied by alternate 
periods of shine and storm ; and although her influ- 
ence over him was still immense, it had begun, as was 
inévitable with such a mah, to fret him. And probably 
some doubts that were not political, and some suffer- 
ings that had their root in another cause than exile, 
played their part in the extrême agitation of Madame 
de Staël's mind at this period. 
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CHAPTER X. 
madame de staël visits germany. 

At Metz Madame de Staël was received in triumplu 
The Prefect of the Moselle entertained her ; parties 
were given in her honour; and ail the literary big-wigs 
of the place hastened to do her homage. She there* 
for the first time, came into personal contact with 
Charles de Villers, with whom she had previously 
corresponded on the subject of Kant. Of course she 
was charmed with him, her first impulse invariably 
being to find every clever or distinguished person 
delightful. Her friendship with him resembled ail her 
friendships. She began by expecting to hâve in- 
spired as much enthusiasm as she felt, possibly a little 
more, seeing that she was a woman, and such a 
woman, and exiled to boot. Villers, a cross-grained 
kind of Teuton, had no idea of allowing his théories, 
which were extremely sturdy on ail subjects, to be 
spirited away by any of Madame de Staël's conversa- 
tional conjuring tricks. They discussed philosophy» 
and he railed sourly at French taste; and, perhaps by 
way of proving his final émancipation from ail such 
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fetters, lie had obtained the companionship of a cer* 
tain Madame de Rodde, whom Madame de Staël 
described, with some asperity, as a " fat German." 

But she separated from the philosopher still quite 
charmed with his appréciation of the good and true, 
and not in the least repulsed by his ways. On the 
contrary, she wrote to him shortly afterwards, 
reproaching him passionately with his silence. One 
can imagine how absurd such exactions must hâve 
seemed to the good Villers, with his head full of Kant 
and Madame de Rodde to attend to his comforts ; but 
the truth was that Madame de StaëFs mood just then 
caused her to raake herself needlessly misérable about 
everything. To Mathieu de Montmorency shè wrote 
that she was filled with terror, and fancied that death 
must shortly overtake her father, children, friends, 
everybody dear to her. 

She seemed to f orget entirely that it was her own 
choice which had taken her to Germany ; Napoléon 
had banished her merely from Paris ; and there was 
nothing to prevent her returning to Coppet to soothe 
the last years and enjoy the conversation of her 
venerated father. But this did not suit her; she 
required a wider intellectual horizon and more varied 
society. 

For many reasons, some of them dépendent on 
the political bias of monarchical writers, it has been 
the fashion to proclaim Madame de Staël's opposition 
to Napoléon as inspired by pure hatred of despotism» 
To us this does not seem quite a correct version. If 
it were, Madame de Staël would hâve been a totally 
différent person ; colder, less impulsively bënevolent, 
less thoroughly womanly. Ail through her life her 
conduct was determined by her feeling towards indi- 
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viduals. While professing republicanism she counted, 
as we hâve seen, hosts of reactionary f riends ; the 
daims to considération of noble names and social dis- 
tinctions weighed powerfully with her; and ail lier 
love of liberty could not save her from being torn by 
sympathy for every Royalist head tliat fell during the 
Révolution. Such a catholicity of feeling constitutes 
a cbarming woman, but not a great politician ; and 
Madame De Staël's libéral instincts and penetrating 
insight only lent force to her hatred of Napoléon, they 
did not originate it. There was a natural antagonism 
between their natures — circumstances increased this, 
and obstinacy on both sides confirmed it — and Madame 
de Staël made the most of a persécution which, while 
condemning her to inaction, added enormously to her 
famé. 

That Napoléon in his most transcendent moments 
was great simply by stupendous intellect and amazing 
will ; tbat in his baser moments he was inconceiv- 
ably callous, cynical, arrogant, and mean, perhaps few 
persons in thèse days will be found to deny. But it 
is over-stating the case to assert, as has been done, 
that he persecuted Madame de Staël from unmitîgated 
envy of her superiority. Much as he resented intel- 
lectual power in a woman, it is neverthelesa most 
likely that what really inspired his action against 
Madame de Staël was her turbulent disposition and the 
restless mind which made her the centre of Parisian 
opposition. As to this opposition itself, without any 
wish to detract from its sublimity, it may fairly be 
asked whether — at the time Constant began his denun- 
dations, and Madame de Staël encouragea them — it 
was altogether well-timed. To declaim against Napo- 
leon's growing despotism was perhaps irrésistible to 
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independent spirits ; but such déclamation necessarily 
remained stérile of résulte in the state in which France 
then was. What wonld thèse orators hâve substituted 
for the strong will of a Dictator. The greed for place 
of a Talleyrand? The mystic fervour of a Mont- 
morency? Thé dissolute ambition of a Barras? 
Between the sanguinary excesses of the Terreur Bxmge, 
the lust for revenge of the Terreur Blanche, the in- 
corrigible short-sightedness and criminal frivolity of 
the " Coblentz " faction, the diseased logic of the 
Jacobins, and the frightful collapse of intelligence, 
raorality, decency, and hamanity that extended from 
end to end of France, it is difficult to understand 
what ruler could hâve governed it for other ends than 
Personal ones. Napoléon sprang armed from the 
ruin of France, as a kind of fatal embodiment of ail 
the evil under which she groaned and ail the crime 
that stained her. And yet who shall say that his 
<3areer of conquest, desolating as it was, could hâve 
been spaxed from European history ? It enters as a 
factor into almost ail that this closing century has 
brought us — the unity of Italy, the power of Ger- 
many, France's own awakening to the limitations of 
her destiny. It was not given to any mortal, eighty 
years ago, to foresee ail this ; and Madame de Staël, 
who was in most things of a preternatural acuteness, 
only foresaw the coming despotism and its immédiate, 
not its ultimate, results. Nevertheless, had her 
bias against Napoléon not been a personal one, she 
might hâve submitted more quietly to his first acts 
of tyranny, and only protested when his insatiable 
ambition had prostrated France at the feet of the 
nations. She might hâve done this, because she was 
constantly led away by her f eelings, and could be blind 
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on occasion. That she was not more dazzled by Napo- 
léon must he considered a lucky accident. 

In Germany the feeling in regard to her was. 
not generally favourable. The migbtiest minds, in- 
deed, admired her great intellect ; and Goethe's unwil- 
ling homage is the brightest jewel in her crown. But 
it was as a woman that she excited a somewhat sour 
antipathy. Her plaintive little friend Madame de 
Beaumont had called her a tourbillon, and Heine 
has only added a doubtfol picturesqueness to thi& 
' description when designating her a « whirlwiud in 
petticoats." But as a most disturbing élément she 
certainly did introduce herself into German society. 
Bahel Varnhagen acidly — it is difficult to help think- 
ing ungenerously — echoes the usual complaint of her 
obstreperousness, saying, with striking lack of origi- 
nality, by the way, " She is nothing to me but an 
inconvénient hurricane. ,, 

Schiller, as is well known, was infinitely more 
magnanimous. He had made up his mind as to her 
kind of intellect before she came. In 1798 he had 
already pronounced her to be of an " exalted, reason- 
ing, entirely unpoetical nature " ; and although he clung,. 
after seeing her, to his conviction that " of poetry 
she had no conception," he was obviously surprised 
and enchanted at her native goodness, her healthy 
simplicity of mind, and unafîectedness. To her 
pénétration, brilliancy and vivacity, he does full jus- 
tice. And if, as her book on Germany afterwards 
showed, his statement that " nothing existed for her 
unless her torch could illuminate it/' was as mis- 
leading as are most metaphors, still its descriptiveness 
enables one exactly to understand the particular sort 
of splendour with which Madame de Staël flashed 
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through the windings of the German mind. Schil- 
1er — poor man I — was quite pathetic over her amazing 
volubility, which left him, with his halting French,. 
a hopeless distance behind her. It is rather comie 
to trace the dismay at her exhausting personality 
which pierces through ail his admiration for, and 
interest in, her mind. To Goethe, who was coquet- 
ting at Jena, and wished the brilliant stranger to 
corne there to him, Schiller later writes : " I saw the 
De Staël yesterday, in my house, and again to-day 
at the Dowager Duchess's. One would be reminded 
I of the sieve of the Danaïdes, if Oknos with his donkey 

! did not then occur to one." He fears she will hâve 

to discover that the Germans in Weimar can be fickle, 
as well as the Prench, unless it strikes her soon that 
it is time she went. To Korner he complained that 
the devil had brought the French female philosopher 
to torment him just in the middle of his new play. 

He found her, of ail mortals within his expérience,, 
"the most gesticulative, combative, and talkative/' 
even while admitting that she was almo3t the most 
cultivated and intellectual of women. But he declared 
that she destroyed ail poetry in him, and waxed plain- 
tive once again over his ineffectuai struggles with 
French. He proclaimed that not to admire her for 
her fine mind and liberality of sentiment was im- 
possible ; and he breathed a sigh of the most unfeigned 
relief when she departed. AU the Court personages felt 
that they had been having a severe time of it ; 
although the bright and pétulant Duchess Amelia was 
enchanted in the first instance, and wrote to Goethe 
imploring him to corne and study the phenomenon. 
He resisted for a long while ; but finally arrived — not 
without a previous sneer or two. Madame de Staël 
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was charmed to know him— in fact, her days in Wei- 
mar passed in a perfect effervescence of delight. 
While the Germans were coldly, sometimes rather 
snarlingly criticising her, she was admiring them. 
Schiller she speaks of with the liveliest enthusiasm. 
Their acquaintance began with an animated discussion 
on the respective merits of French and foreign dramas. 
Madame de Staël maintained that Corneille and 
Racine were unsurpassable. Schiller, of course, 
•differed; and managed to make her heed his reasons, 
in spite of his difficulty in speaking French. His quiet 
simplicity and earnestness, as well as his originality of 
mind, became instantly manifest to the illustrious 
stranger. With her, admiration meant always the 
most ungrudgiDg friendship ; and this was the senti- 
ment with which Schiller inspired her for the rest of his 
•days. Goethe she found cold, and she was characteris- 
tically disappointed at his no longer displaying the 
passionate ardour of Werther. " Time has rendered 
him a spectator," she says ; yet she admits the uni- 
versalité of his mind and his prodigious information 
when once prevailed on to talk. It is provoking to 
think that she never saw the best of Goethe, and that 
this disappointing resuit was — although she was far, 
indeed, from guessing it — her own fault chiefly ; for 
she informed the poet that she intended to print his 
•conversation, and of this Goethe had a horror. He 
states as much in a letter to Schiller, and gives as his 
reason the sorry figure which Rousseau had eut in his 
•correspondence — just then published — with Madame 
de la Tour Franqueville and her friend. 

The Dowager Duchess Amelia was a vivacious, plea- 
sure-loving, singularly intelligent, and liberal-minded 
woman, who had governed the duchy during her son's 
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minority admirably, and made allies for hersèlf amongp 
the best German intellects. Thanks to her, her son 
Karl August had been so trained, that, in the midst of 
a court circle to which the light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had barely penetrated, he showed a most manly 
contempt for the ideals of mistresses of the robes and" 
silver sticks in waiting, and swept ail such fripperies 
away to become the dearest friend of Goethe. His 
duchess (whose courage both extorted Napoleon's ad- 
miration and saved her husband from further proofs of 
his ire) was a woman of grand character, and as great 
a contrast, except in what was really best in both of 
them, to her lively mother-in-law as could well be 
imagined. She insisted on the most uncompromising 
observance of étiquette, and wore to the last day of 
her life the costume which had prevailed in the years 
when she was young. 

Of this remarkable trio of exalted personages it was 
the reigning duchess whom Madame de Staël selected 
for her friend. Indeed, she never mentions the 
Dowager Duchess in corresponding with the daughter- 
in-law, and in her Allemagne dismisses the Grand 
Duke with a few Unes, in which she alludes to his 
military talents and speaks of his conversation as 
piquante and thoughtful. 

From Weimar, Madame de Staël went to Berlin, 
with letters from their highnesses of the little court ta 
the lovely and charming Queen Louise. 

In a well-known letter to the Grand Duchess (the 
first of their long correspondent), she records a fête 
which took place immediately after her arrivai. It was 
a masquerade representing Alexander's return to 
Babylon ; and the beautiful queen, of whom Madame 
de Staël is lost in admiration, danced in it herself. 
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To this pageant succeeded various costume quadrilles, 
in which Kotzebue appeared as a priest of Mercury, 
poppy crowned, caduceus in hand, and so ugly and 
awkward; that Madame de Staël wonders why her 
imagination was not irretrievably ruined by the sight 
of nim. 

One likes to think of her at this court in the midst 
of such famous and distinguished people ; the person- 
âges so outwardly brilliant, so inwardly dull, who sur- 
rounded her having vanished down the gulfs of Time, 
her own unique personality stands out vividly against 
the picturesque but conf used background reconstructed 
by our fancy. 

At Berlin she first saw and liked August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, destined later to be so unwelcome to Sis- 
mondi, Bonstetten, and her other friends at Coppet. 
She succumbed at once to the varied attractions of his 
colossal learning, his surprising linguistic accomplish- 
ments, and his great conversational powers. She felt 
that hère was a foeman worthy of her steel, and she 
magnanimously overlooked his acerbity, his pedantry, 
and vanity. She had indeed a royal indifférence to the 
defects of great minds. It was only the greatness she 
•cared for. 

Berlin was destined to be associated with the 
greatest, perhaps the most genuine, grief of her life. 
She left it pleased with her réception, enriched with 
new friends, new expériences; and new ideas. She had 
been happier there than six months previously she 
would hâve admitted she could ever be again. Far 
happier than at Coppet, which for years past had only 
been a place where she tarried and amused herself as 
she could until the moment came for returning to 
Paris. She had treasured up a wealth of conversation 
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for her father — ail kiuds of novel and delightful im- 
pressions which she f elt would be listened to by nobody 
*o appreciatively as byhim; and she started forVienna, 
there to glean a little more. But she had hardly set 
foot in Austria when a courier brought her the news 
that her father was dangerously ill. He was, in truth, 
dead, and the messenger knew it ; but the fact was 
withheld, to be broken to her later on. She instantly 
•quitted Vienna, where, as she expresses it, " her happi- 
ness had ended," and started homewards. On the road 
her father's death was communicated to her. Her 
grief was overpowering and démonstrative to the last 
degree. It was not only sorrow that she felt, but an 
overmastering terror, for it seemed to her that with her 
father her last moral support had vanished. Hence- 
forward, she would bend to the storms of lif e like a 
rééd. 

On arriving at Coppet, she sank into a condition 
that temporarily resembled dementia. The idea that 
in losing her father her whole existence was irretriev- 
ably wrecked from its moorings, and would drift 
aimlessly in the future, again filled her mind, and this 
time with greater force. To every remonstrance she 
only answered, "I hâve lost my father." She soon 
recovered — strangely soon as it seemed to many — her 
old elasticity and fire, but a curious secret change was 
wrought in her from the hour of her loss. She showed 
mystic yearnings, and became even a little supersti- 
tious. She invoked her father in her prayers, and 
nothing deeply agreeable to her ever happened without 
her saying, " My father has obtained this for me." 

One of Necker's latest acts was to write a letter to 
Napoléon begging him to rescind the order for 
Madame de Staël's exile. Needless to say that the 
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pathetic request had no effect upon the person to 
whom it was addressed. Domestic sentiment at no 
time appealed strongly to Napoléon, and at this period 
he had almost reached his final pitch of unreasoning 
and arrogant egoism. The murder of the Duc 
d'Enghien had hardened ail his nature, and in prepar- 
ing to hâve himself proclaimed Emperor he had kicked 
away any useless ïubbish in the shape of scruples that 
migjht still encumber him. 

Now, when the first germ of decay had begun 
to consume the core of his splendour, his attitude 
towards Madame de Staël itself altered. His persécu- 
tion of her ceased to be a capricious thing compounded 
of spasmodic spîte on his side and sporadic fears on 
hers, and became an organised System of repression 
which placed its originator in a light ail the meaner 
that the woman against whom it was directed rose from 
this time to a new and grander moral altitude. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MADAME DE STAËL AND AUGUSTE SCHLEGEL 

AT ROME. 

Madame de Staël sought to solace her grief for her 
father's death by writing"ThePrivate Lifeof Necker," 
a short sketch intended to serve as préface to a volume 
of his fragmentary writings. Constant spoke very feel- 
ingly of this sketch, and pronounced it to be a révéla- 
tion of ail that was best in the writer's head and heart. 
.He said that aU her gifts of minci and feeling were 
hère devoted to express and adorn a single sentiment, 
one for which she claimed the sympathy of the world. 
This is ail quite true, but it is natural that the 
sketch should affect us less than it did Madame de 
Staël's contemporaries. Necker was a good and intel- 
ligent man. He had varied talents of no common 
order, and an incorruptibility of character which would 
be rare — given the circumstances — in any âge, and, 
by his admirera, was supposed to be especially so in his. 
But joined to ail thèse qualities in him were just the 
foibles which spoil an image for posterity, He had 
a profound compassion for what he considered the 
hardships of his lot. It is touching to read the way — 
so simple, loving, and yet ingenuous — in which 

8 
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Madame de Staël records such facts q& the following : — 
" It was paiuful to him to be old. His figure, which 
had grown very stout and made movement irksome to 
him, gave him a feeliug of shyness that prevented his 
going into society. He hardly ever got iuto a carrîage 
when anybody was looking at him, and he did not walk 
where he could be seen. In a word, his imagination 
loved grâce and youth, and he would say to me some- 
times, ' I do not know why I am hnmiliated by the 
infirmities of âge, but I feel that it is so.' And it 
was thanks to this sentiment that he was loved like a 
young man." 

For the rest, the sketch is one long impassioned 
elegy in prose. One is astonished at the sudden 
créative force of expression in it. It is graphie by 
mère power of words without any help from metaphor. 

It was not in Madame de Staël's nature to mourn in 
solitude, and we hâve Bonstetten's authority for the 
fact that the summer of 1804 was one of the most 
delightful which he had ever passed at the Château. 
Schlegel, Constant, Sismondi, were ail there, as well as 
Bonstetten, himself, and Madame Necker de Saussure, 
now more than ever devoted to her cousin. Madame 
de Staël had also a new visitor, Miiller the historian, 
whose learning was stupendous, and who wrangled 
from morning till night on subjects of amazing érudi- 
tion with Schlegel. The mistress of the house, 
although far from being the equal of the two com- 
batants in learning, sometimes rushed between them 
with her fiery éloquence, like an angel with a flaming 
s word; but most of the society were reduced to 
silence. Sismondi f elt a perfect ignoramus, and talked 
plaintively to Bonstetten of going to Germany, there 
to drink in facts and théories at the source of the new 
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intellect. In short, the German " Revival " was be- 
ginning, and Madame de Staël in bringing Auguste 
Schlegel to Switzerland had broken a large pièce off 
the mountain of learning, like somebody in the fairv 
taie who carried away a slice from the Island of 
Jewels. 

In October 1804 Madame de Staël started with 
Schlegel and her three children for Italy, and it is to 
this journey that the world owes Corinne. It is said 
that Schlegel first taught Madame de Staël to appre- 
ciate art — that is, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
For music she had always had a passion, and both sang 
and played agreeably. But plastic beauty had as yet 
been a sealed book to her, and she had not even any 
great appréciation of scenery. A spontaneous feeling 
for a)l thèse she perhaps never acquired. Ste. Beuve, 
indeed, complains that the spot on Misenum where 
she places Corinne on one occasion, was the least 
picturesque of many beautiful points of view. Never- 
theless, Italy revived her. She found hope and thought 
and voice anew beneath that magie sky. There was 
nothing but the still-abiding sensé of loss to mar the 
pleasure of her visit. The diplomatie agents of 
Napoléon abstained from interférence with her, and 
Joseph had given her letters introducing her to ail 
the best society in Rome. Unlike her own Corinne, 
however, she found it very uninteresting, and wrote 
complainingly to Bonstetten that Humboldt was her 
most congenial companion. The Roman princes she 
found extremely dull, and preferred the cardinals, as 
being more cultivated, or more probably more men of 
the world. For the rest, she was received with the 
liyeliest respect, and even enthusiasm; was made a 
member of the Arcadian Acaderay, and had endless 

8 * 
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sonnets written upon her. Unfortunately, her Dix 
Années d'Exil does not speak of tins Italian journey, 
and so,for the impression she received, one has to txirn 
to Corinne, where, of course, everything reappears 
more or less transfigured. One would hâve liked to 
know the genesis of that work, on what occasion it 
took root, and how it grew, in Madame de StaëFs 
mind. How much did she really know of that poor, 
lampooned, insulted, and squint-eyed Corilla who was 
the origin of her enchanting Sibyl ? How far below 
the surface did she really see of that strange Roman 
world, so cosmopolitan, so chaotic after the French 
invasion, so thrilled with fugitive novel ideas, so 
steeped in time-worn apathy ? It would be delightful 
to know what was the impression which Madame de 
Staël herself produced in the few salons where a little 
culture prevailed, and what was the true notion con- 
cerning her in that motley and decaying society of 
belated Arcadians, exhausted cicisbei and abatini lapsed 
for ever from the génial circles where their youth had 
passed in gossiping and sonneteering. 

Hers must hâve seemed a curious and f orcible figure 
among ail those frivolous " survivais " ; and great and 
frange, mad and merry as were the many foreigners 
who found their way at various times to Rome, pro- 
bably no more striking couple ever appeared there than 
Madame de Staël and Auguste Schlegel. 

As soon as she returned to Switzerland she began 
Corinne. At Coppet some of her old circle immedi- 
ately gathered round her again : Madame Necker de 
Saussure, of course, and Madame Rilliet-Huber, 
Schlegel, Constant, and Sismondi, assembled to enjoy 
her society once more. The private theatricals in 
which she delighted were again resumed, and such 
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tragédies as Zaïre and Phèdre performed, as well as 
slight comédies composed by the châtelaine herself. 
Madame de Staël was fond of acting ; and although she 
had no spécial talent, her imposing présence* and the 
earnestness with which she played, made her perform- 
ance a pleasing one-at an/Je, t'o her adJL 

When Corinne was drawing to an end, its authoress 
coula no longer resist her old and recurring tempta- 
tion to return to France. She went first to Auxerre ; 
tien, profiting by the indulgence of Fouché, who, 
when it was possible (and politic), always shut one eye, 
she accepted an invitation to Acosta, a property near 
Meulon belonging to Madame de Castellane. Some of 
her old friends ventured there to visit her, and in peace 
and reviving hope she completed Corinne. It was no 
sooner published than it was hailed with universal 
applause. 

Ail this success annoyed Napoléon, possibly because 
it revealed in his enemy greater powers than he had 
hitherto suspected, hence a greater influence with ail 
enlightened minds. According to some, an article 
which appeared in the Moniteur attacking Corinne was 
written by the Impérial hand. And this first sign of 
ire was followed by a new decree of banishment, which 
sent Madame de Staël back to Coppet. There a f ew 
new figures came to join the usual set, among them 
Prince Auguste of Prussia, who straightway fell a 
victim to Madame Récamier. For a few weeks this 
love affair introduced a new élément of romantic, yet 
very human, interest into the intensely intellectual life 
of Coppet. The Prince wished Madame Récamier to 
marry him ; and for a short time, either dazzled by the 
prospect of such splendour, or really attracted by her 
royal wooer, she hesitated. But such a step would 
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hâve involved a divorce from M. Bécamier. He was 
old ; he had lately lost his fortune ; he had always been 
good to her ; and Juliette made up her mind that it 
would bë too ûnkind to leave hira. 

Some other scènes not altogether literary were pass- 
ing just then in the Château. The relations between 
Madame de Staël and Constant, of late much strained, 
had now become constantly stormy. Sismondi, some 
years later, in writing to the Countess of Albany, 
referred to them as really distressing, and appa- 
rently Madame Bécamier was in the flattering but 
uncomfortable position of having to listen to and, as 
well as she could, soothe both parties. 

Constant would hâve married Madame de Staël, but 
she desired a secret marriage, and he would only hear 
of an open one. It was only in 1808 he finally put an 
end to his perplexities by marrying Charlotte von 
Hardenberg. He carefully avoided telling Madame de 
Staël of his intention beforehand, being still too much 
under her influence to bear her criticisms and possible 
reproaches with equanimity. 

About Noveraber 1807 Madame de Staël had returned 
again to Germany, accompanied by two of her children, 
by Constant, Sismondi, and Schlegel. From Munich 
she wrote one of her characteristic letters to Madame 
Bécamier : — 

" I hâve spent five days hère, and I leaye for Vienna 
in an hour. There I shall be thirty leagues farther 
from you and from ail who are dear to me. AU society 
hère has received me in a charming manner, and 
has spoken .of my beautiful friend with admiration. 
You hâve an aerial réputation which nothing common 
can touch, The bracelet you gave me [this bracelet 
contained Madame Bécamier's portrait] has caused my 
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hand ta be kissed rather oftener, and I send you ail the 
homagè which I receive." 

In another slie significantly remarks :— • 

"The Prince de Ligne is really amiable and good 
above ail things. He has the manners of M. de Nar- 
bonne, and a heart. It is a pity he is old, but ail that 
génération fill me with an invincible tenderness." 

This is one of her touching allusions to her father, 
of whom ail "good grey heads " reminded her. 
But the Prince de Ligne and Necker were two very 
différent people. The former was the idéal of a grand 
seigneur, clever, brave, handsome, ail in a suprême 
degree ; the descendant of a chivalrous race, and as 
gallant and noble himself as any of them. He was ex- 
tremely witty, and quickly achieved the conquest of the 
Empress Catherine when he was sent on a mission 
to Bussia in 1782. He folio wed in her suite through 
the Crimea on the occasion of her famous journey 
there with Joseph II., and his amusing account of this 
expédition is one of his claims to literary réputation. 
The last years of his brilliant life were embittered by 
the loss of his property, conséquent on the French 
invasion of Belgium, and by the death in battle of his 
eldest and best-beloved son. 

Madame de Staël probably enjoyed his society ail 
the more that the Viennese gentlemen appeared to her 
singularly uninteresting. She complained of them in 
her letters to the Grand Duchess of Weimar, and also 
to Madame Récamier, and declared that she felt the 
need of a summer at Coppet to indemnify her for the 
frivolous monotony of the Austrian capital. She seems 
to hâve been in an unusually depressed state of mind, 
and recurred perpetually to the hardships of exile. 

In April 1808, shortly before starting again for 
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Weimar, she addressed a letter to her former friend t 
the ungrateful Talleyrand, begging him to interest 
himself for the payment of the two millions left by her 
father in the French Treaaury. She alluded sadly, and 
at some length, to ail her sufferings again in this letter, 
and reminded him that he wrote thirteen years pre- 
viously to her from America, " If I must remain even 
one year longer hère I shall die." 

One is not much surprised to divine from subsé- 
quent circnm8tances that this appeal produced no effect. 
Amiable, and even pathetic as it was, Talleyrand was 
not the man to be moved by it. Like Napoléon, 
to whom he perhaps showed it, he would be likely to 
think that Madame de Staël's " exile ,J was singularly 
mitigated. It is one thing to be proscribed and 
banished, not only from one's own country but from 
f riends and fortune ; to wander, as so many illustrious» 
refugees hâve done, a lonely stranger in a foreign land, 
not daring to invoke the protection of any authority,. 
and constantly eking out a misérable existence by 
teaching or worse. It is another thing to be wealthy,. 
influential, admired ; to be the guest of sovereigns, and 
the honoured friend of the greatest minds in Europe ; 
to be surrounded with sympathy, and f ollowed at every 
step by the homage of a brilliant and cultured crowd^ 
Such was the existence of Madame de Staël. Her 
sorrows were great because her fiery tempérament 
rebelled against her grief, at the same time that her 
great intellect fed it with lofty and lyric thoughts. But 
her sorrows were of the affections exclusively. She- 
never felt the sting of the world's scorn, nor knew the 
bitter days and sleepless nights of poverty. If she 
ever " aie her bread with tears/' they were not those 
saltest tears of ail which are wrung from burning eyes- 
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by unachieved hopes and frustrated endeavour. Every 
field of social and intellectual activity was open to her 
except the salons of Paris, and those were very différent 
under the blight of Napoleonic bureaucracy from what 
they had been even during the mingled vulgarity and 
ferment of the Directory. 

She retnrned to Weimar, and had a touching meet- 
ing with the Grand Duchess, whose récent troubles, and 
the courage she displayed under them, had not only 
endeared her to her subjects and her friends, but had 
won the applause of the world. On her way thither 
she presumably delayed a short while in Berlin, and it 
nmst hâve been to that period that Ticknor refers 
when relating a very amusing anecdote in his Life and 
Letters. She asked Fichte to give her in a quarter of 
an hour a summarised idea of his famous Ego, pro- 
fessing to be, as she doubtless was, entirely in the dark 
about it. Fichte's consternation may be imagined, for 
he had been ail his life developing his System, and in- 
tended it to comprehend the universe. Moreover he 
spoke very bad French, and even if Madame de Staël 
were momentarily silent in speech, we may fancy how 
voluble she looked, and how nervous the prescience of 
her imminent rapid speech must hâve made the philo* 
sopher. However, he made up his mind to the 
attempt, and began. In a very few moments Madame 
de Staël burst out : 

" Ah ! that is enough, I understand perfectly. Your 
system is illustrated by a story in Munchausen's tra- 
vels." Fichte's expression at this announcement was. 
a study ; but the lady went on : " He arrived once on 
the banks of a wide river, where there was neither 
bridge nor ferry, neither boat nor raft ; and at first he 
was in despair. Bat an idea struck him, and taking 
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hold of his own sleeve, he jumped himself over to the 
other side. Now, Monsieur Fichte, is not this exactly 
what you hâve done with your Ego ? " 

This speech charmed everybody except Fichte him- 
self, who never forgave Madame de Staël, or at least 
so Ticknor's informant said, and it is easy to believe 
him. 

Doring the remainder of 1808, and the whole of 
1809 and 1810, Madame de Staël remained alternately 
at Coppet and Geneva, working steadily at the Alle- 
magne. It was only about this time that she acquired 
habits of sustained occupation. Her father had enter- 
tained so strong and singular an objection to seeing her 
engaged in writing, that, rather than pain him, she 
used to scribble at odd hours and in casual positions — 
sometimes, for instance, standing by the chimney- 
piece. In this way she was able to hide her work as 
soon as he appeared, and thus spare him the annoyance 
of supposing that he had interrupted her. She talked 
so continually that it was a marvel how she ever wrote 
at ail ; and her friends used often to wonder where 
and how she planned her works. But the truth seems 
to hâve been that they sprang full grown from her 
brain, after having been unconsciously developed there 
by perpétuai discussion. 

During the years above mentioned society at Coppet, 
although normally composed as of old by Schlegel, 
Sismondi, Constant (for a time), Madame Récamier, 
and Bonstetten, was varied once more by new and 
interesting visitors. Among thèse was Madame Le 
Brun, who not only painted a portrait of Madame de 
Staël, but noted many things which now afford plea- 
sant glimpses of the life at the Château. Of course, like 
•everybody else who sojourned as a guest at Coppet, she 
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fell under the spell of the hostess. Byron himself some 
years later recorded how much more oharming Madame 
de Staël was in her own house than out of it ; and she 
seems to hâve possessed the art of dispensing her hos- 
pitalité which was royal, with as much grâce as 
cordiality. 

Among the new figures in thèse years at Coppet were 
Werner and Oehlenschlàger. Both were poets and 
<mrsed with the irritability of the genus, so that their 
mutual exaspération was great, and Madame de Staël 
had some trouble to keep the peace between them. 
Sismondi in one of his letters described Werner as a 
man of many intellectual gifts, who considered himself 
the apostle of Love and bound to preach it in his 
wanderings through the world. Occasionally his 
utterances were a little puzzling to sober-minded 
people, who were too much taken aback by his mystical 
mixtures of passion, sentiment, and piety to be always 
ready with an answer. 

Werner had had a Sturm und Drang period of 
extrême dissipation, had taken to Freemasonry, and 
imbibed, apparently, some of the ideas of the Illumi- 
nati ; and, besides his mysticism in religion, inclined 
to socialism in politics. After ail this vagueness of 
thought, joined to a highly impressionable and very 
vivid tempérament, it is not surprising to learn that he 
eventually became a Roman Catholic priest and rose 
to great renown as a preacher. 

Oehlenschlàger has left a spiteful picture of Werner, 
with his nose full of snuff, discussing his esoteric doc- 
trines in an exécrable patois which was intended for 
French. Both poets, however, united in admiring 
and praising, almost worshipping, Madame de Staël, 
and she on her side seems to hâve cared little for any 
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peculiarity in their habits as long as there was 
originality in their characters. 

It was during this visit of the two poets at Coppet 
that Karl Bitter appeared for a short time on the 
scène. He enjoyed a great réputation in Germany, 
being considered as the inventor of the Science of 
Comparative Geography. He was also a gentle, 
earnest man, and became extremely religious in his old 
âge. He records an animated, indeed perfervid and 
amazingly éloquent, speech pronounced before him by 
Madame de Staël in favour of the metaphysical origin 
of religion, and in answer to Sismondi who maintained 
that its basis should be reasoned morality. Madame 
de Staël declared that religion was the condition of 
virtue ; and that without it there could be no higher 
life, by which she meant no communion with God. 
In support of this thesis she displayed the most sur- 
prising power both of analysis and illustration, while 
her logic appearing to Bitter unanswerable, caused 
the discussion, as he avers, to be an epoch in his intel- 
lectual life. This new interest of Madame de Staël 
in such questions was largely due to the ever-growing 
influence of Madame de Kriidener, now irrévocable 
"regenerate" and rapidly rising to famé as a priestess 
and prophetess, while leading a life of the utmost 
asceticism. She had been in Coppet again, and had 
left there the trail of her sacerdotal tendencies. Poor 
Bonstetten, daily growing younger in mind and heart, 
was comically disgusted at the change which was 
coming over the intellectual life of the Château. The 
confusion of dogmas prevailing could not console him 
for the f act of there being any dogmas at ail. Between 
Catholics, Boehmists, Martinists, and Mystics, he ap- 
peared at times to be quite worn out, and attributed 
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the whole révolution to the influence of his pet aver- 
sion Schlegel. How he made this out is not very 
clear, for the theological spirit was as cosmopolitan in 
its représentatives as varied in its forms. Mathieu de 
Montmorency was a Catholic, somebody else a Quietist, 
a third an Uluminist, while Rationalisai was left to the 
doubtful prowess of Baron Voght, who was reported 
by Bonstetten to be as gyratory in his opinions as a 
weathercock. 

We now approach an event in Madame de Staël's 
life 8o well known and so often recounted, that it will 
not be necessary to relate it again in détail. This was 
the suppression of her Allemagne, Napoleon's crown- 
ing act of meanness, and a deed which obtained for 
Madame de Staël the entire and unquestioning syra- 
pathy of every enlightened mind and generous heart. 

Madame de Staël determined, after some hésitation, 
to publish the work in Paris, after submitting it in the 
first instance to the approval of the Impérial Censors. 
Why she took this unfortunate resolution it is difficult 
to conceive ; for she had been plentif ully illuminated 
with regard to Napoleon's spite, and even if ail her 
pénétration did not enable her to foresee the full 
lengths to which this would carry him, she might, one 
would think, hâve guessed that the censors in Paris 
would judge her work with the utmost severity. 

However this may be, she took up her abode near 
Blois for the sake of correcting the proof s as they 
issued from the press. She had, before leaving Coppet, 
caused her passports to be made oui for America, in 
which country she had property, and whither, for the 
sake of her children she said, she was gradually 
making up her mind to go. One cannot imagine 
Madame de Staël in the New World such as it was in 
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those days ; and as she entertained the projeot for a 
long while, put it oflf from month to month, and finally 
abandoned it altogether, it is more than probable that 
she never liked it sufficiently to hâve resolved upon it 
seriously. 

At Blois she established herself first in the famous 
Château of Chaumont-sur-Loire, haunted by such 
various memories as the Cardinal d* Amboise, Diane de 
Poitiers, Catherine de Medici, and Nostradamus. But 
the owner of the house shortly returning, she removed 
to another mansion at Fossé, the home of a M. de 
Salaberry. She had addressed a letter to Napoléon in 
which she presented her work to his notice, craved an 
interview in very respectful terms, and urged on his 
notice the advantage which it would be for her sons'' 
career and her daughter's eventual marriage (Albertine 
was then thirteen) if she were allowed to réside again 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

While awaiting the answer to this, she gathered 
round her a group of her usual friends, among them 
Madame Récamier, Adrien and Mathieu de Mont* 
morency, Prosper de Barante, and Benjamin Constant» 
This society amused itself with music (an Italian musi- 
cian, Albertine's master, who played the guitar, being 
of the company), and with a quaint invention named 
La petite poste. This consisted in abolishing conversa- 
tion and substituting for it little notes, which were 
passed from one to the other. A very innocent 
amusement ; but either it, or the guitar- playing, or 
" Corinne V famous name made some noise in the 
neighbourhood. 

Finally, one evening Madame de Staël went to the 
théâtre at Blois, and, on leavjfig it, was surrounded 
by a curious crowd. Some ofl$pipus person communi- 
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cated this fact, probably with various others, some 
true, some false, to the Miniater of Police, who wrote 
to the Prefect of the départaient to complain that his 
master's celebrated foe was the centre of a little court. 
In a short time the blow fell. No answer came from 
Napoléon, but, instead of it, the announcement that 
her book had been seized, that ail copies of it were 
destroyed, and that the authoress was to leave France 
within three days either for America or Coppet. At 
the same time, the Prefect of Loir and Cher demanded 
the surrender of the MS. of the work. Fortunately 
Madame de Staël possessed a rough copy, which she 
gave him, while her son saved the real one. 

She wrote to Savary, Duke of Rovigo (" permitted," 
she says bitingly " to hide his name under a title"), 
and represented to him that the interval allowed her 
for her departure was insufficient. She received a 
reply which has become classic for its baseness, its 
insolence, and its ludicrous arrogance. Ail the little- 
ness and none of the force of Napoléon was reflected 
from the mind of his underling. He told her that 
she need not seek for the cause of her exile in the 
silence regarding the Emperor which she had ob- 
served in her work; for that no place in it could 
hâve been found worthy of him! For the rest, the 
air of France did not suit her, and as for its inha- 
bitants they were not yet reduced to taking as models 
the nations whom she admired. Her last work was 
not French, and it was he (this worthy officiai) who 
had forbidden it to be printed. 

Savary thus claimed for himself, and not for his 
master, the glory of this precious proceeding; but 
as nobody suspected him of acting except under 
orders, he blew this trumpet to the désert air. 
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The blow to Madame de Staël was a terrible one. 
Her first impulse was to go to America ; bat f earing 
the long sea-voyage for her daughter at that season 
of the year (it was October), she once again set her 
face most reluctantly towards Coppet. This place, 
which she henceforward describes as a " prison," was 
shortly afterwards made further distasteful to her by a 
change of Prefect. Monsieur de Barante, who was a 
friend of hers, was removed, and the successor ap- 
pointed to him, M. Capelle, was one of the func- 
tionaries now turned out by the gross frora the 
Impérial mould. He regarded Napoléon as a deity 
and himself as his prophet, and conceived the bril- 
liant idea of distinguishing himself by persuading 
Madame de Staël to write something flattering of 
the Emperor. Naturally he failed : the mind of a 
bureaucrat prostrate before the fetich of his own 
alarmed idolatry alone could hâve conceived the possi- 
bility of success. And naturally, again, his failure 
rankled, and caused him to visit his disappointment 
on the creator of it by numerous small vexations. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



MADAME DE STAËl's SECOND MABBIAGE, 



Madame de Staël arrived at Coppet in a condition 
of despair, which she partially solaced by writing to 
Madame Bécamier and thanking her again and again 
for the constancy of her friendship. Evidently many 
of her friends had already dropped away, or she 
fancied they had. Perhaps she wearied them a little 
with her lamentations, for one knows that silence was 
never her forte. Sut ail at once a happy change came 
over her. Sismondi, writing to the Countess of 
Albany, mentioned the transformation, and spoke of 
their friend with admiration for her new-bom but to 
him inexplicable courage. She had given up literary 
work, and no longer alluded to her afflictions; and y et, 
in spite of that, her gaiety was great and her conver- 
sation as charming and sparkling as ever. Sismondi 
doubtiess considered that Reason — his beloved Reason 
was at last asserting its sway over " Corinne's " ex- 
citable imagination. He must hâve been greatly sur 
prised a long time afterwards when he learnt that tbe 

9 
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magician was Love. Years previously, when Sîsmondi 
had himself been in love in his decorous fashion, and 
had reproached Madame de Staël for a want of sym- 
pathy in his trouble — a want which he had not expected 
in the author of Delphine — she said to him : " I hâve 
never loved that I hâve not f elt in myself two persons 
— one who laughed at the other." But when she 
made that answer she was young and restless, and, 
like ail great and burning minds, claimed from life a 
destiny too radiant to be ever realised. Now she was 
middle-aged; she had drunk of the waters of bitter- 
ness and known some of the tragic awakenings of 
passion ; she had experienced an immeasurable sorrow 
in the loss of her father ; she had become f amiliar to 
satiety with the triumphs of the world ; and was, as 
she wrote to Madame Recamier, " wearied of suffer- 
ing/' In short, the moment had corne when the one 
imperious cry of her soûl was for peace. In such a 
state of mind what seems ridiculous becomes possible, 
and the spirit of mocking youth in Madame de Staël, 
which once could laugh at the passionate half of her 
nature, was buried with most of her hopes and almost 
ail of her illusions. 

It was shortly after her return to Switzerland that, 
going to Geneva to spend some little while, she first 
met Rocca. He was twenty-three, she was forty-five; 
but that disparity of years did not prevent his con- 
ceiving for her a most romantic passion. He was 
extremely handsome — a fact to which Frederica Brun 
and Byron alike bear witness, and was further interest- 
ing through having been wounded in the war in S pain, 
and 80 badly that his health was never restored. He 
was the son of a Councillor of State in Geneva, and 
descended from a noble Piedmontese family which had 
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emigrated to Switzerland during the persécution of the 
Protestants. He had some culture and considérable 
intelligence; was even something of an author ; and, 
finally, was asplendid horseman. He was wont to ride 
a magnificent black Andalusian steed, and performed 
unheard-of feats of jumping and galloping under the 
Windows of the house in Geneva where Madame de 
Staël was staying. Thèse varied attractions finally 
proved irrésistible to the object of his homage, and 
before the year 1811 a secret marriage took place. 
Why it was a secret is one of those mysteries 
which has never been satisfactorily cleared up. One 
explanation is that Bonaparte, out of hatred of 
Madame de Staël, would order Rocca, who, of course 
was in the Prench army, away on service. But if this 
had been the real reason, it was sufficiently strong to 
hâve rendered any further explanation unnecessarv. 
Nevertheless, a very good authority, the authoress of 
Coppet et JVeimar, gives two other reasons : one that 
Madame de Staël would " never hâve consented to give 
up the aristocratie name which she had made so illus- 
trions "; the other, that the world would hâve turned 
such a marriage into ridicule. In this connection it 
is worth while to state that Constant has given 
Madame de StaëFs unwillingness to change her name 
as a reason why she would not consent to an open 
marriage with him. 

The union with Rocca seems to hâve been a very 
happy one ; but inasmuch as it passed for years in the 
eyes of everybody for a connection of another nature, 
there is no doubt that it brought Madame de Staël into 
some discrédit. Many of the guests at Coppet admired 
Rocca, but Sismondi, for one, disliked him extremely. 
Sismondi, however, was not unfrequently disposed to 
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be rather severe on Madame de Staël and lier gnesta ; 
be even carped a little at the lovely Juliette. " She 
(Madame Eecamier) lias put in a fleeting appearance 
hère/' he wrote in August 1811. " She is full of 
kindness and graciousness towards Madame de Staël, 
and is not lessprettythan two years ago, and yet I am 
glad that she is going. For whenever she is présent, 
ail true conversation is destroyed. She always beguiles 
her neighbour into low-toned tête-à-tête talk. Her 
small airs and grâces weary me, and her intelligence 
— for she is intelligent — in no way profits the public.'^ 

Sismondi sometimes visited Madame de Staël herself 
with criticism not less captious, although he was gène- 
rally vanquished in the end by her heroism and her 
charm. During the summer of 1811 she was in a very 
restless and nnhappy mood, which often drew forth 
his censure. 

The conviction of the extrême disfavour with which 
Napoléon regarded her was now widely spread, and 
one of its results was a real or fancied falling-off of 
friends, which wounded her exceedingly. To nothing 
was she so sensitive as to any failure of affection, and 
the ardour with which she sought to défend herself 
from blâme was caused not so much by offended self- 
love as by slighted feeling of a more amiable kind- 
Just about this time she wrote to Camille Jordan a 
very characteristic letter. Its tone was indignant, for 
Jordan, always rather cold and repellent, had evidently 
stung her by some censure of her conduct. Appa~ 
rently also, he had sought to justify himself for not 
coming to see her, for she assured him that she had 
never dreamed of blaming him, nor entertained a 
thought against his loyalty. She quivered under a 
shaft which had struck more deeply home, and in one 
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-sentence made an allusion applying apparently to 
Rocca. She owned that being placed, as it appeared 
to her, on the highest pinnacle of moral dignity, she 
had felt some wonder at the fact that Jordan, " indul- 
gent towards the inconceivable conduct of Girando/' 
«hould hâve reserved ail his wrath "for an unhappy 
woman who, " while resisting ail attacks and defending 
her children and her talent at the risk of happiness, 
.security, and life," had allowed herself to be momen- 
tarily touched by the self-sacrificing chivalry of a 
young man. Her anger was but fleeting, and a few 
months later she wrote as affectionately as ever to 
Camille, who, perhaps, for once had been shaken from 
his prudent calra by her fiery words, and had calmed 
her by protesting unaltered regard. 

This year of 1811 was fruitful of sorrow. Mathieu 
de Montmorency and Madame Récamier were both 
•exiled immediately after a visit paid by them to their 
illustrious friend. According to Madame Lenormant, 
the writer of Coppet et Weimar, as well as to Madame 
de Staël herself, the letter from the Minister of Police 
which conveyed the order of exile to Mathieu de 
Montmorency distinctly signified that friendship with 
the mistress of Coppet was the cause of his disgrâce. 
Sismondi, however, who showed himself incredulous 
«nd to a certain extent unsympathising throughout ail 
thèse circumstances,, when writiug to the Countess of 
Àlbany, was concerned to correct such an impression, 
and declared that not only had the Frefect of Geneva 
and the Minister of the French Police disclaimed the 
idea as unf ounded, but he himself had never seen that 
anybody was in the least compromised by going to 
Coppet. Nevertheless, in a very short time Schlegel 
was ordered to quit the Château on the preposterous 
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plea that he had pronounced the Phœdra of Euripide» 
to be superior to that of Racine ! Madame de Staël 
went to Aix for the sake of her youngest son's health, 
but at the end of ten days was recalled by a letter 
from the Pref ect, who advised her not to venture more 
than two leaguès from Coppet. Very naturally she 
was irritated to the last degree and often deeply dis- 
tressed at ail thèse incidents. The exile imposed on 
Mathieu de Montmorency and Madame Récamier 
caused her the greatest grief, more especially as she 
never doubted but that unwittingly she was the cause. 
She had other causes of suff ering also in her health at 
the time, and doubtless was far from being as brilliaiit 
as of yore. 

Circumstances (she had a son by Rocca in 
1812) condemned her to an isolation which fretted 
her almost beyond endurance; and Sismondi, not 
possessing the key to the situation, was aggrieved at 
her sombre mood and nervous irritability. He wrote 
that he sometimes " bores himself" at Coppet (O 
Ichabod!); and he was reduced to take refuge with 
sundry amiable persons at Geneva who soothed his 
wounded self-love. 

At last Madame de Staël — inconsolable for the loss 
of Schlegel's society, panting to escape beyond the 
narrow limits of Coppet, where her sons had no 
career before them, and her daugbter no chance 
of marrying, and she herself was harassed by hints 
and admonitions from the Prefect at every turn — re- 
solved upon escape. She was informed through 
Schlegel, who was in Berne at the time, that if she 
would even now write somethingin praise of Napoléon 
her fate would be considerably mitigated. It is no 
slight crédit to her that, agitated and ill as she was, 
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she firmly declined. Nothing, indeed, at such a 
moment could hâve been more courageous than her 
refusai, for she was torn with a thousand fears at her 
impending journey. The passport would hâve been an 
insuperable difficulty, as the permission to go to 
America, once accorded, had now been withdrawn 
from her ; entrance into Italy was also denied, and the 
Government was determined that she should not take 
refuge in England. Yet to England she was resolved 
to go. The only route open to her was through 
Russia and Sweden. Through her friend the Grand 
Duchess of Weimar she obtained a passport, which 
was to be handed to her in Yienna. Ail this took 
months to settle, and it was only on the 23rd of May 
1812 that she was at last able to start. It was neces- 
sary to leave in such a way as not to excite the 
attention of the lynx-eyed Prefect of Geneva. 

The cive of her departure she wandered about the 
park of Coppet, a prey to the utmost grief. She had 
been unwilling to return there at one time, but now 
she was heartbroken at having to bid a long, perhaps 
a last, f arewell to the tomb of her father and the scènes 
associated with his memory. To her, both by nature 
and System, such a parting was particularly poignant. 

At 2 o'clock on the af ternoon of the 23rd, she got 
into into her carriage, announcing that she would 
return for dinner. Only two of her servants were in 
the secret. Albertine, Auguste, and Rocca were with 
her ; her second son was to follow in a few days, and 
join her at Vienna with her baggage. For the présent, 
ail the necessaries which the travellers absolutely 
needed were stowed away in the pockets of Auguste 
and Rocca; Madame de Staël and Albertine only 
carried fans. 
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The escape thus ingenionsly planned was carried 
out with a success that it is quite pleasant to read of , 
even to this moment. The police never awoke at ail 
to the fact of the flight until thé luggage followed the 
fugitives, and then Madame de Staël was beyond their 
reach. History draws a veil over the feelings of the 
Prefect. 

At Berne, Schlegel joined the party, and Auguste de 
Staël separated from it, in order to return to Coppet 
and see after things there. The travellers pushed on, 
but, because of Madame de Staël's health, in no great 
haste, through Switzerland and the Tyrol. Her one 
haunting fear ail this time was that in Bavaria an 
agent of the French Government might hâve preceded 
her with an order for her arrest. The abject sub- 
servience of the German Governments at that time to 
Napoléon made it very likely that in such a case pass- 
ports would be so much waste-paper. 

Vienna was reached in safety, and there Madame de 
Staël at first determined to remàin three weeks, while 
a courier was despatched to Wilna to obtain the Bus- 
sian passport from the Emperor Alexander. The first 
ten days of her sojourn were marked by cloudless 
pleasure. Security had returned to her; and, after 
her late repression, varied chiefly by the Prefect of 
Geneva's solemn exhortations, it was a real delight to 
find herself in the midst of a society where Napoléon 
was frankly abused. But the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria were at Dresden, and the officiai mind, left 
to itself, soon became frightened at the idea of shel- 
tering the dangerous authoress. Spies were stationed 
at her door, and cropped up, like poisonous fungi, with 
silent rapidity along her path. Moreover, an order had 
arrived for the arrest and return of Rocca as a French 
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officer — the fact of his wounds and inability to serve 
being waived in the interests of persécution. At this 
point, one pauses to ask why> after ail, Madame de 
Staël herself was not arrested. There seems but little 
doubt that the obsequiousness of the Austrian police 
would hâve been equal to the task. Perhaps Napo- 
léon shrank from the odium of such a proceeding; 
perhaps he was, in reality, rather glad to be rid of 
Madame de Staël. This would agrée with a well- 
known conversation which he had held four years 
previously with Auguste de Staël, who, going to him to 
plead for his mother*s recall, was told, with insolent, 
good-humoured contempt, that the whole of Europe, 
•except France, was open to her; that she would not be 
imprisonedj as then she might hâve some cause to com- 
plain, but that she alone could be unhappy when 
allowed to wander at will through every capital of 
Europe except Paris. 

But if this explanation be accepted, it becomes diffi- 
■cult to account for the later persécutions of Madame 
de Staël at the hands of the French and Swiss police. 
Could it be that Savary and his underlings, through 
excess of zeal, interpreted their instructions with 
libéral severity, and that Napoléon was not responsible 
for every individual act, but only for the angry hatred 
which promised approval of each and ail of them ? 

However this may be, Madame de StaëPs fears 
were not long in reasserting themselves. Too impa- 
tient to wait for the passport, she started with her son 
and daughter for Galicia, having extracted from a 
friend the promise of hurrying after her as soon as 
the expected paper arrived. In her Memoirs she 
admits that this was a mistake; for at Vienna she 
had friends to intercède in her favour, while in Galicia 
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there was no shield between herself and the servility 
towards France of inferior officiais. As a conséquence 
she was driven along her route by the unceasing admo- 
nitions to " move on '' of the police. Her immédiate 
goal was Lanzut — the home of her friends Prince and 
Princess Lubomirski. Hère she was to meet Rocca, 
who had also proceeded on his way, but disguisecL 
At some point of the road her passport reached her. 
This was. a ray of light; and a letter from Madame 
Récamier, which overtook her somewhere near 
Olmutz, was another. But, as a rule, her sensations 
were ail gloomy. The discomforts of her journey 
through such a country and under such circumstancea 
increased her sadness, to which the finishing touch 
was put by the aspect of the desolated countries, and 
of the overtaxed starving populations withering be- 
neath the Napoleonic blight, and mingling curses on 
the oppressor with prayers to heaven for relief. 

Thèse tragic pictures were ludicrously, but by no 
means reassuringly relieved by the sight of placards, 
in the varioua towns where the passports had to be 
examined, which ordained that Madame de Staël was 
to be submitted, wherever she appeared > to the surveil- 
lance of the police ! 

At Lanzut she had been informed that she waa 
nôt to stay more than twenty-four hours. This r 
however, was previous to her receiving the Bussian 
passport. With that to show, she hoped for more 
indulgence. 

The hope was vain, for at Lanzut a police agent 
presented himself , having received orders from his chief , 
the Governor of the district, to see that Madame de 
Staël did not remain more than eight hours at the 
Lubomirski's Château. And when she left, he fol» 
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Jowed her carnage in a calèche, thus causing her much. 
alarm lest Rocca, on joining them, should be recog- 
nised. 

Fifty leagues of Austrian territory had still to be 
traversed. The police agent, who is described as car- 
rying out his instructions with a most vexatious per- 
tinacity, quitted the travellers at the limit of his 
" circle " ; but Madame de Staël says that grenadiers 
were still found posted along the route to observe her, 
and she did not breathe freely until she found herself 
on Russian territory. Even there she could not allow 
herself to feel quite secure, for Napoleon's huge army — 
destined by its apparent power and its oncoming doom 
to typify the falling .might of France — was hasteniag 
by forced marches to Moscow ; and Madame de Staël, 
to avoid meeting it, had to reach St. Petersburg by 
a circuitous route. Her terror of being arrested and 
imprisoned still abode with her; she was evidently 
convinced that the Emperor was furious with her for 
having escaped his clutches ; and she began seriously 
to consider what she would do if any portion of the 
army threatened to overtake her. Her plan was to 
hasten on to Odessa, and thence proceed to Greece 
and Constantinople. 

Fortunately, her companions succeeded in persuad- 
ing her that she could travel, by post, much f aster than 
an army ; and partially calmed, she at last gave her- 
self up to some enjoyment of the scènes and people 
around her. Her Dix Années d'Exil, always vivid, 
becomes from this point a charming book. She is a 
little too optimistic, and indulges, as usual, too much 
in generalization, but seizes on salient points with 
swiftness, and describes them with remarkable force. 

She was delighted with her réception by the nobles, 
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and the Impérial family. Of the Czar she speaks 
with a fervent admiration that later générations hâve 
not shared. He had the facile araiability and conven- 
tional philanthropy of a sovereign who finda his bene- 
volent théories so constantly crossed by circumstances 
as to release him, in most instances, from the respon- 
«ibility of applying them. But any promise of political 
reform and any appeal to gênerai principles of excel- 
lence, fbund so ready a response in Madame de Staël's 
own heart that, especially where a monarch spoke, she 
ceased to be severely critical. 

According to GalifFe, she met in Bussia with im- 
mense social success, and enchanted everybody. He, 
personally, found her much improved since the days of 
her brilliant, but too self-asserting youth. 

Stein was struck with her air of simplicity and good- 
ness, and sought to convey her great unaffectedness of 
manner by saying that " she gave herself no trouble to 
please" — quite a man's judgment on a woman, and 
curiously inaccurate as a necessary conséquence. 
Madame de Staël was so intensely interested in 
every new person who appeared to her at ail distin- 
guished, that she must always hâve cared supremely 
to please. Sut what Stein probably meant was that 
she had none of the airs and grâces of worldly co- 
quettes ; and very often, when launched in conversa- 
tion, she must hâve been more bent on convincing 
than seducing. 

Madame de Staël passes over in her Memoirs a 
scène at the théâtre, during her visit to St. Peters- 
burg, which wounded her deeply, and is related by 
Arndt. She went with her son and somebody else to 
the "Théâtre Français/' to see Racine's Phèdre. 
Scarcely was she seated, when somebody in the pit 
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denounced her and her comparions as French. In- 
stantly the people rose and clamoured for them to 
be turned ont. The performance was stopped; the 
actors decamped ; and poor Madame de Staël, sobbing 
with indignation and grief, was led away. Even then 
she felt the insuit chiefly as levelled at Racine, and 
repeated incessantly, " Oh ! les barbares, les barbares t 
Oh, mon Racine!' 9 Ârndt was rather astonished at 
her taking such a scène so much to heart ; but, on 
reflection, arrived at the conclusion that German 
women might be the better for a little of the same 
passionate patriotism. 

But unpleasant incidents during her stay in the 
Russian capital seem to hâve been few. She visited 
several institutions; was received everywhere with 
politeness and cordiality; and revelled again, as she 
had done in Vienna, in listening to the free expression 
of sentiments that agreed with her own. E vents, how- 
ever, were progressing rapidly, and, in spite of the 
engagement never to sign a peace entered into by the 
Czar with Beraadotte at Abo, the battle of Borodino and 
the taking of Moscow filled most people with dismay. 
Madame de Staël, always easily alarmed, thought that 
the moment had arrived when she could no longer 
remain in Russia with safety, and she set her face 
towards Sweden, en route for England ; thus quitting 
St. Petersburg a few days too soon to receive in ail its 
force the electric shock of learning that Moscow was 
fired. At Abo, where she was to embark for Stock- 
holm, she met Beraadotte, now Prince Royal of 
Sweden, whoni she had f ormerly known in Paris as an 
habitué of her own and Madame Recamier's salon. 
Of course he admired the lovely Juliette, and hastened 
to inquire after her with an interest which Madame de 
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Staël straightway conveyed in a letter to her friend — 
a letter worded, however, with a caution that reveals 
the inconcevable difficulté even of private correspon- 
dence in those stormy days. 

At Stockholm she was welcomed, according to her 
son, with " perfect kindness " ; and as she was noto- 
riously enthusiastic about Bernadotte, whom she un- 
hesitatingly pronounced to be " the hero of the âge/' 
it is probable that he honoured her with a great deal 
of his confidence. Galiffe (author of D'un siècle à 
Vautré), who had access to her correspondence from 
Sweden with J. A. Galiffe in St. Petersburg, was of 
opinion that her influence had a large share in deter- 
mining Bernadotte to déclare himself against Bona- 
parte. 

She dedicated her Réflexions sur le Suicide, to the 
Prince in a very complimentary préface, in which she 
compared herself and her children as seeking his pro- 
tection in the same way as Arabian Shepherds take 
shelter from a storm " under a laurel " ; and went 
on to assure him that his public life had been signalised 
by ail the virtues which claim the admiration of 
thinkers, and she encouragea him to persévère and 
remind the world of that which it had entirely for- 
gotten, namely, that the highest reason teaches virtue. 
In contrast to ail this praise, it is piquant to lfearn that 
Bernadotte — like so many other practically-minded 
people — had his little grumble at his illustrious guest ; 
and talked of the " inconceivable préoccupation with 
self/' which by this time had led Madame de Staël to 
see in every political move of Napoléon the begin- 
Tiîîig of some new measure against herself. 

Her oft-professed anxiety about her sons' future 
was allayed by the Prince Royale offer to interest 
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himself in Auguste's diplomatie career, while Albert 
was to enter the Swedish army. 

One might wonder why this obvious solution of her 
difficulties had not presented itself sooner to Madame 
de Staël, were it not évident that she had consciously 
or unconsciously made the most of every circumstance 
which could heighten the apparent hardship of her 
lot. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ENGLAND AGAIN. 

After quitting Sweden, Madame de Staël went ta 
England. Some eighteen years or so had passed 
since she had wept in the lanes at Mickleham at the 
thought of separating from the charming colony at 
Juniper Hall. Her heart was still almost as young as 
in those days ; the vivid flame of enthusiasm for ail 
that was good still burnt as brightly in her soûl. If 
her spiritual horizon had widened, and a fervent if 
rather vague religious sentiment had succeeded to her 
unquestioning faith in men — that was almost ail the 
change in her. For her nature was a singularly 
homogeneous one, and growth, while widening and 
deepening it, did not render it more complex. 

Her réception in English society was marked by ail 
the enthusiasm which we are accustomed to lavish on 
illustrious foreigners. She was mobbed at routs and 
assemblies, and ladies mounted on chairs and tables 
to stare at her* 

She took up her abode at 30, Argyll Place, Régent 
Street, a house now a bathing establishment. It 
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was hère that she received the mixed but brilliant 
society which Byron declared reminded him of the 
grave, inasmuch as ail distinctions were levelled 
in it ! 

Thèse social meetings formed her protest against the 
enormous and overcrowded gatherings which were dig- 
nified thcn, as now, with the name of " society " in 
London, and where Madame de Staël found that ail 
intellectual enjoyment was smothered by sheer force 
of nnmbers. She was willing enough to admit that 
clever men and women in England were transcenden- 
tally interesting when caught in sufficiently small 
groups to make rational conversation possible ; but 
declared that ail qualities of mind were annihilated in 
the crowds, where the only superiority necessary was 
physical force to enable one to elbow one's way along. 

Byron and Madame de Staël became very good 
friends, although she rated him about his conduct in 
love ; and he laughed, with quiet malice, at many of 
her peculiarities. One of his f avourite diversions — or, 
at least, so he said — was to plague her by declaring 
that he did not believe in Napoleon's " persécutions/' 
Nothing made her more angry, he declared, inasmuch 
as she was proud of the danger which, as she believed, 
threatened Napoleon's Government from her élo- 
quence and her famé. Byron, in his Conversations 
with Lady Blessington, told one or two stories of 
"Corinne," more diverting probably than veracious, 
and complained of her overwhelming déclamation (as 
distinguished from talk), her tendency to metaphysical 
subtleties, her extraordinary self-complacency, and the 
strange simplicity which caused her to be perpetually 
mystified. But he admitted that she was "a fine 
créature with great talent and many noble qualities " ; 

10 
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and he loudly proclaimed her immeasurable superiority 
to every woman with pretensions ta literary famé in 
England. He even found several things to admire in 
her appearance, which in a man of his taste was a 
very precious testimony, and might hâve consoled 
Madame de Staël, had she only known of it, for those 
Personal defects which were said to afflict her. 

The person who in ail England appears to hâve been 
the best match, conversationally, for Madame de Staël 
was Sir James Mackintosh, who, perhaps, gave the 
best of ail descriptions of her when he said, " She is 
one of the few persons who surpass expectation. She 
bas every sort of talent, and would be universally 
popular if, in society, she were to confine herself to 
her inferior talents — pleasantry, anecdote, and litera- 
ture, which are so mnch more suited to conversation 
than her éloquence and genius." At another tirae 
he remarked : " Her pénétration was cçrtainly extra- 
ordinary, with an air of apparent occupation in things 
immediately around her." He recorded, not always 
âpprôvingly, s.ome of her sweeping judgments, as, for 
instance, that "Political Economy was prosaic and 
Uninteresting," and that " Miss Austen's novels were 
commonplace." 

Her stay in England was s.addened, although appa- 
rently not very deeply so, by the violent death of her 
younger son. Byron's flippant allusion to this tragic 
event has brought him into much disrepute. " Madame 
de Staël," he wrote, " has lost one of her young 
Barons, who has been carbonaded by a vile Teutonic ad- 
jutaût. ... ' Corinne ' is, of course, what ail mothers 
rnfust be, but will, I venture to prophesy, do what few 
mothers could — write an essay upon it. She cannot 
, éxi&t without a grievance and somebody to see or read 
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how much grief becomes her." AH thèse epigram- 
matic prévisions turned out to be apparently un- 
founded ; for there is no proof that Madame de Staël 
mourned her son with anything approaching to the 
passion with which she had grieved for her fàther. 
Sismondi, indeed, always censorious, is rath'er severe 
on what hë is pleàsed to consider her want of maternai 
feeling ; and, as she was never known to hide her senti- 
ments, it is only fair to conclnde that comparative 
silence meant comparative insensibility. Albert de 
Staël was very high-spirited and impetuous, and rather 
wild. Judging from a severe and somewhat self- 
righteons epistle addressed to him on one occasion by 
lus mother, he had many of the faults that irritated, 
and none of the qualities that pleased her. Auguste 
and Albertine, inspired by their adoring vénération, 
presumably tried to mould their tastes and pursuits by 
hers ; but Albert appears to hâve been différent — for 
his mother reproaches him with remaining unmoved 
by her own intellect, the dignity of his brother, the 
charm of his sister, and the talents of M. Schlegel ! 
She assures him that he is unfit to appreciate the 
mother whom he possesses, and very characteristically 
requests to be told of what service it has been to him 
to be " the grandson of Necker." Neither the invo- 
cation of this august memory, nor the gênerai drift of 
the arguments, strike one as happily chosen for moving 
a thoughtless lad in his teens, who was probably dràwn 
towards his brother and sister by other reasons than their 
respective dignity and charm, and was more than 
likely to be secretly bored by the disquisitions of the 
learned Schlegel. However this raay be, the letter 
gives the full measure of the contempt which Madame 
de Staël could feel for folly and frivolity ; and, if thcse 
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were the distinguishing characteristics of Albert, it is 
very compréhensible that, the first pangs of natural 
grief overcome, bis loss would not leave a great void in 
her active existence. 

In the autumn of 1813 L'Allemagne was pub- 
lished. It appeared in London, and straightway 
caused the greatest ferment known for a long while in 
the literary world. The circumstances under which it 
saw the light — the social position, sex, and history of 
its author — and its own intrinsic merits, combined ta 
make it an event. It is noterions how much Sir 
James Mackintosh and Byron admired it ; and article» 
concerning it, critical and laudatory, poured from the 
European press. Goethe admitted that no previoo» 
irriter had so largely revealed the riches of German 
literature to the intelligence of an unappreciative 
génération; and althongh the great Teutonic race was 
not fully satisfied with the work at the time, and has 
since become somewhat captions regarding it, the 
talent which it displayed has never been called in 
question. By a sufficiently striking coïncidence the 
publication of L'Allemagne took place in the same 
month as the battle of Leipzic. Only a brief period 
then. elapsed before Napoléon abdicated, and Madame 
de Staël, her splendid and triumphant exile termi- 
nated, was enabled once more to re-enter the gâtes 
of beloved but, alas ! humiliated Paris. She was far 
too patriotic not to entertain saddened feelings on 
seeing the streets of the capital filled with soldiers 
in German, Russian, and Cossack uniforms ; for while 
rejoicing in the overthrow of Napoléon, she mourned 
the tarnished glory of the French arms. 

She was received with the utmost cordiality by 
Louis XVIIL, and her salon quickly became the 
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rallying-ground for ail the brightest intellects of Francs. 
It is interesting to read that Talleyrand — the supple, 
«lent, time-serving Talleyrand — was among her guests. 
She forgave him, of course, for his long oblivion of 
her old claims on his friendship ; bot not more 
thoroughly, in ail probability, than he forgave himself. 
To Paris had retumed the Abbé de Montesquion, 
Lally, Tollendal, Lafayette. How changed were the 
times since the latter had hurried thither to plead, 
•and plead in vain, for his imprisoned King ; since the 
Abbé had waited in disguise on the highroad for 
Madame de Staël to arrive in her carriage and convey 
him ont of France ; since Lally, "the fattest of suscep- 
tible men," had brought his éloquence and sensibiltty 
to help in enlivening the sylvan glades of Mickle- 
ham. 

Madame Récamier had returned and Constant, at 
the ripe âge of forty-eight and married for the second 
time, was so in love with her as to resent any allusion 
to the past which could divert him, even momentarily, 
from his all-absorbing passion. 

Madame de Kriïdener, worn and wasted with sybil- 
lrae fervour, had commencêd her religious gatherings, 
and the Csar was drawn daily within the circle of her 
spells ; while Madame Récamier was banished from 
it, because her beauty could still claim glances that 
were vowed to heaven. Constant, going once, never 
went again ; perhaps because Juliette was wanting; 
perhaps because such mystic utterances as fell from 
the inspired priestess's lipa were too vague to find 
an écho in his passion-tossed soûl. To Paris also had 
•corne Bonstetten, younger than ever in spirit, and 
hopeful, for ail his burden of years. 
' The dawn of the new era — so quickly clouded for 
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more serious and prescient soûls than his — filled him 
with delight. He was brighter and more contented 
now than he had been in youth ; the world seemed 
a better place to him, and he almost wondered how 
anybody could be sad in a universe so full of new 
ideas and dazzling intellectual possibilités. 

Besides ail thèse interesting figures, other and more 
splendid, if not more illustrions, personages crowded 
Madame de StaèTs salon. Thither came the Czar, so 
chivalrous and sympathetic in thèse days ; thither 
came her old friend the Duke of Saxe Weimar ; and 
Wellington presented himself to be received with the 
ntmost cordiality, and to inscribe himself on the long 
list of Madame Recamier's admirers. 

Àt first Madame de StaëPs heart beat high with 
patriotic hopes. She had become monarchical in het 
feelings again, and expected great things for France 
from the libéral disposition of the King. She 
exerted herself quite in her old way to talk over dissi- 
dents and reconcile malcontents ; f or-her one longing 
was that the new constitution of France might be 
made on the pattern and informed with the spirit of 
England. But she was not slow to discover how ill- 
founded were such aspirations. Egotism stalked 
through the exhausted land — egotism nnder various- 
forms and professing various creeds ; now wearing the 
superannuated uniform of the Maison Bouge; now deco- 
rated with the medals conferred by Napoléon; now 
prating of old services before the émigration; now 
professing a servile repentance for base obédience to 
Bonaparte. They were but différences in the mask 
after ail; yet over thèse différences men wrangled, 
and meanwhile the poison of a deadly indifférence 
crept through the veins of France. Madame de Staël 
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saw ail this, and felt it with a passionate regret. In 
the last volume of her Considérations she shows how 
everything was accorded in the letter, only to be con- 
stantly violated in the spirit. She deplored the irre- 
concilable folly of the émigrés; the abject cringing 
of converted Bonapartists, who only cared for power ; 
and the disastrous reactionary influences which ham* 
pered the action of the Court. 

She returned for the summer to Coppet — a very 
welcome refuge to her now that she went thither of 
her own free will. Her health was beginning to fait 
about this time, while that of M. Rocca gave her 
constant anxiety. Originally she had been blest, if 
not with a splendid constitution, at least with a royal 
disdain of physical influences. She had felt neither 
heat nor cold, and spoke even with a certain impatience 
of invalid considérations. But she had lived at such 
high pressure intellectually from her very • earliest 
years ; had thought, felt, talked, and done so much, 
that her existence could not be counted, like most 
people's, by years. In the sensé of accumulated 
efforts and résulta it had been a very long life, and the 
expenditure of nervous energy so constantly kept up 
was beginning to tell at last. Even Bonstetten, the 
optimist, saw a change in her when in July 1814 he 
visited her at Coppet. She was, indeed, very depressed 
in spirits ; but he appeared to allude only to a physical 
altération, for he declared her to be as briliiant and 
good as ever. He might hâve added as indefatigable. 
She found somebody to translate Wilberforce's work 
on the Slave Trade, and wrote a préface to the French 
édition. Also she published, in pamphlet form, an 
appeal for Abolition addressed to the Sovereigns met 
together at that time in Paris ; and she was busy with 
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ber work, Considérations, of which the first two parte 
atone were eventually revised by herself. 

In July, from Coppet, she wrote a characteristic 
letter to Madame Recamier, telling what difficnlty she 
experienced in keeping up the fine love of solitude, 
which had beguiled her momentarily into seeking 
that picturesque and sacred but monotonous retreat. 
" My soûl is not sufficiently rural," she writes. " I 
regret your little apartment and our quarrels and con- 
versations, and ail that life which is yours." In thi» 
sturdy love of streets, Madame de Staël resembled 
Dr Johnson and, perhaps, if the truth were known, 
she resembled ail good talkers. 

She returned to Paris in the. winter of 1814-15, 
and, conscious that her strength was failing, she be- 
came extremely anxious to marry her darling daughter 
to some man who would be worthy of her. Her 
circum8tances had been recently much improved 
by the repayment, from the Treasury, of the two 
millions which Necker had left there. Such wealth, 
joined to her own brilliant social position, entitled her 
to look out for a good parti for Albertine ; but she 
was resolute that the match should be a happy one. 
Her idéal of felicity was conjugal love. She preached, 
indeed, a code of wifely submission that would seem 
very insipid to some emancipated damsels in our days, 
and was perhaps a little too perfect to be possible. 
But she put into it ail her own rare faith in good, and 
often laughingly declared that " she would force her 
daughter to make a marriage of the heart." 

In the midst qf thèse amiable préoccupations, and 
while enjoying once again the delight of social inter- 
course, unhampered by foreign modes of speech and 
thought, and untroubled by the irritation of exile, 
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Madame de Staël was still haunted by a foreboding of 
evil. Such presentiments were very common with her. 
She had the quick, indefinable instinct of iraaginative 
minds, and felt thpt snbtle vibration of events which 
précèdes, or perhaps causes, change in them. Pro- 
bably she hardly knew what she anticipated ; and yet, 
when the news of Napoleon's escape from Elbà 
arrived, it seemed as if the expected disaster could only 
be that. An hour after she met M. de la Valette, and 
said to him : " If Bonaparte triumph, liberty is lost ; 
and if he be beaten, our national independence is 
OYer/' 

A few days of ntter consternation followed — a panse 
of bewildered, incapable silence, through which, as 
Chateaubriand graphically says, " the sound of Bona- 
parte's advancing footsteps echoed." Then came the 
news of one town and province after another rallying 
round the standard of the résurgent conqueror. Ney 
departed, vowing to bring back his former m aster in 
an iron cage ; and the vain boast, so quickly yet not 
ludicrousiy disproved, inspired as little confidence as it 
deserved. 

The Court prepared for ignominious flight, and 
Madame . de Staël had no choice but to follow its 
example. But a few months previously she had by 
chance become aware of a conspiracy against Napo- 
leon's life, and, for ail her hatred of him, had been so 
moved by the menace of péril to her ancient and im- 
placable foe, that she had found means to despatch a 
warning to him. Yet now, when she heard of his 
return, ail her terror of him revived in its pristine 
force, bringing back with it the flood of agitated 
imagination which had so long poisoned her life. 

Villemain has left a record of the evening of the 
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18th March 1815, which he passed in the salon of 

the Countess Rumford, and where he met Madame 

de Staël. Several famous, and to us now familiar, 

personages were présent — Lafayette, Constant, Jan* 

court, Cuvier, Sismondi, and Lemercier, among others» 

Every moment somebody arrived with news of the 

advancing hero. Madame de Staël came late, and 

instantly attracted the gênerai attention to herself. 

She was overwhelmed with sadness, but more for 

France even than for herself. She had been at the 

Tuilleries, and found that there ail hope of résistance 

was abandoned. Her own mind was made up for 

flight, yet she urged Madame de Rumford to remain, 

showing that she considered Napoleon's hatred of 

herself to be inextinguishable and as active as ever. 

In point of fact, Napoleon's earliest care, on reaching 

the capital, was to express his regret at her departure. 

It is very unlikely that he would hâve molested her in 

any way had she remained ; but it was ordained that, 

to the last, he should make her suffer even more in 

imagination than in reality. She urged Madame 

Récamier to escape with her, for, Juliette's prescription 

never having been formally revoked, Madame de Staël 

considered her danger as great as her own. But 

Madame Récamier, more calm, refused. With her 

remained also Benjamin Constant, although he also 

was admonished by Madame de Staël to seek safety in 

another land. His career during the Hundred Days 

is well known. He began by attacking Napoléon 

violently, then had an interview with him, was fasci- 

nated, converted, appointed a councillor of state, and 

helped to edit the Acte Additionnel. Another con- 

vert was the sober-minded Sismondi, and several 

people hâve asserted, on the authority first of an Eng~ 
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lish editor, and then of M. Thiers, that the great, the 
irreconcilable " Corinne " herself, gave in a tardy but 
complète adhésion. Ste. Beuve endorsed the error, and 
based his belief upon the style of an unsigned note in 
French found among Lord Castlereagh's posthumous- 
papers, and attributed by Lord Londonderry's secre- 
tary to Madame de Staël. This letter was supposed 
to hâve been written at Coppet and forwarded to Mr. 
Crawford, the American minister in Paris, in order 
that he might take it to London. Its object was to 
inspire English statesmen with the writer's own belief 
in Napoleon's new-found sincerity, and to recom- 
mend his govemment to their support. 

À comparison of dates shows, however, that such a 
letter, if despatched from Coppet, could only hâve 
reached Paris twenty-four hours after Mr. Crawford's 
departure, and Thiers's assnmption that Madame 
de Staël remained in Paris during the Hundred Days 
is disproved by her correspondence from Switzer- 
land with Madame Becamier. Finally, and again 
according to Thiers, Sismondi's conversion was a 
resuit of Madame de Staël's own change of views. But 
this also appears quite untenable, inasmuch as Sis- 
mondi himself bears testimony to her resentment 
against Napoléon, strengthened, as he says, " to a 
blind and violent hatred." This is the natural lan- 
guage of a person who has veered about of another 
person who has not, and the expression occurs in a 
letter of Sismondi's written from Coppet a short time 
after Waterloo, and when he had gone to the château 
in some doubt as to the nature of the réception there 
awaiting him. He had been much relieved to find 
his hostess as cordial as ever. Madame de Staël, 
indeedj never seems to hâve willingly or spontaneously 
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given up any friend whom she had once admitted to 
ihe title. Politics are apt to envenom the most inti- 
mate relations, but they left no bittemess in her great 
and gentle soûl. Alas ! the happy days at Coppe* 
were numbered now for most of those whom we hâve 
seen congregating there throagh so many exciting 
^ummera. 

Madame de Staël delighted in the exercise of a 
generous hospitality. Nobody ever seems to hâve 
managed her business affairs better than she did, and 
among the few apparent contradictions of her trans- 
parent nature was the spirit of order in which she 
•dealt with life, as soon as the things presented to her 
considération were hard facts and not sentiments. In 
ail administrative matters she had the capacity of a 
;true Frenchwoman, and, while systematic and careful, 
<was the least avaricious of women. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLOSING SCENES. 

Apter Waterloo, Madame de Staël did not retnrn ta 
France. The thought of the second occupation by 
foreign troops was odious to her, and, besides this, she 
feared the outbreak of reactionary feelings, and fore* 
8aw a political condition in which her pure and idéal 
liberalism would be equally unwelcome to ail parties. 

Bocca's state of health finally induced her to go to* 
Italy. From Milan she sent a letter to Madame Be- 
camier, which is interesting as showing how little her 
fine mind and noble heart were in harmony just then 
with the condition of affaire in France. 

"Youare kind enough to say to me/' she wrote, 
" that I should do better to be in Paris. But no, 
indeed, I should not care to see some forras of liberty 
(franchises) * accorded ' to the people, for it is my 
creed that nations are born free. I should say un- 
fashionable things, and make enemies unnecessarily. 
When ail is arrangea for Albertine's marriage, I shall 
lead a solitary life in Paris; but at présent I do well, 
believe me, to hâve myself represented by Auguste. 
Like you, I think well, and better than ever, of Victor 
de Broglie, and I shall be very glad of the marriage if 
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nothing goes against it. I am also of your way of 
tbinking in regard to Madame de Kriidener. She is 
the herald of a great oncoming religious epoch. Speak 
of me to her, I beg, as of a person quite devoted to 
lier. ... M. Rocca's health still gives me anxiety. I 
hâve never recovered any happiness since Bonaparte 
disembarked." 

Madame de Staël had been very happy in her mar- 
riage with Rocca, and the tenderness with which she 
regarded him was manifest to ail her acqnaintances. 
Under snch circumstances, it does seem strange that 
she shonld to the last hâve kept her marriage with 
him a secret. 

The most plausible reason for such a course, 
fear of Napoleon's spite, existed no longer after 
Waterloo. Why, then, hâve gratuitously incurred the 
reproach of an illicit connection ? Why, above ail, 
separate herself for five years from her own and 
Rocca's child? Such conduct does not on the face of 
it seem quite consistent with the lofty idéal of duty 
which Madame de Staël professed. 

Albertine's wedding took place in civil form at 
Leghorn on February 15th, 1815 ; and five days later 
in Pisa a double religious ceremony, one Catholic, the 
other Protestant, was performed. 

Ail Madame de Staël' s friends gave a charming pic- 
ture of Albertine. Guizot, Lamartine, and Bonstetten 
were most enthusiastic about her. Their praises were 
also echoed by Byron, who, neediess to say, was no 
mean judge ; and Ticknor, seeing her in Paris about a 
year after her marriage, never mentioned her except 
in terras of admiration. She was both beautiful and 
«lever, and, after her mother's death, became, in her 
tum, the queen of a cosmopoli tan salon. 
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Accompanied by the bride and bridegroom, by 
Rocca, by Schlegel and Sismondi, Madame de Staël 
presently (.betook berself to Florence, and there re- 
newed her acquaintance with the Conntess of Albany. 
Alfieri was dead now, and Fabre reigned in his stead. 
Madame de Staël appears to hâve adopted him with 
the mingled enthnsiasm and indulgence which she 
exhibited towards ail the tastes of her friends. 

The 8ummer of 1816 was spent in Coppet. The 
newest and most interesting figure there on this occa- 
sion was Byron. He had shaken the dust of England 
from his feet, and was nursing his lyrical cynicism at 
Cologny near Geneva. Unfortunately, his réputation 
was so bad that the virtuous society of the place would 
not know him. Madame de Staël alone not only re- 
ceived but welcotûed him. He was grateful; and so 
far yielded to the influence which this gratitude 
enabled her to exercise over him as actually to make 
an imperfect attempt at reconciliation with his wife, 
in order to please his éloquent and magnanimous 
hostess. 

It is amusing to note the différent impressions 
which Byron — the charming, reprehensibie Byron — 
made upon the various guests at the Château. Bon- 
stetten, as might be expected, was quite fascinated 
by him, and wrote to Malthasson of his musical 
voice and beautiful head ; and of the " half-honest 
little démon " that darted in a lambent way through 
the sarcasm of his speech. Sismondi — the correct and 
eensorious — dwells more especially on Byron's cynical 
contempt for appearances, and the conduct and com- 
panionship which had brought him into disrepute with 
the worthy Genevese. 

Coppet had never been quite as brilliant, probably, as 
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in this last summer that Madame de Staël was ta 
reign there. The society waa more varied in nationality 
than in the days when a brilliant bat small band of 
intellects had gathered round to console her in her 
exile. Brougham, Bell, Lady Hamilton, Lord Breadal- 
bane, Romilly, Stendahl, Schlegel, passed in rapid 
succession over the scène — talked, sparkled — and dis- 
appeared. They flashed like meteors, bat Madame de 
Staël shone among them with a steady splendour» 
Wherever and with whomsoever she was, her powers 
remained always unquenchable. Nevertheless a great 
sadness possessed her. This was partly due to her 
anxiety concerning Rocca — partly to the disappoint- 
ment inévitable in a spirit which broke impatiently 
against the limitations of life, the pettiness of human 
nature. "Ah happiness! " she exclaimed yearningly. 
Then added, " But at my âge no trust is possible but 
in the goodness of God." 

Bonstetten, parting with her, was struck with the 
profound melancholy of the glance which she gave him. 
He had been gay and content, as usual, yet the memory 
of her look dwelt with him; and unable to explain it,. 
he at last, the dear, génial old man, arrived at the 
touching conclusion that she had been thinking how 
old he was, and that she would never see him again. 
The adieu was, indeed, a lasting one ; but it was over 
Madame de Staël's radiant path that the shadows of 
death were to gather first. 

Nevertheless, during the winter of 1816-17, and 
when she returned to Paris, her spirit showed no sign 
of failing. In her salon gathered Chateaubriand, Talley- 
rand, Wellington, Humboldt, Blucher, Lafayette^ 
Schlegel and his brother, Canova, and crowds of Eng- 
lish. Bonstetten averred that to her influence over 
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Wellington alone was due the fact that the Army of 
Occupation was about this time diminished by 30,000 
men. 

Just before her death she removed from the Rue 
Royale to the Rue Neuve des Mathurins ; and it was 
hère that Chateaubriand again, after so many years, 
saw Madame Recamier, and commenced the romantic 
friendship which was to end only with his death. 
He had been irivited to dine at Madame de Staël's ; 
but, when he arrived there, found that she was too ill 
to entertain the guests. The dinner took place ail the 
same — for Madame de Staël invariably insisted on this, 
and made her daughter do the honours. They must 
hâve been melancholy banquets ; the little Duchess de 
Broglie presiding with a heavy heart, and ail the guests 
being vividly conscious of the noble lif e slowly and 
painfuUy ebbing away in another room. It is with a 
certain relief, therefore, in the midst of so much sad- 
ness that one reads Châteaubriand's record of his 
meeting with Juliette. He was selfish and self-con- 
scious and weak no doubt — his fretful uneasy vanity, 
indeed, pierces through the affected melancholy of the 
Mémoires <F Outre Tombe. They are sickly with a 
kind of f aded perfume ; and yet in the great void 
which is coming, one is glad to think that the blind 
Madame Recamier, the aged and feeble Chateau- 
briand, must often hâve remembered, perchance often 
talked of, that dinner where they met in the house of 
their dying friend. 

Her interest in life remained undiminished to the 
last. Not only Chateaubriand, but Constant, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Sismondi, ail her old friends, were 
daily with her. She was even glad to welcome 
étrangers, although frequently so ill that her phy- 

11 
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sicians forbade such visits for several days at a time. 
' It was after one of thèse intervais that Ticknor saw 
her. She received him in bed, and her weakness was 
already so great that she could hardly stretch out her 
hand to touch his. She alluded to her approaching 
end with a calmness infinitely pathetic and admi- 
rable in one who suffered none of that slow extinc- 
tion of the faculties which blunts the anguish of the 
end for so raany departing soûls. Seeing that her 
words pained her daughter, she changed the subject to 
America, and spoke of the great future of that coun- 
try with characteristic enthusiasm of belief. Of 
Europe, Ticknor said, "she despaired." She might 
well do so, for the era then beginning was one with 
which she could not hâve sympathised. Whatever its 
virtues, its force, its promise, the oracles by which it 
was inspired must hâve sounded strange in her ears. 
Herself, she had been a kind of priestess ; through her 
some unknown God had spoken, and amid the thunder 
of great events her faith, for ail its idéal grandeur, had 
hardly seemed too mighty. But that âge had passed, 
and it was fit she should pass with it. 

Ail witnesses except the captious Sismondi bear 
testimony to the dévotion with which Rocca nursed 
bis wife in her last illness. Silent, pallid, sad as a 
phantom itself, he sat day by day beside her bed. 
According to Madame d'Abrantes, she never looked 
long at him without feeling that she might still live. 
The sensé that her existence was necessary to him 
seemed to inspire her for a moment with the courage 
to take up anew the increasing burden of her days. 
$ut at other times her thoughts turned with a grateful 
qense of coming rest to the great change, and to the 
thqught of her father " waiting for her/' as she said, 
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on the other shore." Constant passed the last night 
of her life by her bedside. She had seemed so much 
better that at eleven o'clock Mathieu de Montmorency 
left, convinced that in the morning he would find her 
revived. She suffered no pain during the concluding 
hours, and the brightness of her intellect was not even 
momentarily dimmed. Sleep visited her as usual; 
then at 5 o'clock she opened her eyes again, for the 
last time on the world. A few moments later she 
passçd away, so quietly that her watchers did not note 
the précise moment in which her great soûl was 
exhaled. The date of her death was 14th July 1817. 

The news of it was the signal for, perhaps, the most 
widely-spread and most genuine outburst of grief ever 
known. Joubert, indeed, asserts the contrary, and 
not only déclares that she was not regretted, but adds 
that Constant, meeting him casually the very day after 
the event, did not even allude to it. It never seems 
to hâve occurred to Joubert that Constant might hâve 
had some other and deeper cause for silence than in- 
différence. From such a nature réserve was perhaps 
the only tribute that could be more eloquently expres- 
sive than the loud lamentations of other friends. 
Thèse abounded, and even Chateaubriand, who, after 
ail, had not been bound to the dead woman by such 
ties of constant friendship as attached Schlegel, Sis- 
raondi, and others — even he records with a sort of 
jealôus care that in the last letter she ever wrote to 
Madame de Duras, a letter penned in " large, irregular 
characters like a child's/' there was an affectionate 
allusion to " Francis." 

Bonstejtten and Sismondi hâve both left records of 
their grief at her funeral. The latter, writing imme- 
diately after it to his mother, said : " My life is 

u • 
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painfully changea. I owe more to her than to any 
other person." Bonstetten's sorrow ' finds a more 
energetic expression : " I miss her as though she were 
a part of myself. I am maimed hénceforward in 
thought." 

She was buried at Coppet, and they laid her coffin 
at the foot of her father's. A crowd of f riends, of 
humble mourners, and of officiai functionaries, assem- 
bled to do her homage ; but Rocca was too ill to be 
présent. He died, indeed, only seven months later, 
and the son whom Madame de Staël had borne him 
hardly reached early manhood before he also ( passed 
away. Auguste de Staël had preceded him along the 
road to eternity, and the Duchess de Broglie did not 
live to be old. 

Twenty years had hardly elapsed before, with the 
sole exception of her faithful friend and cousin, 
Madame Necker de Saussure, no near relative of 
Madame de Staël was still alive ; but those who had 
known her did not need to be reminded of her. She 
was constantly présent to them, a radiant, imperish- 
able vision. " I wish I could see y ou aslèep/' Bon- 
stetten had said one day to her. " I would like to feel 
sure that you sometimes close your eyes, and are not 
always thinking." She had remained so bright and 
fdll of life to the last, that even Death's inexorable 
hand could not for many long years efface the recol- 
lection of her vivid personality. 

In a page of the Mémoires d'Outre Tombe, Chateau- 
briand has lef t a description of a visit paid by himself 
and Madame Récamier to the grave at Coppet. It 
was fifteen years after Madame de Staël's death. The 
Château was closed, the apartments deserted. Juliette, 
wandering through them, recognised one after another 
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the spots where Madame de Staël had played the 
piano, had talked to those gathered round her, or had 
written. 

The two friends went into the park where the 
autumn leaves already were reddening and falling. The 
wind subsided by degrees, and the sound of a mill- 
«tream alone broke the stillness. Madame Récamier 
entered the wood in whose depths the grave is hidden, 
while Chateaubriand remained looking at the snowy 
Une of the Alps, and at the glittering lake. Above 
the sombre heights of Jura the sky was covered with 
golden clonds " like a glory spreading aboyé a bier." 
Suddenly * Madame Recàmier, pale and tearful, 
phantom-like among phantoms, emerged from the 
wood. And on her companion's melancholy spirit fell 
a sensé of ail the emptiness of glory, of ail the sad 
reality of life. " Qu'est-ce que la gloire ? " asked 
Madame de Staël. " Ce n'est qu'un deuil éclatant 
du bonheur" We conld wish that the most famous of 
women might hâve held a less hopeless creed. 
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CHÀPTER XV. 

HER WORKS. 

ânt notice of Madame de Staël would be imperfect 
without a review of her works. She did not begin, 
like so many famous authors, to write at an abnor- 
mally early âge — it is true, she composed Portraits, 
which were read aloud in her mother's salon, but 
everybody did as mach in those days, and her 
attempts were not sufficiently remarkable to stamp 
her at once as a literary genius. It has been said how 
much her father discouraged her writing. This may 
account in part for the tardy development of the 
taste, althoogh more was doubtless due to the peerless 
conversations in which, before the Révolution, her 
young intellect found ail that it could need of ideas. 
However this may be, she was twenty before she 
wrote Sophie, ou les Sentimens Secrets, that elegiac 
" comedy " which drew down on its authoress's youth- 
ful head the animadversions of her austère mother. 
Madame Necker was shocked at the subject, which 
represented a young girl of seventeen struggling 
against a secret passion for her guardian, a married 
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man, who is in love with her. Sophie (who, by thé 
bye, is English) behaves in the noblest manner as 
soon as she discovers thatherfeelings are reciprocated, 
and leaves the home of which she bas unwittingly 
destroyed the peace. Her guardian and his wife are 
no less equal to the occasion, and Milord Henri Bed- 
ford, Sophie's slighted swain, is inspired by their 
example. Everybody expresses his or her sentiments 
in polished and prolix verse, and the curtain finally 
falls on four loftily éloquent and magnanimously misér- 
able people. The style is not inflated, but the pièce 
is very dull, and, while betraying little of the writer's 
future talent, reveals two of her defects, exaggeration 
of sentiment and a want of humour. 

To the same date as Sophie belong Jane Grey, 
a tragedy in five acts, also in verse, of no real merit ; 
another tragedy, Montmorency, and three taies — ail 
romantic and tiresome. 

Finally, in 1788, when she was nearly twenty-two, 
Madame de Staël published her Letters on Rousseau, 
and thus established her position as an aspirant to 
literary famé. The book, coming from a woman, 
made a great sensation. Indeed, this fact of her sex 
must never be lost sight of in judging the réception 
accorded to Madame de Staël's works. She attempted 
subjects of historical and philosophical interest which 
no woman in her country or âge had approached bef ore 
her. 

As might be expected, she was an ardent admirer 
of Rousseau. Her sympathy with the philosophy of 
Helvetius was naturally slight. She required some- 
thing declamatory, earaest, and didactic. In a glorifi- 
cation of natural sentiments to resuit in some future 
apotheosis of humanity lay the key to her creed. 
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€t Virtue " and still " virtue" and more " virtue" was 
her cry, as though "virtue" were a tangible and 
definitely constituted thing to be extracted en bloc 
ont of the materials composing humanity. To 
such a mind it was inévitable that Emile and the 
Contrat Social should appeal more strongly than any 
number of witty epigrams at the expense of pénitents 
and priests. 

She sympathised with the philosophy of the 
eîghteenth century in so far as it tended, by uprooting 
abuses, to promote the progress of culture and the 
émancipation of the oppressed, but she required some 
System that would reconstruct as well as destroy ; and, 
being a fervid believer in théories, disliked nothing so 
much as the idea of leaving the human race to take 
care of itsëlf. Rousseau, as embodying a protest 
against the spirit of frivolous négation, appeared to her 
in the light of a prophet of perfection; and she saw 
in the approaching meeting of the States General a 
first step towards the réalisation of his views. Thèse 
radiant ideals were destined to be suddenly and pain- 
fully obscured by the events of the Terror. Her only 
contribution to literature during that time was her 
celebrated and impassioned defence of the unhappy 
Queen. Public events so fascinated her attention that 
she had no leisure for any other thought. Two sen- 
tences in her Réflexions sur la Paix, published in 
1794, reveal this préoccupation. 

" During the reign of Robespierre," she says, 
" when each day brought a list of devoted victims, I 
could only désire death, and long for the end of the 
world and of the human race which was witness to, or 
accomplice in, such horrors. I should hâve made a 
reproach to myself even of thought, because it was 
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«eparate from sorrow." In another passage she 
exclairas : " Oh appalling time, of which centuries will 
barely dim the trace ; time which will never belong to 
the past ! " 

Nevertheless, Robespierre had hardly fallen before 
her ever vivid faith in humanity revived in full force. 
She looked for safety to the faction which divided 
•extrême revolutionaries from extrême reactionaries, 
-and refused to believe that it could only act as a buffer. 
Its modération was partly caused by exhaustion ; yet 
Madame de Staël, always optimistic, maintained that 
having no passions it must hâve convictions, and that 
the trumpet-call of liberty would summon it to the 
front. In this she was mistaken ; but in the course of 
her observations on public events she uttered one 
remarkable prophecy. " France," she wrote, " may 
remain a republic ; but to become a monarchy it must 
first submit to a military government." 

In 1790 she published her work on The Influence of 
the Passions upon Human Happiness. This was origi- 
nally to hâve been divided into two parts. The first 
portion was to be devoted to reflections on man's 
peculiar destiny; the second, to the constitutional 
fate of nations. We hâve to concern ourselves with 
the first alone, as the second, which would hâve 
required an immense and minute knowledge of ancient 
-and modem governments, was never even begun. 

In Madame de Staël's view the true obstacle to 
individual and political happiness lay in the force of 
passion. Neutralize this, and the problem of govern- 
ment would be solved. Happiness, as she con- 
■ceived it, was to consist in having hope without fear, 
activity without anxiety, glory without calumny, love 
without inconstancy — in a word, idéal good with no 
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àdmixture of evil. The happiness of nations would 
consist in the combination of republican liberty witb 
monarchical calm, of émulation among talents unac- 
companied by factioas clamour, of military spirit in> 
foreign affaire, and a law-abiding tendency in domestic- 
matters. She concluded by saying that such an idéal 
is impossible of attainment, and the only achievable- 
happiness is to be acquired by studying the true 
means of avoiding moral pain. To the discovery of* 
this spiritual Nirvana her work was directed. The- 
subject, as is évident, -was a stérile one, since it dealt 
with abstractions that hâve no corresponding realities». 
To say that ruen and nations would be prosperous and 
contented without some particular institution or defect,. 
is the same as to say that a human face would be* 
beautiful without features. A blank surface is con- 
ceivable as a blank surface, but not as a physiognomy ^ 
and to speculate concerning idéal huraanity divorced 
from social Systems imposes on thought the most futile 
exercise that ever occurred to an enlightened mind. 
Such being the case, it is not surprising that Madame 
de Staël should eventually hâve abandoned her self- 
imposed task. Even as much of it as she accom- 
plished landed her on a moving morass of conclusions- 
of which the essential nullity must hâve been évident 
to herself before anybody. For the rest, her analysia 
of the various passions is admirable. One wonders as- 
one reads how a young woman could hâve reached so* 
perfect a compréhension of the springs of human* 
action. The pénétration displayed is unerring, and 
only equalled by the masculine vigour of touch. A 
good example is the following : " Truly great men are- 
such as hâve rendered a greatness like their own less» 
necessary to successive générations." And hère is» 
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another striking passage : " A révolution suspends 
every action but that of force. Social order esta- 
blishes the ascendancy of esteem and virtue, but a 
révolution limits men's choice to their physical capa- 
cities. The only sort of moral influence that it does» 
not exclude is the fanaticism of such ideas as, not 
being susceptible of any restreint, are weapons of 
war and not exercises of the mind. To aspire to dis* 
tincticn in times of révolution one must always out- 
strip the actual momentum of events, and the 
conséquence of this is a rapid descent which one has 
no power of staying. In vain one perceives the abys& 
in front. To throw oneself from the chariot is ta 
be killeâ by the fall, so that to avoid the danger is 
more perilous than to face it. One must of one's own 
accord tread the path that leads to ruin, since the least 
step backwards overturns the individual but does not 
hinder the event." 

This is a very good example both of the clearness of 
Madame de Staël's thought and the careless confusion 
of her style. She introduced metaphors just as they 
occurred to her, without any preparatory gradations of 
thought. 

The second section of the work is devoted to the 
examination of natural affections such as family love,, 
friendship, and pity. Hère, again, the analysis is 
délicate and true, but the mind, fatigued by the futility 
of the thème, recoils from such minute dissection of 
émotion. Passion, being comparatively rare, is always 
interesting, but sentiment does not bear prolongea 
contemplation. 

Finally corne the remédies to be applied to the évita 
worked by passion. They consist in philosophy, in 
study, and the practice of benevolence, joined, if pos- 
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•sible, to h child-like faculty of extracting frora each 
bonr just the amount of happiness that it contains. 
With this lame and impotent conclusion the book 
practically ends, for ail the remaining reflections do 
not avail to place in any clearer light the uncertain 
and colourless thought of the writer. 

Her next work was that on Literature Considered in 
Relation to Social Institutions. Its object was ta 
establish the continuons progress and ultiraate perfec- 
tibility of the huraan mind, and the happy influence 
•exercised by liberty upon literature. 

The theory of the authoress was that the progress 
•of philosophy, i.e. thought, had been graduai, while 
that of poetry had been spasmodic. 

Art, indeed, offering, by its early maturity, an awk- 
ward contradiction to her System, she proceeded to 
get rid of it by describing it as the product of imagina- 
tion rather than of thought, and by adding that its 
plastic and sensuous qualities rendered it capable of 
Âourishing nnder Systems of government which neces- 
«arily crush every other form of intellectual activity. 
To prove the perfectibility of the human mind, she 
then had but poetry and philosophy. To the latter 
she assigned the really glorious future, while the 
former she regarded as finished. She was the first of 
the Romanticists, in the sensé that she preferred the 
poetry of the north to that of the south ; and her pré- 
dilections in this line carried her so far, that she 
placed Ossian above Homer. She considered that the 
.early forms of poetry — in other words, mère trauscripts 
of material impressions — were superior to those later 
-créations in which sentiment enters as an élément. 
And this idea, which seems at first a contradiction to 
ther theory oï perfectibility, was really intended to 
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confirm it. For, in her view, the value of literature 
consisting exclusively in the amount of thought that it 
contained, introspective poetry became a mère bridge 
which the mind traversed on its way to wider 
horizons. 

Madame de Staël was not only not a poet herself, 
but she was incapable of appreciating the higher forma- 
of poetry. In her excursions through the régions of 
literature, she was always in pursuit of some theory 
which would reconcile the contradictions of humai» 
destiny. Man, regarded as socially perfectible, being 
her idéal, she was in hàste to classify and relegate 
to some convenient limbo tbe portions of a subject 
which did not directly contribute to her hypothèses. 
Having disposed, therefore, of poetry and art, she 
undertook to consider literature from the point of view 
of psychology. She was only pleased with it when 
self-conscious and analytical. Dante probably perplexed 
her, and she evoked to condemn him the perruqued 
shade of " Le Goût." Shakespeare she applauded, as- 
might be expected, chieây in considération of Hamlet ; 
while Petrarch pleased her principally because he was- 
harmonious ; and Âriosto because he was fanciful. The 
true significance of the Renaissance escaped her. She 
aought for the origin of each literature in the political 
and religious institutions of the country where itarose, 
instead of regarding both literature and social condi- 
tions as simultaneous products of the national mind. 
Her érudition was inadéquate to her task, and the 
purpose of her work, by warping her judgments, con- 
tributed to make them superficial. While pronouncing 
the English and French drama "to be essentially supe- 
rior to the Greek, she characteristically preferred 
Euripides to his two mighty predecessors. The gran- 
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-deur of the dominant idea of Greek tragedy — that of 
an inévitable destiny, against which man struggles in 
vain — appears to hâve escaped her altogether. This is 
not surprising, since such a conception was entirely 
opposed to her own order of mind and to the âge in 
which she lived. The root of ail the social théories 
then prevailing was the value of the individual. Man 
was not a puppet of the gods, but the architect of his 
own fàte. To lose hold of idéal virtue was to become 
incapable of governing or being governed ; and idéal 
virtue was a definite entity which anybody might pos- 
sess who chose. This — rather crudely stated — was 
Madame de Staël's point of view. Her enthusiasm 
rejected ail idea of limited responsibilities. The 
ethical value of the iEschylean trilogy — the awful 
sensé of overhanging doom which pervades it — did not 
appeal to her, because it tended to the annihilation of 
the struggling soûl. In other words, she liked self- 
conscious drama, and was attracted to Euripides by his 
création of artificial situations, in which interesting 
personages had room and leisure to explain them- 
selves. 

With Aristophanes she was frankly disgusted ; from 
her didactic standpoint, because of his pronounced in- 
decency ; and on artistic grounds, because he attacked 
living individuals instead of creating characters, like 
Tartufe and Falstaff. To his beauties she remained 
entirely blinda and this, perhaps, is to be expiai ned by 
her deficiency in the œsthetic faculty. It is said that 
Chateaubriand first taught her to appreciate nature, 
and Schlegel to perceive the loveliness of art. Chê- 
nedollé complained that she had lived for years oppo- 
site Lake Léman " without finding an image" in regard 
to it ; and she herself once frankly admitted that of 
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her own accord she would hardly open her window to 
gaze on the bay of Naples, while she would *go a hun- 
«dred miles to converse with a new mind. 

Its defects admitted, we may own that Madame de 
Staël's work contains many charming chapters. If, 
true to her theory, she provokes her reader by pre- 
ferring the Latin poets to the Greek ones, and Quinti- 
lian to Cicero, simply because of their later date ; if 
she persists, rather than modify her views, that the 
stérile scholasticism of the Middle Ages was not a real 
retrogression, and strangely overlooks, in her admira- 
tion for Christianity, the intellectual benefits which 
man owes to the Arabs ; on the other hand, she has 
flashes of admirable insight. The chapter on the 
invasion of Italy by the barbarians, and the part 
played by Christianity in fusing the two races, is 
very suggestive. But, unfortunately, it is suggestive 
only> and sins by a sketchiness which, more or less, 
mars the whole book. This was one of Madame de 
Staël's defects. She abouuded in ideas, but failed 
•either in the power or the patience to work them out. 

Two other interesting chapters are those on the 
" Grâce, Gaiety, and Taste of the French Nation/* 
and on ° Literature in the Beign of Louis XIV." 
The peculiar social influences which, among successive 
générations of courtiers, produced the best writers of 
France, are very happily described; but hère again 
the conclusions are indicated rather than developèd. 
Madame de Staël stated her conviction that the paîmy 
days of French wit were over, and that the literature 
of the future, if it wished to flourish, must invest itself 
with greater gravity. 

Convinced that the moment had corne for the dra- 
cnatist to pack up his puppet-show and despatch it to a 
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muséum of antiquities, she laid down rules for an idéal 
republican literature, and prescribed strong émotions, 
careful analysis of character, and a high moral tone a» 
indispensable ingrédients. Sbe was in fact one of tbe 
first to admire and write that appalling product, the 
novel witb a purpose, 

Anything duller tban Delphine it would be difficult 
to imagine. From tbe first page to the last there is 
hardly one line of genuine inspiration. Ail is forced, 
exaggerated, overstrained. The' misfortunes of the 
heroine are so needlessly multiplied, that they end by 
exasperating the reader; and the motif of the book— r 
the contrast between conventional and moral ideals — 
f ails in true dramatic interest. The plot is as follows : 
Madame de Vernon has a daughter, Mathilde, beau* 
tif ul and sanctimonious, whom she desires to marry to 
Léonce de Mondoville, a young Spaniard of noble birth 
and aristocratie préjudices. Madame de Vernon has 
in the whole world one friend, Delphine d'Albémar, a 
miracle of grâce, wit, and beauty, who does acts of un» 
heard of generosity, and generally by some evil chance 
accomplishes them at the moment when they lead to 
unlucky results for herself. She is a young widow, 
and has been left by her elderly and devoted husband 
a fortune, of which she proceeds to divest herself as 
rapidly as possible. One of her favourite objecta of 
charity is Madame de Vernon, who does not deserve 
her pity, since the pecuniary embarrassments under 
which she suffers arise from her love of card-playing 
and gênerai mismanagement. But Delphine adores 
her friend, who is represented as extremely charming, 
and is in some respects a well-drawn character. Her 
life is one long act of dissimulation. She masks her 
cynicism cleverly, under an appearance of indolence. 
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which dispenses her from ever takiog inconvénient ré- 
solutions, or appearing agitated by events which should 
— but do not — move her. She has some faint affection 
for her generous dupe — Delphine ; but not enough to 
be prevented from taking every mean advantage of her. 
There is some difficulty in arranging Mathilde's mar- 
riage, on account of the want of a dowry. Delphine 
hastens to supply this, and then the bridegroom elect, 
Léonce, appears on the scène. He is described as 
divinely handsome. The cold and pietistic Mathildc 
falls in love with him immediately (as was her duty, 
sincehe was to be her husband), but so, unfortunately, 
does Delphine. What is still worse, he is by no 
means attracted by his fiancée, but reciprocates the 
young widow's passion. Then the drama begins. 
Madame de Vernon, while seeming to see nothing, 
sees everything. Mathilde is really blind. Delphine 
is agitated, but resolved, if possible, to be happy. 
This, by the way, is the only gleam of common sensé 
that she has throughout the book. Unfortunately, 
she manages to compromise herself (of course quite in- 
nocently) by espousing the cause of a pair of guilty but 
repentant lovers; and Madame de Vernon cleverly 
uses the awkward positions in which she places herself, 
in order to detach Léonce from her. He marries 
Mathilde and is madly unhappy. Delphine pours out 
her feelings in long letters to her sister-in-law and 
confidant, Mademoiselle d'Albémar, letters which she 
writes, by the way, on recovering from fainting-fits, or 
when lying in bed, or when on the verge of distraction. 
The whole of the novel is told in letters, and is pro- 
portionately long-winded and unnatural. 

Not long after the marriage Madame de Yernon 
dies, and on her death-bed confesses her perfidy to her 

12 
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victim. Then the mutual passion of Delphine and 
Léonce enters upon a new and harrowing phase. 
They détermine to remain technically virtuous, but to 
see one another constantly — of course unknown to 
Mathilde. This nnnatoral situation — unnaturally pro- 
longea, becomes unbearable through its monotonous 
misery. 

Finally Mathilde discovers the state of the case and 
conjures Delphine to separate herself from Léonce. 
Madame d'Albémar consents, and disappears. Léonce 
is then described by his confidant as being on the point 
of madness. He alternately loses consciousness, and 
rushes about with dishevelled hair and distraught 
looks. Delphine goes to Switeerland, and there pro- 
ceeds to compromise herself anew, this time beyond 
recall, for the sake of a rejected lover who had 
behaved disgracefully to her. 

She had taken refuge in a convent of which the 
superioress, Madame de Ternan, turns out to be the 
aunt of Léonce. This lady is something of the same 
sort as Madame de Vernon— except that her egotism, 
although quite as systematic, is not so base. But it 
can become so on occasion, and, as she is rather fond 
of Delphine and anxious to keep her with her to solace 
her old âge, she plays into the hands of Madame de 
Mondoville (the mother of Léonce) and cleverly con- 
trives to make Delphine take the veil. Barely has 
this been done when Léonce appears and claims her as 
his own, Mathilde having in the meanwhile died. 
Then is the exhausted reader harassed anew by a fresh 
spectacle of poignant anguish. Â Monsieur de Se- 
bersci suggests that Delphine should break her vows, 
quit her convent, and join Léonce, pointing out that, 
thanks to the Révolution, they can be quite respectably 
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married in France. Delphine is borrified at first, but 
Léonce, having announced tbe firm intention of put* 
ting an end to his existence if she remains a nun, she 
finally escapes and joins him. One begins to hope 
tbat they are going to be happy at last, when tbe 
" purpose " of the book présents itself. Madame de 
Staël was anaious to prote that social conventions 
may not be braved with impunity, but overtake and 
crush the nature which défies them. Delphine 
throughout had listened to no voice but that of her 
conscience and her heart: she is consequently the 
victim of calumny. Léonce is principally swayed by 
passion. He défies society in the end to possess Del- 
phine, but bas no sooner induced her to break her 
vows for him than he begins to feel the stigma of the 
act. He leaves her, and seeks death on the battle- 
fieW. Death spares him, but he is arrested as an 
aristoerat and condemned to be shot. Delphine 
f ollows him, and by her éloquence wrings a pardon 
from the judge. Léonce, enlightened by the approaeh 
of death as to the nothingness of the world's opinion, 
is prepared to live happily at last with the woman 
whom he still professes to adore. But ail at once 
the order for his release is rescinded and he is taken 
out to die. Delphine accompanies him, and talks ail 
along the road. Indeed, she is superfluously éloquent, 
from the first page of her history to the last. When 
Léonee has been strung up by her to the highest pitch 
of exalted feeling, she takes poison and dies at his 
feet. He is then shot ; and the lovers are interred in 
one grave by Monsieur de Serbellane, who has ap- 
peared again in the last chapter, after having been the 
primary though unwitting cause of his unhappy 
frienàs' woes. 

12 * 
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It is difficult to understand why critics like Sainte 
Benve should so warmly hâve praised this novel. No 
doubt it shows talent, especially in the analysis of 
mental struggle ; but it is f aise from beginning to end» 
Ail the characters want vitality, although some of 
the qualities attributed to them are described with 
pénétration and force. Delphine and Léonce talk 
too much, and faint too much, and are simply 
insupportable. Finally, the book is drearily mono- 
tonous and unrelieved by one gleam of poetry or 
humour. 

Corinne is a classic of which everybody is bound to 
speak with respect. The enormous admiration which 
it excited at the time of its appearance may seem 
somewhat strange in this year of grâce ; but then it 
must be remembered that Italy was not the over- 
written country it has since become. Besides this, 
Madame de Staël was the most celebrated woman, and, 
after Napoléon, the most conspicuous personage of 
her day. Except Chateaubriand, she had nobody to 
dispute with her the palm of literary glory in France, 
Her exile, her literary circle, her courageous opinions, 
had kept the eyes of Europe fixed on her for years, so 
that any work from her pen was sure to excite the 
liveliest curiosity. 

Corinne is a kind of glorified guide-book, with some 
of the qualities of a good novel. It is very long- 
winded, but the appetite of the âge was robust in that 
respect, and the highly-strung émotions of the hero 
and heroine could not shock a taste which had been 
formed by the Sorrows of Werther. It is extremely 
moral, deeply sentimental, and of a deadly earnest- 
ness — three characteristics which could not fail to 
recommend it to a dreary and ponderous gênera- 
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tion, the most déficient in taste that ever trod the 
earth. 

But it is artistic in the sensé that the interest is 
concentrated from first to last on the central figure, 
and the drama, such as it is, unfolds itself naturally 
from its starting-point, which is the contrast between 
the characters of Oswald and Corinne. 

Oswald Lord Nelvil is a young man of exquisite 
sensibility and profound melancholy. He cornes to 
Borne (after distinguishing himself heroically during 
a fire at Ancona) accompanied by a young Frenchman, 
the Count D'Erfeuil, whom he has casually met. One 
of the first sights which greets them on their arrivai 
in the Eternal City is the triumphal procession of 
" Corinne " on her way to be crowned in the Capitol. 
She is a musician, an improvisatrice, a Muse or Sibyl, 
with ail the poetry and passion of Italy stamped upon 
her radiant brow. In the midst of her improvisation 
she exchanges glances with Lord Nelvil, and the fate 
of both is sealed. He is intended to be a typical 
Englishman imbued with a horror of eccentricity in 
women. His idéal of the sex is a domestic angel, 
and he feels bound to disapprove of Corinne, who 
lives alone, though young and beautiful, and offers the 
spectacle of her various talents to the profane view of 
the crowd. The Count D'Erfeuil mocks at everything, 
and is the most amusing character in the book ; feels 
no scruples about knowing Corinne, and, having quickly 
discovered that his reserved English friend pleases her, 
he persuades that gentleman to call on her also. 
Corinne speaks English wonderfully, and allows Lord 
Nelvil to divine that there is a mystery about her past. 
Once she betrays great agitation on hearing the name 
of Edgermond, which is the patronymic of a certain 
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Lucile, whom Lord Nelvil's father had destinée him to 
marry. Grief at the death of this father is, by the 
way, the ostensible cause of his persistent raelancholy, 
but he also vaguely hints at remorse. He promises 
that he will one day confide his history to Corinne, 
who on her side prépares herself to tell him hers. 
But as she greatly fears the effect of it on him, and is 
deeply in love, she puts off the evil hour, and, in order 
to keep him with her, offers to be his cicérone in 
Rome, Together they wander among the ruins, visifc 
the galleries, and drive on the Appian Way. Corinne 
explains everything, discourses on everything, and 
Oswald iiiterrupts her with exclamations of rapture at 
her wit and learning. This novel form of courtship 
lasts for some weeks, and finally the lovers proceed to 
Naples. Corinne persuades Oswald that there is 
nothing at ail extraordinary in such conduct in Italy, 
where everyone, according to her, may do as he likes. 
But the Count D'Erfeuil makes remarks which, 
although intended to be merely flippant, are sensible 
enough to convince Lord Nelvil that he must either 
marry Corinne or leave her. He is very much in love, 
or fancies himself so. Nevertheless he hésitâtes 
because of the mystery surrounding his inamorata. 
Who is she? What is her name? Whence cornes her 
fortune? If she is not quite blameless, he thinks he 
can never marry her, for that would be derogating 
from the traditions of his order and outraging the 
shade of his father. The mental struggle which he 
undergoes is visible to Corinne and fills her with 
anguish and alarm. At last, during an expédition to 
Vesuvius, Oswald speaks. He had been at one time 
in love with an unworthy Prench woman ; had lingered 
in France when his father required his présence in 
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England, and had finally returned, only to find 
him dead. From that hour he had kaown no peace : 
remorse had pursued him ; his filial love, which was 
morbidly excessive, caused him to look upon himself 
as almost a parricide, and he considered that he was 
thenceforward morally bound to do nothing which his 
father might disapprove. This absurd conclusion 
afflicts Corinne visibly, and the sight of her agitation 
reawakens ail Oswald's doubts. He conjures her to 
tell him her history. She consents ; but begs for a 
few days' grâce, and employs the interval in planning 
and carrying out a fête on Cape Misenum. In front 
of the azuré, tideless sea she takes her lyre and pours 
out an improvisation on the past glories of that classic 
shore. This, although Oswald does not know it, is an 
adieu to her past life, for she foresees that what she 
has to tell him of herself will entirely change her 
destiny. Either he will refuse to marry her, and then 
she will never know happiness again, but wingless, 
voiceless, will go down to her tomb, or else he will 
make her his wife, and the Sibyl will be lost in the 
peeress. 

The next day she leaves with him the narrative of 
her youth. She is the daughter of Lord Edgermond 
by an Italian wife, consequently the half-sister of 
Lucile. At the âge of fifteen she had gone to Eng- 
land, and fallen under the rule of her step-mother, 
Lady Edgermond, a cold and rigid Englishwoman, 
who cared for nothing outside her small provincial town, 
and regarded genius as a dangerous eccentricity. In 
the narrow monotony of the life imposed upon her 
Corinne nearly died. At the âge of twenty-one she 
finally escaped and returned to Italy, having dropped 
her family name out of respect for Lady Edgermond's 
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feelings. Until lier meeting with Oswald she had led 
the life of a muse, singing, dancing, playing, impro- 
vising for the whole of Roman society to admire, and 
had conceived no idea of greater felicity until learning 
to love. This love had been a source of peculiar tor- 
raent to her from the fact of her divining how much 
the unconventionality of her conduct, when fully known 
to him, must shock Oswald's English notions of pro- 
priety. In the first moment, however, his love 
triumphs over thèse considérations, and he résolves to 
marry Corinne. Only he wishes first — in order that 
no reproach may attach to her — to force Lady Edger- 
mond once again to acknowledge her as her husband s 
daughter. He goes to England, partly for this pur- 
pose, partly because his régiment has been ordered on 
active service. 

In England he again meets Lucile, a cold-mannered, 
correct, pure-minded, but secretly ardent English girl, 
with an odd resemblance in raany ways to a French 
jeune fille. He mentions the subject of her step- 
daughter to the upright but selfish Lady Edgermond, 
who has set her heart on seeing Oswald the husband 
of Lucile. She is too honourable to try and detach 
him from Corinne by any underhand means, but does 
what she knows will be far more effectuai; that is, 
she makes him acquainted with the fact that his father 
had seen Corinne in her early girlhood, had admired 
her, but had strongly pronounced against the mar- 
riage proposed by Lord Edgermond between her 
and Oswald. In the view of the late Lord Nelvil, 
she was too brilliant and distinguished for domestic 
life. This is a terrible blow to Oswald. He 
begins to think he must give up Corinne, and is 
strengthened in the idea by perceiving that the 
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beautiful and virtuotis Lucile is in love with him. 
Knally he marries her, decided at the last by Corinne's 
inexplicable silence. She bas not answered bis letters 
for a month, and be concludes tbat she has forgotteri 
him. But her silence is owing to her having leffc 
Yenice and corne to England. She loses a whole 
month in London, for very insufficient reasons — 
necessary, however, to the story — and at last follows 
Oswald to Scotland just in time to learn that he is 
married, to fall senseless on the road-side, and to be 
picked up by the Count d'Erfeuil. She returns heart- 
broken to Italy, and dies slowly through four long 
years of unbroken misery. 

When she is near her end Oswald cornes to 
Florence, accompanied by his wife and child. He 
had begun to regret Corinne as soon as he had married 
Lucile, who, on her side, being naturally resentful, 
takes refuge in coldness and reserve. As soon as 
Lord Nelvil learas that his old love is in Florence 
and dying he wishes ardently to see her, but she 
refuses to receive him. He sends the child to her, 
and she teaches it some of her accomplishments. 
Lucile visits her secretly, and is converted by her 
«éloquence to the necessity of rendering herselE more 
attractive to her husband by displaying some grâces 
of mind. 

At last Corinne consents to see Oswald once again, 
but it shall be, she détermines, in public. This is one 
of the most unnatural scènes in the book. Corinne 
invites ail her friends to assemble in a lecture hall. 
Thither she has herself transported and placed in an 
arm-chair. A young girl clad in white and crowned 
with flowers recites the Song of the Swan, or adieu to 
life, which Corinne has composed, while Oswald, 
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liatening to it and gazing on the dying poetess fron> 
his place in the crowd, is snffocated with émotion and 
finally faints. A few days later Corinne dies, her last 
act being to point with her diaphanous hand to the 
moou, which is partially obscured by a band of cloud 
such as she and Lord Nelvil had once seen when in 
Naples. 

Even as a picture of Italy, Corinne leaves much to 
be desired. Madame de StaëPs ideas of art were- 
acquired. She had no spontaneous admiration even 
for the things she most warmly praised, and her judg- 
ments were conventional and essentially cold. Some- 
of the descriptions are good in the sensé of being 
aocurate and forcibly expressed. But even in the beat 
of them — that of Vesuvius — one feels the effort- 
Madame de Staël is wide-eyed and conscientious, bat 
has no flashes of inspired vision. She can catalogue 
but not paint. A certain difficulty in saying enough 
on aesthetic subjects is rendered évident by her vice of 
moralising. Instead of admiring a marble column a» 
a column, or a picture as a picture, she finds in it f ooà 
for reflection on the nature of man and the destiny of 
the world. Some of her remarks on Italian character 
are extremely clever, and show her usual surprising 
power of observation ; but they are generally super- 
ficial. 

This was due, in part, to her System of explaining 
everything by race and political institutions, in part ta 
her passion for generalization. Because Italians had 
produced the fiiiest art and some of the finest music ; 
because they had no salons and wrote sonnets ; because 
they had developed a curiously systematic form of 
conjugal infidelity ; finally, because they had no poli- 
tical liberty, Madame de Staël constructed a theory 
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which représentée! them as simply passionate, romantic, 
imaginative and indulgent. This theory bas cropped 
up now and again in literature from her days to our 
own, and if partially correct, overlooks the subtler 
shades and complex contradictions of the Italian 
mind. 

Roman society in the beginning of this century was 
far from being the transfigured and exotic thing re- 
presented in Corinne. The modem Sibyl's prototype^ 
poor Maddalena Maria Morelli, was mercilessly pas- 
quinaded, and on her road to the Capitol pelted with 
xotten eggs. This gives a very good idea of the sort 
of impression that would hâve been produced on a real 
Prince of Castel-Forte and his fellows by the présence 
in their midst of a young and beautiful woman, un- 
married, nameless, and rich. Corinne^ lavish exhibi- 
tion of her accomplishments is another " false note," 
as singing and dancing were but rarely, if ever, per- 
formed by amateurs in Italy. What redeems the book 
are the detached sentences of thought that gem almost 
every page of it. Madame de Staël had gradually 
shaken off the vices of style which her warmest ad- 
mirera déplore in her, and in her Allemagne she waa 
presently to reveal herself as singularly lucid, brilliant,. 
and acute. This work of hers on Germany is, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory of her many productions. As a 
review of society, art, literature, and philosophy, it 
naturally lends itself to the f orm best suited to her 
e8sentially analytical mind. 

Madame de Staël was alway& obliged to generalize^ 
that being a law of her intelligence, and this disposi- 
tion is accentuated in the Allemagne, through her 
désire to establish such contrasta between Germany 
and France, as would inspire the latter with a sensé of 
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ïts defects. She saw Germany on the eve of a great 
awakening, and was not perhaps as fully conscious of 
this as she might hâve been. As Sainte Beuve happily 
«ays, she was not a poet, and it is only poets who, like 
birds of passage, feel a coming change of season. 
*Germany appealed to her, however, through every- 
thing in herself that was least French ; her earnest- 
ness, her vague but ardent religious tendeneies, her 
spiritualism, her excessive admiration of intellectual 
pursuits. She was, therefore, exceptionally well-quali- 
fied to reveal to her own countrymen the hitherto 
unknown or unappreciated beauties of the German 
«nind. 

She was, on the other hand, extremely alive to the 
dulness of German, and especially of Viennese, society, 
and portrays it in a séries of delightf ully witty phrases. 
The Allemagne is indeed the wittiest of ail her works, 
and abounds in the happiest touches. 

The opinions expressed on German literature are 
favourable towards it, and on the whole correct. If she 
betrays that Schiller was personally more sympathetic 
to her than Goethe, she nevertheless was quick to per- 
ceive in the latter the strain of southern passion, the 
light, warïnth, and colour, which made his intellect less 
national than universal. 

Her chapters on Kant and German philosophy gene- 
rally, are luminous if not exhaustive. She takes the 
moral sentiment as her standpoint, and pronounces 
from that on the différent Systems. Needless to say, 
she admires metaphysical spéculations, and considers 
them as valuable in developing intellect and strengthen- 
âng character. 

Les Dix Années ctExil is a charming book. Apart 
from its interest as a transcript of the writer's im- 
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pressions during her exile at Coppet and subséquent 
flight across Europe, it contains brilliant pictures of 
différent lands, and especially of Russia. One is- 
really amazed to note how much she grasped of the 
national characteristics during her brief sojourn in* 
that country. The worst reproach that can be ad- 
dressed to her description is that, as usual, it ia 
rather too f avourable. Her anxiety to prove that no 
country could flourish, during a reign such as Napo- 
leon's, made her disposed to see through rose- 
coloured spectacles the G-overnments which found 
force to resist him. 

The Considérations on the French Révolution were* 
published posthumously. According to Sainte Beuve r 
this is the finest of Madame de Staël's works. " Her 
star,*' he says, " rose in its full splendour only above 
her tomb." It is difficult to pronounce any sum- 
mary judgment on this book, which is partly biogra- 
phical and partly historical. The first volume is 
principally devoted to a vindication of Necker ; the- 
scond to an attack on Napoléon; the third to a 
study of the English Constitution and the applicability 
of its principles to France. The two first volumes- 
alone were revised by the authoress before her death. 
We find in this work ail Madame de Staël's natural- 
and surprising power of compréhension. She handles 
difiScult political problems with an ease that would be 
more astonishing still, had the book more unity. As 
it is, each separate circumstance is related and explained 
admirably, but one is not made to reach the cor& 
of the stupendous event of which Europe still feels 
the vibration. Her portrait of Napoléon is unsur- 
passable for force and irony, for sarcasm and truth» 
Ail she possessed of epigrammatic power seems to hâve 
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•corne unsought to enable her to avenge herself on 
the mean, great man who had feared her enough tô 
•exile and persécute her. 

In closing this rapid review of her works, one asks 
why was Madame de Staël not a greater writer? The 
answer is easy ; she lacked high créative power and 
the sensé of form. Her mind was strong of grasp and 
wide in range, but continuous effort fatigued it. Sha 
oould strike out isolated sentences alternately brilliant, 
«exhaustive, and profound, but she could not link them 
to other sentences so as to form an organic page* 
Her thought was definite singly, but vague as a whole; 
She always saw things separately, and tried to unité 
them arbitrarily, and it is generally difficult to follow 
out any idea of hers from its origin to its end. Her 
i;houghts arelike pearls of price profusely scattered, 
or carelessly strung together, but not set in anf 
-design. On closing one of her books, the reader is 
left with no continuous impression. He has bee& 
dazzled and delighted, enlightened also by flashes; bat 
the horizons disclosed hâve vanished again, and the 
outlook is enriched by no new vistas. 

Then she was déficient in the higher qualitieô of 
imagination. She could analyse but not characterise ; 
construct but not create. She could take one defect 
like selfishness, or one passion like love, and display 
its workings; or she could describe a whole character, 
like Napoleon's, with marvellous pénétration ; but she 
could not make her personages talk or act like human 
beinga. She lacked pathos, and had no sensé of 
humour. In short, hers was a mind endowed with 
enormous powers of compréhension, and an amazing 
richness of ideas, but déficient in perception of beauty, 
in poetry, and true originality. She was a great social 
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personage, bat her influence on literatnre was not 
destined to be lasting, because, in spite of foresee- 
ing much, she had not the true prophétie sensé of 
proportion, and confused the things of the présent 
with those of the future — the accidentai with the 
•enduring. 
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With Illustrations by Chas. Whymper. Cr. 8ro. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Mavy Qalondsrfo* the rinanolal Yea* 1887-48. . g ™* 
a Compendiuia of General Information relating to the Army, ifayy, 
lOlitia, and Yolnnteers, and contalning Maps, Plana, T&bulated State- 
menta, Abstracts, 6o, Compiled from authentio sources. Published 
Annually, Demy 8vo. 2b. 6d. 

Army and Vavy Magasine. Vols. I. to 3ttl. areiaaued: Demy8ro, 
7b. 6d. each. Monthly, la. 

ATNSUST, Mrs. J. C. MXTRRAY. 

Onx Visit to Kindustan, Xasfcmir, and Ladakb. 8vo. 14b. 
BAQOT t A. 0. 

Shooting- and Yachting' in tho Moditerranoan. With jK>m» 
Practical Hinta to Yachtsmen, tirown 8vo, 5a. 
BAÈLDON, SAMUEL, Author of " Tea in Auam." 
(> : .Jty* Ta% $adnjtoy in Xndift. A Beview of Finance and Labour, and 

a Guide for Capitaliste and Assistants. Demy8vo. 10s. 0cL 
BAQfÇS, WiœELMJNA. 

. .&fy* from Z*ff*nds, and ôtfcar Foems. Fcap. $e.„ 
BABNARD,H. 

Qral Vrainin* Xiessona !» JTatnvA* fêlante end, gagerai 
Knowledge : Embracing the subjects of Aatrpnccmy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Geography. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BATE t J.V.,M.Rji.3. 

An BxaminatLon of the CI aima of Xshmael as Tiewed by Mu- 
hammadane. (Being the firat cbaptex of Section I. of " Studiea in 
Islam.") Demy8vo. 12s. 

BAYLEY, Sir EDWARD CLIVE, K.C.S.I. 

Tû© Jjooal Mnhammadan Dynasties. GUJA£AT T JFoxmjng a 
Sequel to Sir H. M. EUiot's " History of the Muhamnadan Empire of 
, India." Demy8*o. 21s. , 

94YLIS8, WYKE. 

The Higher Life in Art : with a Chaptee on Bobgoblina, by the- 
Great Maatera. Uluatrated. . Or. 8to. 6s. 

Belglnm of «ko Bast, tthe. By the Author of "Egypt under Ismail 
Paeha/*''EgyptfortiwHg5rptlaaB V V*«, C».8»o. 6sv- 

BELLEW, Captain. 

Mémoire of a Orifln ; or, À Cadets lirai Yesir &" ïriMa. TUnstrated 
from Designs by the Anthor. A New Edition. Or. 8to. 10a. 6d 

wfîOToir, sAMtrEÊ, r.R.c.p., âc; 

Homo Nursing, and How to Help in Case* of Accident. Ultu- 
' tafeted with 19 Woodeut». £r. 8*>. 2s. «S. ^ r " O » „ ... >. . 

BEBDMORE^ETTIMVS (NIMSHItîCB). 

A Soratoh Team of Essaya nerer befbre put togetaè*. Be- 

printed from the "Quarterly" and *WeMmi*l*fr'»> B****».- The 
■•« JEHohen and the <?alïar— TnWflMsray— Rnaaifl^Cai*iages, Eoads, and 
Coaehea. Cr. 8w. 7tf. 6d. 
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. TM, ?*oJ|el3rt«a <tf ft*»** 1 " ^f ft 8h ^ Hifitoriofl guryey ot,the 
Turanian Triées in their Western IfcTjgrations. Wfth Kote* Ànd Appen- 
dices. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6e, 
BLANCHARD, SIDNST 1AXAK. . . -:n V 

•~'ft«te4r4^titt*«*4*ari*<lfcaito Ve*t8vo. <•/' -, 
BLBtfKINBOPP, Bot. .E. L. f M.A., fiwrtor of Springthorpe. ■■< ■» 

Mvtiif *f 0tortlifeatea*iltf tfc* Bible- «ad te ta* OhWBUL 
Séofad lKK*ion. Cr. 6o. .«te.: 
B'QfEJbttT; Jf«j0r*étotaFat /.. ». 

A New and Complète Set of Traverse Tables, showing the Différences of 
Latitude and the* Départ ures to every Minute of^e Quadrant and to 
Five Place* of Deeimitfs. Toaethsr with fHftti^e&th*tI«*Hftr of 
each Degree of Latitude and eorresnxmdjng Degrea ot Longitude ftpom 
the Equator to the Pôles ; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor an£ 
Eqgineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly rev^sed and» , çprrected by the 
Author. 1876. Boy. 8vo. 12s. ' ' ' ' '^^t 

Àook of Knotb. Being a complété Treatise on the Art 01 Cordage. Illus* 
trated by 172 Diagrams showing the manner of making every tlndof 
' ÎËnot, Tie, and Splice. Cf. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BOULGER, DEMETRWS CHARLES, M.R.A.S. 

HUrtorjT Of China. : Demy 8vo. Vol. f ./wrth Fortrlflfc'lBa/ V&. H., 18b. 
V<>1. III. f with Portmfta and Map, 28b. 

fentftend, aad Kuseia te Central Aal*. With Appendice» and Two 

Mape, one being the latest Bussian Ofioial Map of 'Centrai Asifc. . â-vols. 

Demy 8vo. 36s. 
«entrai Autan FefftraJ&it' q*y Khe Çefetattieg ftf.tfee £hajurte#>nd 

ti^Neiffhbouria» States, C». 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
The Life of Yakooi» 8eff f Athalik Gthasi aad Badaulet, Ameer of 

Kashgar. With Map and Appendùc. Demy 8vo. 16s. 1 • . .- 

BQWLBS* prCUIWiS GIBSQN^jfotox Marine*. , \„ ,., ." .'. , !' 

Flotwn and, Jetyiani. A' Y achtsman's Expériences a't ,Sea and Àshbre. 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BOYT>, R. NELSON, F.R.G.S., F.G:&, etc. 

Chili and the Chiliane, during the War 1879-80. Cloth/lUùstrated, 

Cr.8ro. 10s. 6d. • -i • •»' /P ■ •• ' .*• ' 

. Coal Min—-ttial>antH<ainteB)iBtetory and flawtteH Eemy^Safr. 0*. 
BBADSH^JP, JOHN, LL.D., Inspecter o/SchooU, Modrue. 

BRAirHWAITB, R., M.D., F.L:S., éto. ■ <' " 

The Sphaônace», or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America, 
mturtreted^with 28 Plates, ooiOiAred,byh»(^ iaptSfttv J5s. . 

BRASDE, Vvtfeutt, £^&*. &A£. W tic, a*4 P******,,.*, S,EAYWM> M.D., 
F.R.8. t âc. . . 

Ohemistry, a Manual of . Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 
BRANDIS, Dr.. Inapector-General 0/ Parest* to tTw Gov8riiiit«iit of IwXia,- 

• The ÏOYéét Flora dTStfor^Weiterri m eeHÊtMtt Quitta. Text 

Demy 9v&. and Plates Boy. êtei. £2 18s, v - ./ •£ v-'» '• ■> ..w" 

BRERETON f WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kong, SoUcttor. « 

• TMO TrutH aWbmt Otrtutt£. Being «he Substanoe of Taiee 4i«elutte 

delivered at St. James's Hall. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap édition, sewed, 
Crv $ml» ls« , 
BR1GHT, W., late Colour-Sergeant lQLh Middlesex R.V, 

Btod Boofe 1er Stscvasatt^ofilStè *vi M**mCL.EM&*i+ WfL , Jkter. 
leaved. Poap. 8vo„ 1», . . , ., i 
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BBISTOWB, J.8., *.D., F.B.O.P., frnfor Pfc»#ictoi ofcd Jofeft ftsotnt-er on H#di- 
ei««, St. Thomas's Hbspttal. 
*ho Physiolofioal and ïathological fesiation* df t!no Vbioe 
and ttpoooh. Ulustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sritlsh Faintor* of the 18th and l*th Oontnrtias* With 89 &am- 
pies of their Work, engraved om TCox>4. ttaiilsjwsiay boaad Jikoloth, 
gilt. Demy*» 21s. 

SvMUH ffhtinnnmala, Moka* «Vis* t» tt»rMn| a*»«e*an*tory 
Classification of its Drugs, Préparations, aad Compowide. AU. essen- 
tials being comprised in a form and siseadaptedto-tha Practitàostr*»: 
NoteBook. la. 

BUOKLAND, C.T., P.Z.8. 

Whist ta* Boglinifrrs. Second Edition. Cr. lfinto. 1». 

Skstohos of Social ttfc In Zndla. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
BVCKLB, the lots Captain E., Assistant Adjutant-Gmeral, Bengàl ArHUtry. 

litiignl ArtUlory. A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artfllery 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
t?o. 10s. 
BUCKLEY, ROBERT B. t A.M.I.C~E., Executive Engin** to thé Public Workê 
Department of Indfa. 
Tha Irrigation Works of Xndia, and their Financial Besnlts. Seing 
a brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works oflncUa, and 
of the Profits and Losses they hâve esjssed to the Séat* W*th Map 
and Appendix. DemySro. 8b. 
BTJRBIDGE, F. W. 

Oool Oronids, and How to Grow Thftftn. "With Descriptive List of 
ail the best Species in Cttltiration. IHustrated with mimerons 'Woodcuts 
and Colonred Figures of 18 varieties. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BXJRGE8S, Captain, T., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sportlng- Fire-arms for Bush and Jungle ; or, Hints to Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Pnrchase, Care, and Use of Fire-arms, with 
Userai Notes on Sporting Bifies, &c. Blnstrated by the Àuthor. Cr. 
, 8vo. 5s. 
BURQOTNE, Lieutenant-Colonel Bir JOHN M., Bart. 

B e gi mo nt a l apports of tho mfl l U i rt s hU s HiUtia. Gr.Svo. 5s. 
BTJRKE, PETER, SerjeanUat-Law. 

Celebrated Bavai and Kllitary «riais. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BURROWS, MONTAQU, Captain R.N., Retirée, List, CkicheU Profeeeor of Modem 
Hiëtory in the Univertity of Oatférd. 
Lifo of Edward IVord Hawko, Admirai of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Gseat Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 
BUBTON, Major-Gen. B. F. 

|twnin1sosa>oos of Sport in, landi». Dli^trationa. Demy 8 vu. 18s. 
BjTon Birthday Book, The. Oompiled and edited by James Borrows. 

New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 64. 
BytfcoTibor. By the Author of « Signor MonaWini'« JHsce," a.ToJ* Cr. 

.«ro. au. ..... 

CANNING, TheHon. ALBERT 8. G., Author of "Macaulay, Emayiet otUHw- 
torian" âc. 



Bevolted Xreland, 1788 to 1803. Crown dvo. 3s. 6d; 
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CARLYLE, THOMAS. 

Memoir* of the Life and Writings of, With Personal Bemiaisoences 

and Sélections froxa his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 

Edited by Bichard Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williaxnson . 

2 vola. With Portrait and niustrfttioiiâ. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
CARRINQTON B., M.D., F.R.S 

British Hepatiose. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 

Native Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 

8vo., sewed, Parts 1 to 4, each. 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. To be 

completed in about 12 Parts. 

CAVE-BROWNE, Rev. JOHN. 

Incident u of Indian Life. Crown 8 vo . 2a. 6d. 

CAVENAGH, G en. Sir ORFEUR, K.C.S.I. 

Réminiscences of an Indian Officiai. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHAFFER8, WILLIAM, Author of " Hall Maries on Plate." 

CHlda Aurifabrorum. : A History of London Gtoldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamped ou Plate, copied in fac-similé f roin 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Records preserred at Goldsmiths' 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Illustrations Boy. 8vo. 18s. 

Challenge of Barletta, The. By Massimo D'Azeglio. Bendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter Sohlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., &c. Illus- 
trations on India paper by George Cruikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4to., 
half-Boxburghe, 10s. 6d. 
Cnesney, Oeneral F. B., Life of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 

by Stanley Lane-Poole. 8vo. 18s. 
Clever Things said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Boy. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Collection Catalogue for Naturaliste. A Buled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Becord of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting partïoulars, and lettered pages for 
gênerai Index. Strongly bound, 200 pages, 7s. 6d. ; 300 pages, 10s. ; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, ls. 6d. 
eaeh. 

CLARKE, Captain H.W. 
' Longitude by Luxuur Distances. Hlustrated with exemples worked 

ont step by step, and with références to works on Pxaotical Astronomy, 

4c. Boyal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sextant. Small 4to. 2s. 

COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS 

The Boman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Beview, with 

Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Bevised and enlarged. 

Demy 8vo. 5s. 
Henry VIII. An Historical Sketch as affeoting the Reformation in 

England. Post 8vo. 6s. 
St. Augustine (AureHns Àugustinns Bpisooptts Klpponiensls) , 

a Sketoh of his Life and Wtitings as affecting the Controrersy with 

Borne. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
COLLINS, MABEL. 

The Story of Kelena Modjeska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. .... : 

COLOMB, Colonel. 

Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Açts. Adapted from the French of 
Molière. Cr,8ro. 8s. 6d« • - ' . . 
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COLQUHOUN, Major J. A. &, RJL. 

With the Inmm Fore* lm the Oaubul Campai gn of 1878-79. 

With Illustrations from the Author's Drawingt, and tiro Map*. Demy 

8vo. 16t. 
Companion to the Writing-Desk. How to Address Titled Feople, te. 

Koy. 32mo. ls. 

CONBEB, ALFRED. 

The Discontent of Xxeland : Its Origin and Cause. Crown 8to. 6 s 

COOKE, M. C, M.A., LL.D. 

The British Fungi : A Plain and Easy Account of. With Coloured 

Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Bevised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
British Kepattoss. Sewed 8d. 
Bust, Smut, Mildew, and Monld. An Introduction to the Study of 

Microscopic .Fungi. Dlustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 

Sowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendixof New Species. Cr. 8ro. 6a. 

▲ M annal of Structural Botany. Bevised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation. Dlustrated with 200 Woodcuta. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
32mo. ls. 

▲ Matinal of Botanic Terme. New Edition, greatly E^nlarged. Dlns- 
trated with over 300 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COOKE, M. C n M.A., .i.LJSL et L. QUELET. M.D..0.A., Inst. et Sorb. laur. 
Clavis Synoptloa Hyxnenomyoexum Suropssorum. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

COOLIDGE, SUBAN. 

Crosspatch, and other Stories. New Edition. Btastrated. Cr. 8to. 

Oooper's SUl Boyal Indian Engineering* Collage, Calendar of. 

Published (by Anthority) in January each year. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

OORBET, Mrs. M. E. 

▲ Fleasure Trip to India, doring the Visit of H.B.H. the Prinoe of 
Wales, and afterwards te Ceylon. Dlustrated with Photos. Cr. 8ro. 
7s. 6d. 

CRESSWELL, C. N. t ofthe Inner Temple. 

Woxnan, and her Work in the World. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OROSLAND, Mrs. NEWTON. 

Stories of the City of Irimdon : Betold for Yonthful Beaders. With 

10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Crown of Ufe, The. By M. Y. W. With elegantly illuminât*! bordera 

from designs by Arthur Bobertson, Foap. 4to. es. 

Omise of H.M.8. "Galatea," Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1867-1868. By the Boy. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Dlustrated by a Fhotograph of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotjpes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8yo. 16s. 

CVNNINQHAM, H. S„ M.A., one ofthe Judges of the Righ Court •/ Calcutta, and 
late M&mber ofthe Famine Commission. 
British Xndla, and its Bnlers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ÇVVIER, BARON. 

The Animal Zlngdom. With considérable Additions by W. B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.8. New Edition, 
Illustrated with 600 Engravings on Wood and 96 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8vo. 21s. 
D ALTON, C. 

Memoir of Captain Dalton, K.B.X.C.B., Defender of Trichinopoly. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
DAMANT, MART. 

Feggy Thomhill. A Taie of the Irish Rébellion. Cr. 8ro. 7s. 6d. 
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DAUMAS, E., Général of the Division Commanding at Bordeaux, Senator, âo. âe. 
Sorses of the Sahara, and the Mauners of the Désert. With 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). Demy 
8vo. 6s. 
DATTES, THOMAS. 

The Préparation and Mountins; of Kiorosoopic Otjrfeots. New 
Edition, graatly Enlarged and brought up to the Présent Time by John 
Matthews, M.D., P.R.M.S., Vioe-President of the Quekett Mierosoopieal 
Club. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DAVIS, GEORGE E., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.I.C., âe. 

Praotioal Xiorosoopy . Ulustrated with 257 Woodouts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 
DEIGHTON, K. f Principal of Agra Collège. 

Shakespeare'* Xing» Henry the Pifth. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
DB LISLE, EDWIN. 

Oentenary Stndies j Wyolif and Xrether. Cr. 8vo. 3s. éd. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &o. r in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanles in Prose. Now 

flrst collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. 2 vola. Demy8vo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Imp. Svo. (Only 150 copies printed.) 

DICKINS, FREDERICK F., So.B. of thé Middl» Temple, Barrister-at-lax» 
(translater). 

Ohiushlnffiiras or the Loyal League. A Japanese Romance. With 

Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 

Takasako, and a spécimen of the Original Text in Japanese oharaoter. 

ninstrated by numerous Engrarings on Wood, drawn and exeouted by 

Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Boy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

JMnlomatio Stndy on the Orlmean War, 1852 to 1856. (Bussian 
Offioial Publication.) 2 vols. Demy8vo. 28s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs. MINNIE. 

Gonntess Violet ; or, What Grandmamma saw in the Fixe. A Book for 
Girls. Ulustrated. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. 

Grandmother's Diamond Ring*. A Taie for Girls. Crr8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DRURY, Col. REBER. 

The Userai Plants of India, with Notices of their ehief raine in 
Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Boy. 8vo. 16s. 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.S., Bengal Médical Service. 

Seoolleotions of the Zafml Campalgn 1879-1880. Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8ro. 15s. 

DUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Leydsn Society of OrimtaUsts. 
The Ohotts of Tunis; or, the Gréai Inl&nd Sea of North Afrioa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr.8vo., 2s. 6d. 
DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.8.I., Bengal Civil Bêrvioe, Barrister-aUlaw. 
The Life of Major-Oeneral Sir Henry Marlon Durand, 
X.C.S.I., O.S., of the Boyal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 toIs. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. 
DURTNALL, ARTHUR A. (oftheHigh Court of Justice in Engkmd). 

A Chronologioal and Kistorioal Chart of India, showiag, at one 
▼iew, ail the principal nations, governments, and empires which bave 
existed in that country from the earliest times to the suppression of the 
Great Mutiny, a.d. 1858, with the date of each historical event accordxng 
to the varions eras used n India Price, fully tinted, mounted on, roller 
or in case, 20s. Size, about 40 in, by 50 in. 
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VUTTON, Major the Ho*. CHARLES. 
Life In Xndia. Or. 8ro. 2a. 64. 
D1FI0HT, HENRY 0. 

Tnrkish Life in War Time. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
DITES, Tfc# Rov. T. F. THISTLETON, M.A. 

BngMsh Vtolk-kwe» Second Edition. Or. 8ro. ftev 
3DJFABDS, 0. SUTHERLAND. 

A Female Maillât. By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the Frenoh 
by G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8yo. Ps. 
EDWARDS, H. SUTHERLAND. 

The Lyrloal Brama r Essaya on Subjects, Composera, and Exécutants 

of Modem Opéra. 2 vola. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
The Busslans at Home and the Bnssians Abroad. Sketohes, 
Unpolitical and Politicaï, of Bussian Life nnder Âlezander II. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

BMICTE HT WOMEV SBBXBS. EdiUd by JOHN H. INGRAM. Or. 8ro. 
8s. 6d. 

BLïND, MATHILDE. 

George Eliot. 

Madame Boland. 

ROBINSON, A. MARY F. 

Emlly Bronte. 

Margaret of Angouleme, Qneen of Navarre. . 
THOMAS, BERTHA. 

George tland. 

GILCHRIST, ANNE. 

Mary Lamb. 

HOWE, JULIA WARD. 

Margaret Fuller. 
ZIMMERN, HELEN. 

Maria Bdgeworth. 

PITMAN, Mrs. E. R. 

Elisabeth Pry. 

LEE, VERNON. 

Courtes* of Albany. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 



PBNNELL, ELIZABETH R0BIN8. 

KENNARD, Mrs. A. 
BacheL 
Mrs. Siddons. 

ELIZA CLARKE. 

Snsanna Weslsy. 

ENBOR, F. SYDNEY, CE. 

Incidents of a Jonrney throngh BTubia to Bartoor. 10». 00. 
The Queen's Speeohes in Parliament, from Her Aoeession to the 
présent/ time, A Oompendinni of the History of Her Majesty'* Beign 
told from the T%rone. Cr. Sro. 7». 4ML 
VYRE, Major-General Sir V., K.C.8.I., C.B. 

The Xabnl Insurrection of 1041-42. Bevised and correoted from 
Lient. Syre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleeon, 
C.S.I. Wita Map and Dliisttationg. Cr.Bvo.U9s. 
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FEARON f ALEG. 

Xeaneth Trelawny. 2 vola. \ r. 8vo. 21b, 

JPINCH.HATTON, HON. HAROLD. 

Advanoe Anstralia 1 An Account of Eight Years Work, Wandèrtag, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. Map 
and Plates. New édition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

r 

FLEET, F. R. 

Analysis of Wit and Humour. Second édition. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 

FORBES, Capt. C. J. F. S., of the Britieh Burma Commission. 

Comparative Grammar of the LangTiagôs of Partner Zndia. 
A Fragment; and other Essaya, being the Literary Bemains of the 
Anthor. Demy 8vo. 6s t - 

Xoreign Offioe, Dîplomatio and Conmlar Sketohes. Beprinted 
from " Vanity Pair." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FOURNIES, ALFRED, Professeur à la Faculté de Médecine de Part», Médecin dé 
l'Hôpital Saint Louis, Membre de l'Académie de Médecine. 
Syphilis and Marriage : Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
. Louis. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

FRASER, Lieut.-Col. Q. T., formerly of Ist Bombay Fiisilws, and reeently 
attached to the Staff of H..M . Jàdicm Arwy-, 

Beoords of Sport and Mllitary Life in Western . Zndia. With 
an Introduction by Colonel <3k B. Malleson, CSX Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRY, HERBERT, 

London in 1887. Its Suburbs and Environs. Ulustrated with 18 
Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Sixth yeat of 
publication. Bevised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

<0asetteer of Southern Zndia. With the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and autbentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, inoluding plans of ail the principal towns and oanton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Boy. 8vo. & 3s. 

•Geography of Zndia. Comprising an acoount of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining. pp. 250. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 

<Geologloal Papers on Western Zndia. Including Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east ooast of Arabia. To whieh is added a Summary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edite* for the Oovernment by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay. Artay. With folio Atlas of . Map* and 
Plates; half-bound. Boy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

<QIBNEY t Major R, P., late Adj. Ist Witts R. F. 

Earnest Madement ; a Taie of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Qarnet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

4ILLM0RE, PARKER (UBIQUE). 

EnoounterswithWildBeasts. With 10 f ull-page Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Prairie and Forest. A description of the Gatae of tforth America, 

with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. Witji 37 Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Amphibion's Voyage. Ulustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7^6^. 

GOLDSTÛOKER, Prof. THEODORE, The late. 

The Literary Bemalai of. WithaMemoir. 2 vols. Demy8vo. 21s. 
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QOULD, CHARLES, B.A., late Geological Surveyor ofTasmania, èù 

Mythioal Monsters. Boyal 8to., with Cokmted Ftontispieo* and 
Ninety-three Illustrations. 25s. 

GRAHAM, ALEXANDER. 

Genealogioal and Chronoloffioal Tables, illuatrative of Indion His- 
tory. Demyéto. 5s. 

QRANYTLLE, J. HORTIMER, Jf.D. 

The Care and Cure of the Xnsane. 2 vols. Demy 8ro. 56s. 
Change as a Mental Bestorative. Demy 8ro. 1b. 
Verres and Verre Troubles. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 
Common Mind Troubles. Fcap. 8vo. la. 
Kowtomake the Best of Idfe. Foap. 8vo. la. 
Tonth: Its Care and Culture. Post.8ro. 2». 6d. 
The Seoret of a Clear Kead. Fcap. 8vo. A&. 
The Seoret of a Ctood Memory. Fcap. 8vo. 1b. 
Sleep and Sleeplessness. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 

QRAY, MELVILLE. 

A Xdre's Trouble : a Story of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8ro. 5s» 

QREENE, F. V., Liait. U.S. Army, and latêly Military Attaché to the V. S. Léga- 
tion at St. Peterehwrg. 
The Bnssian Army and its Campalgns in Turkey In 1877- 

1878. Second Edition. Eoy. 8vo. 32s. 
Sketohes of Army Life in Bnssia. 0. 8vo. 9s. 
QREQ, PBRCY. 

Kistory of tne United States from tne Foundation of Virginia 
to the Reconstruction of the Union. 2 vols, demy 8ro., with 
Maps. 32s. 
GRIESINQER, THROBOR. 

The Jésuite ; a Complète History of their Open and Secret Prooeedings 
from the Foundation of the Order to the Présent Time. Tranalated hy 
A. J. Scott, M.D. ninstrated. Second Edition. One Volume. Demy 
8to. 10s, 6d. 
Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Fapacy. 2 vols., poet 
8to. 21s. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Impérial Vniversity of Tokio, Japon. 

Gorea, the Kermlt Bation. Boy. 870. 18s. 
QRIFFITH, RALPH T. H. 

Birthef the War Ood. A Poens. By Kahdasa. Tranalated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Orove's (System of Médical Boefc-keepins;. The Complète Set, 4to^ 

£414e.6d. 
HAINES, C. B. 

A Vindioation of England's Policy with regard to thé Opium 
Trade. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S.S. 

lamd* of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for ail Travellers and Settlers. With Map». Cr. 8vo. 6a> 
HALL, The Rev. T. G., M.A., Prof, of Mathematies in King'a Collège, London. 
The Eléments of Plane and Spherioal Triffonometry. "With an 
Appendlx, containing the solution of the Problems in ffeutical Astro~ 
nomy. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 
HAMILTON, LSONIDA8 LE CENCI, M.A. 

Xshtar and Isdnbar. The Epio of Babykra, or the Babylonien goddse» 
of love, and the hero and warriorking. ZUnstrated. Demy8vo. 8s. Od. 
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HANCOCK, E. CAMPBELL. 

Copies for China Patate**. With Fonrteen Chrouio-Lithograplis and 

other Illustrations. Bemy 8vo. 10s. 
Handbook of Beferenoe to thé Map* of India. Giving the Lat. and 

Long, of places of note. Bemy 18mo. 3s. 6cL 

*** Thiswill oe found a valuable Companion to Messrs. Allen & Co.'s Maps 

of India. ' 

HARCOURT, Mai. A. F. P., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Down hy the Drawle. 2 vols, in one, Or. 8ro. 6s. 
Hardwloke's Blementary Book*, paper covers: Chemistry, dd. ; 
Heohanics, 2 parts, 4d. ; Hydrostatics, 2d. ; Hydraolics, 2d»; Pneu- 
matios, 2d. 
HARDWICKE, HERBERT JUNItTS, H.B.. été. 

Health Besort* and Spa* ; or, Climatio and Hygtenic Treatment of 
Bisease. Fcap. 8vô. 2s. 6d. 

HARTING, JAMES EDMUND. 

flketohe* of Bird Life. With. nnmerous Illustrations. Bemy 8ro. 

10s. 6cL 

HAWEIB, Rem. H. R. 

Musio and Moral». Thirteenth Edition. With Portraits. Gr. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 
My Mnsioal Life. 2nd Edition. With Portraits. €r. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HAWEIS, Mrs. 

Ghauoer'* Beads : A Birthday Book, Biary, and Concordance of Cnau- 

cer'B Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. 8vo. f vellum. 5s.; paper boards, 

4e. 6d. 
Health Primera. 1. Prématuré Beath. 2. Alcohol. 3. Exercise and 

Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 

Bathing. 7. The Skia. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 

Health in Schools. Bemyl6mo. ls. each. 
HEAPHT, THOMAS. 

The Likeness of Christ. Being an Enquiry into the verisimiKtude of 

the received Likeness of onr Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A. Hlustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Fac si miles, and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood. Handsomely boand in cloth gilt, atlas 
4to., prioe £5 5s. 
HBATLEY, GEORGE S., M.R.C.V.S. 

Sheep Parming". With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HEINE, HEINRICH. 

The Book of Songtt. Translated from the Qerman by Stratheir. Gr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HELM8, LVDWIG VERNER. 

Pioneerlng in the Par Sast, and Jonrneys to California in 1849, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketches and 
Photographs, and Mape. Bemy 8vo. 18s. 
HENNEBERT, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The English in Effypt ; England and the Mahdi— Arabi and the Sues 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunœ- 
fote. 3 Haps. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HEHSMAN, HOWARD, Spécial Correspondent ofthe "Pioneer" {AUahabad), and 
the " Daily Nèxos" (London). 
The Afighan War, 1879-80. Being a complète Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siège of Sherpnr, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candahar, and the Befeat of Aynb Khan, with 
the Opérations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Ttahman 
Khan. With Haps. Bemy8vo. 21s. 
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HSRRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE. 

The Wonders of Fiant Zdfe «neder the I tl oroao op e v With 
numerous Illufltrations. Small 4to. 6t. 
HBRSCHEL, Sir JOHN F. W.,M+KJS.,ét*,Hmbr ofthe Institut* <tf Fnmo* t âc. 

Fopnlar Lectures on SolentlAe Subjeota. Cr.8vo. 6g. 

HODQSON, W. EABL. 

Unrest ; or, The Newer Eepublio, Crown 8vo. 6b. 

HOLDEN, EDWARD S., United Statee Naval Obeervatory. 

Sir William Hersehel : His Life an4 Works. Cr. 8vo. 6s. - 
Xolland. Translated from the Itabaa of Ednaondo Arnica», fey Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLMES, T. R.E. 

A Hietory of the Tnfllan M «tlsj» and of the D&sturbanees which 

accompanied it among the Civil Population. With Mage and. Plans. 

Demy 8vo. 21s. 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., F.R.S., and J. G. BAKER, F.L.S. 

Synopsis Fllloum; or, a Synopsis of ail Known Feras» Inildttng the 

Osmundace», SchizœaceeB, Marratiaceœ, and Ophiogloseace» (chiefly 

derived from the Kew Herbaritim), accpmpanied by Figures representtng 

the essential Characters of each Gentis. Second Edition, brottght up to 

the présent time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. £1 8s. 

HOSSAIN, STED M. 

Onr XMflonltiea and Wants in the Fath of the Progress of 

Xndla. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HOWDEN, PETER, V.8. 

Korse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide. to the varions 

Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor- 

tant. With Forma of Warranty. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HOUQH, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 

Précédents in Mllitary Xaw. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

Votes on Mnhamniadanism,» Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap 8vo. 6s, 

A Diotlonary of Islam. Being a Cyclopœdia of the Doctrines, Sites, 
Cérémonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 
HU2TT, Major S. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX. S. KEtfNT, M.B.C.SJB., 
A.K.C., Senior Demondrator. of Anatomy at King'$ Collège, ionaVm. 
On Dntgr nnder a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Txeatment 
of Simple Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipaient |or the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 
Tropical Trials. A Handboôk for Women in the Tropics. Cr.8vo. 7s. éd. 
HJJNTER, J. t lots Éon. Sec. of the Britieh Bee-Keepera' Association. 

▲ Manoal of Bee-Xeeplng. Cpntaining Practical Information for 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with desorip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sections! Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apiarian Appliance* on ail Systems. , With Ulustmtions. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 3s.,6d, 
BUTTON, JAMES. , 

The Thngs and feacoit» of înà\ia. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Garôtters and Gang Bobbers of India. Post 
8to. 5s. 
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Indla Blrectory, The. For the Guidance of CQmmanders of Steamer» 
and Sailing Vessels. Founded upou the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.B.S. 

Part I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Forts of Africa and Soutb 
America. Bevised, Extended, and ïllustrated with Charte of Winde, 
Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. 8vo. £1 18s. 

Part II.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Arohipelago Harbours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. ïllustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, <fcc. 
By the same. (In préparation.) 

INQRAM, JOHN H. 

The Haunted Homes and Pamily Traditions of Oreat Brltain» 

New and cheaper édition, in one vol. 6s. 

Bdffar Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
In the Ooxnpany's Service. A Réminiscence. Demy 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

Ireland, Jettera from, 1886. By the Spécial Correspondent of "The 
Times." Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

IRWIN, H. C, B.A., Omn, Bengal Civil Service. 

The Oarden of Indla ; or, Chapters on Oudh History and Affaira. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

JACKSON, LOWIS D'A., A.M.I.C.E., Author of " HydrauUo Manual and 
Statistics," âc. 

Canal and Colvert Tables. With Explanatory Text and Examples. New 
and corrected édition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables. Boy. 8vo. 28s. 

Pocket Logarithme and Other Tables for Ordinary Caloulations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions,. 
obtaining Résulta correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Ponr-Pigtire T^ogurithms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Accented Pive-Pigure Logferithms of Numbers from 1 to 99909 
without Différences. Boy. 8vo. 16s. 

Units of Measurement for Scientiôc and Professional Mon. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. G. F. ELIOT 

Indian Industries. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

JENKINSON, Bev. THOMAS B., B.A„ Canon of MarUxburg. 

Amaiultt. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History,. 

with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Présent Crisis. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 

JBEROLD, BLANCHARD. 

▲t Home in Paris. Séries I., 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. Séries II., 2 vol»., 
Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

JBVONS, SHIRLET B. 

Private Lawrie and his Love. A Taie of Military Life. Cr. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. 

JEWITT, LLEWELLTN, F.S.A. 

Half - Ronrs among- Bnfflish Antiqnlties. Contents : Arms,. 

Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass, Tapestry, Orna- 

ments, Flint Implements, &c. With 304 Illustrations. Se/jond Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

JOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.I., L.S.A., etc. 

Food Ohart. Giving the Names, Classification, Composition, Elementary 

Value, Bâtes of Digestibility, Adultérations, Tests, &c., of the Ali- 

mentary Substances in General Use. In wrapper, 4to., 2s. 6d.; er on 

roller, varaished, 6s. 
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JOYNER, Mrs. A. BATSON. 

Cypras: KistoriCal and Descriptive. Adapted f rom the German of 
Herr Franz von Loher. With much additional matter. With 2 Maps. 

Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
KAYE, SU- J. W. 

History of the War in Afghanistan. New Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 

8vo. £1 6s 
Uvm of Indian Officers. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 
Tho Sopoy War in Zndia. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 

1857-1858. By Sir John William Kaye. Demy 8to. VoL I., 18s. 

Vol. H., £1. Vol. m., £1. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian Mutiny, by Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, Vol. I. of which is contemporary with' Vol. UI. of 
Kaye' s work.) 
KEATINGE, Mrs. 

English Homes in India. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
KEBBEL, T. E. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to po wer in 178S, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
This work traces the procrées of the Tory theory and the policy oj successive 
Tory Grovernmente dwring the hundred years which intervened between the 
rise ofthe Younger Pitt and the Death ofLord Beaconsfield. 

The Ajrricultural I»abourer. A Short Summary of his Position. A 
New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh Chapters on Wages, <fec. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, CLE., B.C.S., M.R.A.8., &c. 

A Sketch of tho History of Kindustan. From the First Muslim 

Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 

M.E.A.S., Author of " The Turks in India," &o. 8vo. 18s. 

The Pall of the Moghol Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. With Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This Work Jiïls up a blarik between the ending of Elphinstone's and the 
commencement of Thornton's Historiés. 
Administration in India. Post 8vo. ôs. 
Peepnl I^eaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pifty-Seven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
durin<? the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

The *Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Verses. Translated and Original. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KEMPSON, M., M.A. 

The Hepentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 
stani taie, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.Ï. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KENNY, ALEXANDER S., M.R.C.S. Edvn., &c. 

The Tissues, and their Structure. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KENT, W. SAVILLE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., formerly Assistant m the Nat. 
Hist. Department of the British Muséum, 

A Manual of the Infnsoria. Including a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Super-roy. 8vo. SA 4s. 
KINAHAN, G. H. 

A Handy Book of Bock Hames. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

Xnots, the Book of.- Ulustrated by 172 Examples, showing»the inanner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splioe. By "Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

KING, DAVID BENNETT, Professor in Lajayette CoXUge, U.S.A. 
The Irish Question. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
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LAERNE, C. F. YANBELDEN. 

Brûlis and Java. Eeport on Coffee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy 8vo. Map, Plates 
and Diagrams. 21s. 
LANE-POOLE, STANLEY, Lauréat de l'Institut de France. 

Studles in a Mosque. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
LANKESTER, Mrs. 

Telles about Health : A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explana- 
tion of ail the Processes by which Life is sustained. Ulustrated. 
Small 8vo. ls. 
Britlsh Feras: Their Classification, Arrangement of Gênera, Struc- 
tures, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultivation, 
&c. Ulustrated with Coloured Figures of ail the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Wild Flowers Worth Notice: A Sélection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 108 Coloured Figures byJ.E.Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
LANKESTER, E„ M.D., F.R.S. t F.L.S. 

Onr Food. Ulustrated. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Half-hours with the Microscope. With 250 Illustrations. 8even- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., plain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 

Fractical Physlology: A School Manual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. «vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Uses of Animais in Relation to the Industry of Man. Ulustrated. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Sanitary Instructions : A Séries of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion : — 1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prévention; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prévention ; 5. Choiera and Diarrhœa, and its Pré- 
vention ; 6. Measles, and their Prévention. Each, ld. ; per dozen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 48. ; per 1,000, 30s. 

LATHAM, Dr. R. G. 

Busslan and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 

Point of View. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
LAURIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Sketcnes of some Distingnished Anglo-Indians. With Portrait 
of Sir John Kaye. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Burma, the Foremost Country: A Timely Discourse. To 

which is added, How the Frenohman sought to win an Empire in the 

East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 

on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
■Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma. With a Sum- 

mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's 

Progress. With Local, Statistical, andCommercial Information. Second 

Edition. With Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. 10b. 6d. 
Ashe Fyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 

Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

XJLW AND PROCEDURE, XHDIAV CIVIL. 

Mahommedan Law of Xnheritance, &c. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contractj oomprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schoois, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mae- 
naghten's Principles and Précédents, together with the Décidions of the 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidenoies in India. For the 
use of Schoois and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barriater-at- 
Law, Beader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Xaws, 
translated by order of the Governor-GeBeral and Council of Bengale By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Préface and Index by Standish 
Grove Grady, Demy 8vo. £1 15s. 
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Law and Procédure, Indian Civil— -cont. 

Institutes of Mena in Bnfflish. The Institutes of Hinda Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca. Comprising 
the Indian System of Duties, Beligious and Civil, verbally tranBlated 
rom the Original, with a Préface by Sir William Jones, and oollated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.B.S., 
Professor of Hinda Literatare in the East India Collège. New Edition, 
with Préface and Index by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Beader of Hinda, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 
Demy 8vo. 12e. 

Indian Gode of Civil Procédure. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Tnrtlaai Code of Civil Procédure. In the forxn of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Ulustrative Notes. By Angelo J, Lewis. 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Hindu Iiaw. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on- 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy CouDcil. Examination of suoh Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boy. 8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subjeot to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy. 8vo. £1 ls. 

Moohnmmndan £aw of Inheritance, and Bights and Belations 
affectingit (Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Bumsey. Demy8vo. 12s. 

A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. By Almaric Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

IHDIAH CBIMIHAI.. 

Including the Procédure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the - 
Courts not established by Boyal Charter ; with Forma of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illnstrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India ; and an Appendix of seleoted 
Acte passed by the Législative Cooncil relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Sterling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Médium 8vo. £2 2s. 

!>«**"» Code of Criminal Procédure. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

j-pAiti-n Pénal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and Ulustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procédure, Act of 1882. Boy. 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 



Mannal of Military £aw. For ail ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
àt Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Précédents in Military £aw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inqniry, Courts of Bequests, 
&c. <fcc. By Ideut.-Col. "W. Hough, late Depnty Judge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8ro. vol. 26s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Thick 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825. 26s. 
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:Leaves front Memory 's Log-Book, and Jottings from Old Jouraals. 
By An Ancient Mariner. Compiled and Edited by C. A. Montreeor. 
Crown 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

LEE, The Rev. F. G., D.D. 

The Ohurch under Queen Blisabeth* An Histortoal Sketch. 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

LEES, Col. WILLIAM NASSAU, LLD. 

The Drain of Sllver to the Bast. Post 8vo. 8a. 
LE MES8VRIER, Maj. A., R.E., Brigade Major with the Quetta Colum». 

Xandahar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 
LETHBRIDQE, ROPER, CLE., M.A. 

High Education in Indla. A Plea for the State Collèges. Cr. 8?o. 5e. 
. LEWIN, Capt. T. H., Dep. Comm. ofHHl Tracte. 

Wild Races of the South-Bastern Prontier of India. Incradimg 

an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
Zndian Prontier Life. A Fly on the Wheel, or How Z helped to 
govern Indla. Map and Illustration*. Demy8vo. 18e. 
. LIANCOURT, COUNT C A. DE QODDEB, and FREDERIC PINOOTT, M.R.A.S., 
èc. 
The Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation and 
Development of Language; a Rational and Ihduetive System 
fonnded on the Naturel Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
.LLOYD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Its Own Reward. Crown 8vo. Dlnstrated. 3a. «d. 
Shadowa of the Past. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Honesty Seeds and How they Ctrew ; or, Tony Wigston's Pirm Bank. 
niuetrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
iLOCKWOOD, EDWARD, JB.S. C. 

Hatural History, Sport and Travel. With namerous Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 9a. 
.LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANSOPE, R.N., K.H. 

Personal BarratLve of Eventa from 1788 to 1818. With Anec- 
dotes. Second Edition. Foap. 8vo. is. 
hLOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

Major-General Sir Frederick S. Robert*, Bart. y V.O*, ChC.B., 

C.X.B., S.A. : a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Follock, Field-Marsjhal Sir George, The Life and Oerrespon- 
denoeof. With Portrait. Demy8yo. 18s. 
.LVPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Dlns- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
1MACD0NALD, The late DUNCAN GEO. F0RBE8, LL.D., CE., J.P., F.R.G.S. 
Grouse Disease; its Causes and Remédies. Illastrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MACGREGOR, Col. CM., C.S.I., CLE., Beng. Staff Corps. 

Barrative of a Jouraey through the Provinoe of Xhorassan 
and on the B.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1876. With 
, Map and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

I Wanddrlnga in Baloohistan. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 

8yo. 18s. 
MAOKAT, CHARLES, LL.D. 

Through the Long Day : or» Memoriala of a Literaxy Life dnring half , 
aoentnry. 2 vole. With Portraits. Demy8ro. 21s. 
Jbmok ; and what came} of it. A Taie of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C. F. (SI Mutunnif). 

The Romantio ImbA of Hlnd. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MAQKMNZIM, — 

SAucatâenal Séries ; Commercial, Arithmetical and Miscellaneous- 
Tables, paper covers, 2d. ; Arithmetic, 6d. ; Murray*s Grammar, 4d. r 
paper covers, 2d. ; Phrenology, paper covers, 2d. ; Shorthand, 4d. 
Spelling, 2 parts, paper covers, 4d. 

MALABABI, BEHRAMJI, M. 

Crttjerat and the Gujeratls. Piotures of Sien and Manners taken from 
Lile. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MALLM80N, CoL G. B„ CAL. 

Final Freneh Strnffgles in Xndia and on the IndianiSeas. In- 

oluding an Account of the Capture of the laies of France! and Bourbon,. 

and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adrenturers in; India up to 

the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Account 

of the Expédition from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition.* Cr. 

8vo. 6s. é 

History of the Indlan Mntiny, 1857-1858, oomxnencing from the- 

elose of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye'a History of* the Sepoy 

War. Vol. I. With Map. Demy 8vo. 20s.— Vol. H. With .4 plans. 

Demy 8vo. 20s.— -Vol. III. With plans. Demy 8vo. 20s. 
History of Affffeani stan, from the Earliest Period to the k Outhreak of 

the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy8vo. 18s 
The Décisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. Second Edition. 

With a Portrait of the Anthor, a Map, and Four Plans. Demy 8vo. 

18s. 
Kerat : The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. With Map- 

and Index. Demy 8vo. 8s. 
Fonnderfl. Of the Indlan Bmpixe. Clive, Warren Hasting», and Wel- 

lesley. Vol. I.— LORD CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Plans.3Demy 

8vo. 20s. 
Captain Vuaflx'B Bamnle» in Alpine £anda. Ilhistrated by G. 

Strangman Handcock. Cr. 4to. 10b. 6d. 

HsAtfle ftelds of Germany. With Maps and Plan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Amtoushes and Surprises : Being a Description of sdme of the most 

famous Instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of 

Armiee-, from the Time of Hannibalto. the. Period of the InâianMatiny.. 

With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

UALLOCK, W.H. 

A Chart showing the Proportion borne by the Beutal of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. ls. 

°i£ANG$ÀLL,Mr8; 

Hlstorical and Miscéïlaneons Questions (generally known as- 
"MangnalTs Questions"), New and Improved Edition, ^mo. ls. 

MANNINQ,Mrs. 

Andent and Méditerai Zndla. Being the History, Religion, Law«, 
Caste, Manners and Cttstoms, Lan'guage, littérature, Poetry, PMloso- 
phy, Astronomy, Algebva, Medioine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Ac. of the HSndus, 'taken from tfteir Writings. With Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy8vo. 30s. 
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MARVIN, CHARLES. 

The Bye-Witne«»e» ? Aeoonn t of the JHmamtSNmm Bnaaian Cam- 
paign against tlie AJchal Tekke Turoomans: Describing the 
Mavoh aeross the Burning Désert, the Stonaiag of Dengeel Tepe, and 
the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. With numerous Maps and Plans. 
DemySro. 18s. 

The Bussians at Merv and Kerat, ana. thèix Power et inmOag 
India. With 24 Illustrations and S Maya. Dew«ve, 24*,. 

Xerr, the Queen of the World? and the eœnrgeof the Man- 
stealing Turoomans. With Portraits and Maps, Demy8yo, 18s. 

Colonel Grodekon"s Bide from Samareand to Kerat, through 
fialkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. With his own March- 
route from the Oxus to Herat. With Portrait. Gr. 8vo. 8s. 

The Région, of the Sternal Pire. An Account of a Journéy to the 
Caspian Région in 1883. 21 Maps ancL Illustrations. * Demy 8vo. , 21e. 
MATEER, The Rev. SAMUEL, ofthe London Miss. Soc. 

Vatlve Life in Travancoré. With Numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy8Vo. 18s. ' 
MATSON, NELLÎE. 

Kilda Desmond, or Biches and Poverty. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 8d. 
MAYHEW, EDWARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

XUustrated tfone Beoto*. Being an Aecurate anfl Detailed Aoodtmt, 
accompanied by more than 300 Pictorial Représentations, oharaoteristic 
of the various Diseases to whien- the Equine Race are subjectedj 
together with the latest Mode of Treatmtnt, ami an the reqnistte Pre- 
scriptions written In Flain Engtishi New and Oheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

XUustrated Horse Management. Contaming descriptive remarks 
upon Anatomy, Medicine, Bhoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
llkewi8e a plain acconnt of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points ; together with commente on grooms, -dealer», breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished With more than 400 engmriqga from Original 
designs made expressly for this work. A new Edition, rerised and im- 
proved by J. I. Lupton, M.R.C.V.S. New and Çheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAYHEW, HENRY. 

Çerman 34fe and Mannerg. As seen in Saxony. With an account 
of Town Life— Village Life— Fashionable Life— Harried Life— School 
and University Life, &c. Ulustrated with.Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Custoœs at the University of Jeua. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 18s. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

MAYO, Earl of. 

De Befcus Afrioanis. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Remarks on the French Annexation. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MeCARTHY, T. A. 

An Easy System of Callsthenics and Drillingr, including Light 
Dneib-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Foap«£ro, 1s. 6d. 
MeCOSH, JOHN, M.D. 

AAyiœ to Offieers in Xndia. Post 8vo. 8s. 
MENZIBS, SUTHERLAND. , 

. Tuxkey Old and Ifew: Historiçal, Oeographical, and Statistieal. 
With* Map and numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8yo. 21s. 
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MICEOD, C.J. 

Good Condition : A Oufde to Athîetlc Tfairffngfor Ams«fti#s<ftfeâ Pr 
fessionals. SmaUSro. 1b. 
Microscope, fiow to Choose a. By a Demonstratoi*. Wïtn 90 Binai ra- 
tions. Demy8vo. 1*. 

«UffAITWOBIl. 

A Treatise on Soales. By Major F. Hart-Dyke. 2s. 
Befl Book fbr fltorffsant». By William Bright, Colour^torgea*t, l»th 
Middlesex B.V. Fcap. 6vo. la. . . 

Volunteer Artillery Drlll-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Boggan, 
B.A., Adjutant lst Shropshire and Stafforâshire V.A. Square 16mo. 2s. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military Collège, AftdDscombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cuts, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boy. 8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Berised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, B.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Hlnstrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, àc 
Boy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Blementary Principles of Fortifloation. A Text-Book for Mili- 

tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With mimerons Plans and 
Illustrations. Boy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Snrreying; and Pield Sketching;. The Varions Methods 
of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, <fcc. ke. &c. As at présent taught 
in the Military Collèges. By Major W. H. Biohards, 55th Begiment, 
Cfcief Garrisoa Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey- 
ing, Boyal Military Collège, Sandhurst, Second Edition, Bevised and 
Correeted. Boy. 12s. 

• Celebrated Bavai and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. Post8vo. 6s. 

Military Lite of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott. 
2 vols. Maps, Plans, àe. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Single StiLck Exercise of the Aldershot Oymnaaitàn. Paper 

cover. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 
An Bssay on the Principles and Construction of Military 

Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Hand-book Dictlonary for the Militia and Volunteer Ser- 
vices, containing a variety of uséful information, Alphabetically 

arranged. Pocket size, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 
lectures on Tactlcs for Officers of the Army, Milftia, and 

Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. Fcap. 

4to. 3s. 6d 
précédents in Military Law. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy 8vo. 

25s. 
The Praetice of Courts-Martial. By Bîough and Long. Demy 8vo. 

26s. .' 

Seserve Foroe ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captams and 

Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Sergeants 

of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Gréâtes. Second Edition. Demy 8ro. 

2s. 
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Military Work»— cont. 

Whe Militai? Btiey olopesdla ; referring ejsetftsivelj to th* Mjtttaxy 
Sciences, Memoirs of djbting*ished Soidian» and the, Narratives of 
Bemarkable Battlee. By J. H. Stocqueler. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
Cavalry Hemonnts. By Capt. Nolan. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN and CO. are Agents for the SaU of Qoternmmt 
Naval aînd MilUary PiibUeatUms. 

.MUiL % JAMES. 

History of Britlsh Indla, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9 rois. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 
Misterton, or, Through Shadow to Sunlight. By TJnus. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

MITCHINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 
<-<* The Ezptrl&fiT Continent ; A Narrattre of TWwel in Swgwabi», 
with Observations on Native Character; Présent Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. With 16 full-page Illustrations 
and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

MITFOED, EDWARD L. 

A Iiftnd March from Bnffland to Ceylon Fort? Years Ago. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 

KTÏTOBD, Major R. C. W. f \Uh Bengal Lancers. 

To Canbul with thé Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 
Expériences with the Force under General Sir F. S. Boberts, G.C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations from Sketche» by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy 8ro. 9s. 

Jtodern FaraUoU to the Ancient Bvidenoos of Chriatianity. 

Being an attempt to Illustrât* the Force of those Evidences by the 
Light of Paraflels supplied by Modem Affaire. Demy 8vo. 10s. ôd. 

MULLER, MAX. 

RifiT-Veda-Sanhita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; togetfeer 
with the Commentary of Sayanachafya. - FubUshod under the Patronage 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 vols. £2 10s. per volume. 

Bational Xevlew. Vols. I. to VII. Boyal 8vo. 17s. each. 

Bation in Arma (The). From the German of Lieut.-Col. Baron von der 
Golts. lranslated by Philip A. Ashworth. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Bravai Xefbrm. From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Gordon-Cumming. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

NAVE, JOHANN. 

The CoUeetor's Handy-Book of Algce, Diatoms, Desmids, 
7nng*i f Xdchexui, Koimi, &o. Translated and Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. «d. 

NEVILLE, RALPH. 

The Squlre's Keir. 2 vols. Cr.jSvo. 21s. 

JNEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 

British Butterniea and. Mothe. With over 800 Illustrations. 
Super-roy. 8vo M cloth gjlt. 25s. 
The above Work may alsobe had m Two Volumes, sold separaiély. Vol. J., 
ButterjUes, 7s. 6d.; Vol. IL, Moths, 20s. 

JSEWMAN, The Rev. JOHN HENRY (now Cardinal). 

Xisoellanies from the Oxford Sermons of John Benry Jfew- 
man, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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NICSOL80N, Capt. H. FHitLLBr. 

Front S word to Store ; or, * Fortune i» Ma* Teara afe Hawaii. -With 
Map and Photographe. Or. 8?o: 12s. 6<L 

VJyffls and Bismillah. Nirgis; a Taie of the Indian Mutmy, from the 
Diary of a Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hâte Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

N0RRI8-NEWMAN, CHARLES L. t Spécial Çorrwpondent of the London ''Stan- 
dard." 
In Snluland with the British» thronghout the War of 1879» 

"Wïth Plans and Pour Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
With the Boers In the Transvaal and Orange Free State Ut 
1880-81. WithMaps. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Vote* on Collectlngr and Freservine; Saturai Xistorj Oltfeot». 

Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editer of "Science Gossip.' r 
Witb numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Votes on the Worth-Western Provinces of Xndia. ' By a District 
Officer. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

WVONQQHVE, Mr«. POWER. 

Ladies on Horseback. Learning, Park Biding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 5s. 

0LDTIEL&, The Laté HENRY ARMSTRONG, M.D., H. M. Indian Jrmy. 

Sketches from Blpal, Historical and Descriptive ; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of thA Cotmtry in the tin» Of Mahsxsja 
Jttng Bahadur, Q-.C.B. ; to whic\ te added an Bssay on Hipalese Bud- 
dhism, and Illustrations of Beligious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author's own Drawings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 

VitE ARA, Miss K. 

Ufe df Thomas Orant, First Blshop of Sonthwark. Second.. 
Crown 8vo. 7b. 8d. 

OSBORNE, Mrs. WILLOTJGHBY. 

A Fllgrimaffe to ïffecca. By the Nawab Sikandaf Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Wflloughby Osborne. Fob- 
lowed by a Sketch of the Sistory of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographe. Dedicated, by permission; to fier 
Majesty Queen Vietoria. Post 8vo. £1 ls. 

OSWALD, FELIX S. 

Zoological Sketdies : a Contribution to the Out-dôor Study of Naturel 
History. With S$ Illustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. 8m ' 7s. 6d. 

OXENHAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Bschatology and Universalisai. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Rétribution. Second Edition, rèvised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical In^niry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 

The First JLge of Christianity and the Church. By John Igna- 
tius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in thé Uni- 
■'•'- ve*éfty of Munich, Ac. Ae. Translate* from* the Oermfcn by Bf« lf. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols.* Cr. 8f o. 18s. 
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OftaNAM, A. F. 

History of Civilisation la the Fiftn Oentury . Translate* from 
the French by the Htin» A. C Ôiya. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 81a. 

PANTON, J. B. 

Oonntry Sketcnes In Black fend Wnite. Or. 8vo. 6s. 
PATNE, JOHN. 

Aantrec. A Poem. New Edition. Paper cover. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Intaglios. New Edition. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Ufe and Deatn. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5e. . . 

Masque of Saadows. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Hew Poems. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PBILE, JBm. W. 0., K.4. 

Tay. A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 10s< fld. 

PBLLT, Orfontl Bir LEWIS, JT.CLB., JT.CJS.I., 4c. 

Tbe Miracle Play of Haaan and Husain. Colleoted from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Bir Lewis PeUy, K.C.B., E.C.S.I. Bevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. WoU&stoa; HJMt. Indien (Homo) Ser- 
vice, Translater of Anwar-i-Suhaili, etc. 2 vole., Boy. 8vo. 32s. 

Pan and Znk Sketcnes of MUitary Subjecta. By "Ljnotus." Be- 
printed, by permission, from the " Saturday Beview." Cr* 8vo. 6b. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 

Man Propose*. A Novel. S rois., Or. 8vo. 81s. 6d 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.8. 

Analytioal Index to Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Malleson's History. of the. Indian Mutvuy. (Combined in 
one volume.) Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Agnes Moran : A Story of Innocence and Expérience. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 
PITTENGER, Rm. W. 

Oaptoring a Iiooomotive. A History of Secret Servioe in the late 
American War. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6e. 

Plntarcn, Our Yonng Polka'. Edited by Bosalie Kaufmann. With: 
Maps and Illustrations. .Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

POPE, Rev. Q. 17., D.D., Fellaw of Madras UnivênUy. 

Text-Book of Indian History ; with Geographical Notes, Généalo- 
gies! Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronologies!, Biographies!, 
Geographical, and General Indexes. For fhe use of Schôols, Collèges, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. 4to. 
12s. 
PRATTHN, MARY A. 

My Knndred Swlss Flowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Feras. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. 12s. 6d. ; coloured, 25s. 

PBICHABD, I. J. 

The Chxonloles of Budgepore, ko ; or, Sketches of Life in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

PRINSEP, H. T. 

Hlsterloal JManlta. DeducibW from Beoent Bisoovenes ta Afrh*m~ 
istan. Demy8vo. 13e 
. Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition. Poat 8vo. 5s. 
PoliUoal and MUitary Transaction» in India. 2 vols., Demy 8vo. 
18*. 
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.Private Theatrloals. Being a Practical Guide to tbe Home 8t*ge, both. 
Before and Bebind the Curtain. By an Cttd Stager. Illsjrttsted witb 
Suggestions ior Soenes after désigna by Shirley < Hoâson. Cri dvo. 3s. 6d. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD A., £.4., FJUL& 

Kalf-Hours wlth tlie Stars. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Half-Konrs with the Télescope, Ulustiated. Ilcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Groom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in tbe Stable, 
Field, and on tbe Boad. New and revised édition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RALFE, CHARLES H., M. A., M.D. Cantab.; F.R.C.F. Lonâ.; lato Teaeher ©/ 
Physiological Chemistry, St. George* Hotpitûl, te. 
Démonstrations in Fhysloloffioal and PatnologtealOhemistry. 
Arrangea to meet the roquiremente for the Practical Examinatien in 
thèse subjeots at tbe Royal Collège of Physiciens and OoUege of Sur- 
geons. Fcap. 8yo. 5s. 

RAMANN, Fraulsin L. 

Frans Idszt, Artist and Van. Translated from tbe Oerman by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

Ttnnoh Zdfe in Callfornia, from tbe Home Conwspondenoe of E. If, H. 
Fcap. Ulustrated. 2s. 6d. 

RAN80ME, A. H. 

Snnday Thonffhts for the Uttle Ones. 24mo. ls. éd. 

RAT, The Late JOSEPH, Esq., Commander R.N. 

The Oaptaln's Tarns. A Mémorial of Fifty Tears Service. Edited by 
Jamxs M. Mbnzixs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Seform and Progrès* in India. A few tbongbts on administrative and 
other questions eonnected witb tbe oountry and people. By an 
Optimist. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

RICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (RetWed) Indian Arn\y. 

Indian Oame : front Quail to Tiger. Witb 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. 

RIDLJEY, MARIAN S. 

A Pocket Ctaide to Brltlsh Ferns. Fcap. 8yo. 2a. ôd. 

RIMMER, R, F.L.S. 

The I^and and Fresh Water Shells of the Brittah Xslen. Illus» 
trated witb Pbotographs and 8 Litnogranhs, oontaming figures of ail 
tbe principal Spécies. Cr. 8vo. lus. 6d. 

ROWE, RICHARD. 

Pîoked np in the Streets : or, Strnggles for Life among tbe London 
Poor. niustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MAQKAXJ, Dr. C. EDWARD, Profeenr Royal Université èf BerU*. 

The Chronology of Anoiont Hâtions. An Baglish Version of the 
Arabie Text of tbe Atbar-ut-B&kiya of Albtrûnl, or "Vestiges of tbe 
Put." Colleoted and reduced to writing by theAttshorin a.u. 300-1, 
a.d. 1000. Translated and Edited, witb Notes and Index. Boy. 8ro. 40b. 
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8ANDBRSON, 0. P., Qfflcer in Charge of the Ghvenvment Eléphant Ke&dnh* at 
Kyaore. 
Thirteeu Years amont; the WUd Beasts of India; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Captura? and Tamîng Wild Eléphants. With 21 full-page Illustra- 
tions and 3 Mape. Second Edition. Foap. 4to. £1 5e. 

8CHAIBLB, CHARLES H., M.D., Ph.D. 

First Help in Accidents : Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 
before the arrivai of médical assistance. Fully Ulustrated. 32mo. ls. 
SCHLEIDEN, J. M., M.D. 

The Principles of Scientino Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 
Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s* 6d. 
SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

France in the East. A Contribution towards the considération of the 
Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SECCOMBE, Lieut.-Col. T. S. 

Comio Sketohes from BngUsh History. For Children of varions 
Ages. With Descriptive Bhyxnes. With 12 full-page Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service. 

Analytioal History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1868. Post 8ro. 8s. 

Shadow of a Life (The). A Girl's Story. By Béryl Hope. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

SHBRER t J. W., C.S.I. 

The Conjnror's Danghter. A Taie. With Illustrations by Alf. T. 

Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Who is Mary? A Cabinet No vel, tu one volume. Cr. 8vo. ÏOs. 6d. 
At Home and in India. A Volume of MisoeUanies. With Frontis- 

piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Worldly Taies. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. Cr. 8vo. Bds. ls. 

Cloth, ls. 6d. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Prinoiple of Single Bntry Book-keepinff. Boy.. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Whole Science of Double Bntry Book-keeping*. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. 
Siffnor Monaldini's STieoe. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 

" The Jewel in the Lotus." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SIMPSON» HENRY TRAILL t M.A., late Réctor of Adel. 

Arohœologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Being an attexnpt to delineate its Past and 
Présent Associations, Archseological, Topographies!, and Scriptural. 
With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Boy. 8vo. 21s. 

Skobeleff, Personal Réminiscences of General. By Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SMALL t Rev. <?., Interpréter to the Strangere* Home for Asiatics. 

A Dictionary of Naval Ternis, Bnglish and Hindturtanl. For 
the use of Nautical Men trading to India, 4co. Cr. 8ro. 2s. 6d» 
SMITH, J., A,L.S> 

Ferns : British and Foreign. Fonrth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Cr. 8va 7s. 6d. 
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SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F.L.S. 

Mnshrooms and ToadatoolB : How to Distlnguish easily tke Différ- 
ence between Edible and Poisonous Futgi. Two large 8heets,oouttthiing 
Figures of 20 Edible and 31 Poisonous Speciee, drawn the naturel sise, 
and Coloured from Lrving Spécimens. WithdeeoriptiYe ietterpress, 6s. ; 
on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, 10s. 6d. ; on canvas, -on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The Ietterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures, ls. 

Songv of a IiOSt World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR P., DJ)., Dean of Weetmineter. 

Sorlptnre Portraits, and other Miscellanies. Gr. 8vo. 6s. 

«TEINMBTZ, A. 

The Smoker's Guide, Philosopher, and Friend: What to Smoke 
— What to Smoke with— and the whole "What's What" of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufacturai, Aneodotal, Social, Médical, &c. 
Boy. 32mo. ls. 

STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M.R.A.S., Chinese Impérial Custome Service. 

Bntombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Soraps front my Sabretasohe. Being Personal Adventures whfle in 
14th (King's Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, &c. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

3T0THARD, ROBERT T., F.8.A. 

The A B C of Art. Being a System of delineating forms and objecta 
in nature necessary ( for the attainments of a draughtsman. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 

SYMONDS, Rev. W. S., Rector of Pendock. 

Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturaliste. With Références to the 
Typical Spécimens in the British Muséum. Second Edition, xnueh im. 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AWINNERTON, Rev. C. Chaplavn in the Fxeld with the Firtt Dwieion, 
Peshavnvr Valley FieLd Foroe. 
The Afghan War. Gough's Action at Futtehabad. With Frbntis- 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SWINTON, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a legitimate pré- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwreoks and 
Biver Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Vôlcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curions. 
A Becord of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics. 4to. 6s. 

TAUNTON, ALFRED GEORGE. 

The Family Begister. A Key to such Officiai 'Entries of Births, 
Mabrriages, and Deaths at thé Begifttrar-Gteneral's Office as may refer to 
any particular fàmily. Half-bound: ï)emyfoHo. 21s 
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TATLER, WILLIAM, Retvred B.C.S., late Commienoner of Patna. 

Thlrty-eiffht Tesn in Xndla, firom' Jagsutath to the Himalaya 
Mountains. 200 Illustrations irozn Original Sketches. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 25t. eaoh. 

The Patna Criais ; or, Three Honths at Patna during the Insurrection 
of 1857. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo; 2s. 

TATLOR, J. E„ F.L.S., F.G.S., etc. 

The Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 
288 "Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
édition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Geological Stories. Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Or. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 
STature's Bye-paths : A Séries of Récréative Papers in Natural His- 

torj. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. • 

Half-Hours at the Sea-side. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Half-Hours in the Green Ztanes. Illustrated with 300 "Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TEMPLE, Sir RICHARD, Bart., M.P., Q.C.S.I., etc. 

«Tournais in Hyderabad, Xashmir, $ikkim, and Népal. Edited, 
with Introductions, by his Son, Captain E. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 
Corps, £c. 2 vols., with Chromo-lithographs, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations. 32s. 

THOMS, JOHN ALEXANDER. 

A Complote Concordance to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament,, embracing the Marginal Beadings of the English Eevisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

Xituiar and Horary Tables» For New and Concise Methods of Per- 

formingthe Calculations necessary for ascer&ining the Longitude by 

Lunar Observations, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a 

knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 

. them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Boy. 8vo. 10s. 

TUORNTON, EDWARD. 

The History of the British Empire in India. Containing a 

Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complète Chronological Index 

of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 

"With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

%* The Library Edition of the aoove in 6 volumes, 8«o., may be had, prie* 

£2 8s. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of 
the Viceroy of India. Bevised and Edited by Sir Boper Leth- 
bridge, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., and Arthur 
N. "Wollaston, C.I.E., of H.M.'s Indian (Home) Civil Service, Tranelator 
of the"Anvâr-i-Sahaili. M Demy8vo. 28s. 

Gazetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &c. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India, on the north-west, including Scinde, 
Affghanistan, Beloochiatan, the Punjaub, and the neighbourîng States. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. £1 5s* 
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THOENTON, PEROY M. 

Portdtfn BaoTtfcrl— of the îriaeteentk Oentury. Lord Gréa- 
villa, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Harrowby Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox,. 
Lord Howick, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Welleeley (together 
with estimate of Ma Indian Baie by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I.), Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley*s Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on important points of public 
policy ; never béfore published. With. Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old Houseof Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 32s. 6d. 
Vol. m. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8to. 18s. 

Karrow School and its Bnrronnfllngs. Maps and Plates. Demy 8vo. 
15s. •' 

TBORNTON, T. 

East Indla Calculator. Demy 8vo. 10s. 

Hlstory of the Punjaub, and Présent Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vois. 
Cr.Svo. 8s. 

TINCKER, MARY AGNES. 

The Jewel in the Lotos. A Novel. By the Anthor of "Signor Monal- 
dini's Nièce," ko. 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TORRENS, W. T. McCTJLLAQH, M.P. 

Reform of Procédure in Parllament to Clear the Block of Public 
« Business. Second Edition. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 

TORRIANO, W. H. 

William the Third. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Treasury of Cholce Quotations : Sélections from more thanSOOEminsnt 
Authors. With a complète Index. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TRIMEN, H., M.E. (Lond.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T., B.A. 

The Flora of Middlesex: A Topographioal and Historioal Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketcb.ee of its Physioal Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Betany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

TRIMEN, Capt. R., late 35t7i Régiment. 

Régiments of the Brltish Army, Chronologically arrangea. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TROTTER, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, late Beng. Fusiliers. 

Indla nnder Victoria from 1836 to 1880. 2 rois. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
Hlstory of Indla. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointaient of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
tol862). 2 vols. Demy8vo. 16s. each. 
Lord Lawrence. A Sketch of bis Career. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Warren Hastlngs, a Bioffraphy. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

TROTTER, M.E. 

A Method of Teaohinff Plain Needlework In Schools. IIlus- 
trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arrangea 
aocording to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TXJPPER, MARTIN F., Author of " Proverbial PhOosophy," âe. 

Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic Scènes. Suitable- 
for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Récitation. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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TURQENEV, IVAN, V.C.L. 

Pirst Love, and Punis, and Sabttrin. Tsanslated from the Rmssian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction» ligr Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6a. 

Tnrkish Cookery. A collection of Receipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 
from the beat Tnrkish authorities. Second Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Under Orders. By the Author of " Invasion» of India from Central Asie»" 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

UNDBRWOOD, AUTEUR S., HJB.C.fl, L.D.S.B* AjsststainUBwrtem ta ta* Dental 
Hotpitol of London. 
Snrgery for Dental Students. Or* 8?o. 5s. 

VALBEZEN, E. DE, laie CfmêuLQeneral at Calcutta, Munster Plenipotentiaty. 
The Enfflish and India. NéwSketoees. TraAslatedfvomttfttfrenoh 
(with the Author** permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8ro. 18s. 

LAMBERT, ARMENIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

JAN QELDER, Mrs. JANE. 

The Storehonses of thé Xln? ; or the Pyramide? of Sgypt, 
whatthey areandwho hnlltthesn. Gltt. DemySvo. 21*. j 

VIBART, Major RM., Royal (late Madras) Engineers. 

The Mllltary Hlstory of the Madras) Bnffinoefc* and Pfemeers. 

2 rois. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

FICABr, J. FULFORD. 

An Amerioan in Vorway. Or. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

Olav the King and Olav JUng and Martyr. Cr, 8vo* 6s. 

Tiotoria Cross (The), An Officiai Ghronlcle of Deeds of Personal 
Valonr achieved in the présence of the Eriemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese» New Zealand» and Afrioan 
Wars, from the Institution of the Ordar in. 18M to UB8Û. Bdrfcéd by 
Robert W. O'Byrae. With Plate. Cr.JSvo. 6a. 

*VY8E, QRIFFIN W., Ute on spécial duty m Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.'ê 
Qovernment. 
Sgypt: PoUtieal* PinanolaL and StrategloaL. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agnoultural Resources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8to. 9s. 

WALFORB, MJL t Ao.èo. 

Kolidays in Kome Connties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places, niustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8ro. fis. 

WALL, A. J., M.D., F.R.C.S., Med. Staff R.M/s Indian Army. 

Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effeots. Cr. «vq. 0s. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FORBBS, OAd JOHN WILLIAM KAY1L 

Baoes and Tripes of Xindostan, A séries of Photographie Illus- 
trations of ; prepared' under the Authority of the Government of India ; 
containiag about «50 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5s. par volume. 
WATSON MARQARET. 

Money. Translated from the Frenoh of Jules Tardieu. Gr.8fo. 7s. 6d. 
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WMBB, Dr. ALLAN, B.M.8. 

Fat&ologl» XnAiom. Based npon Morbfd Spécimen* from ail part» of 
the Indien Empire. Second Edition. DemySvo Me. 

Wellosley's Despatohe*. The Despatches, Minutes, and Gorrespondenoe 
of the Marquis Wellesley, K.Q., during his Administration in IndSa. 
5 rois. WHb Portrait, Map, &c. Demy8vo. £6 10s. 

Wellington in Xndla. Mftttary History of the Duke of Wellington in 

i India. Cr. 8vo. la. 
"Whore OM&eMf Drive." Engliah Studcnt-Life at Pékin*. By a 
Student Interpréter. With Examples of Chineee Biock-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
WKINYATBS, Col. F. A., loto B.HjL.,formerh eomuum&ing the Battery. 

Zrom OoraM to Sorasiopol. The Histery of "C" Bettery,"A" 
Brigade, late " C " Troop, Boyal Horte Artillery. With succession of 
office» from its formation to the présent time. With 3 maps. Demy 
8vo. 14s. 

WRITE, Col. S. LJBWÉ, late Bmg. Staff Corps. 

Iwrtlan ReminiooenoeB. With 10 Photographe. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

WILBERFORCB, SAMUEL, DM., Biehop of Winchester. 

Keroes of Hebrew Hlfftoxy. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WTLBBRFORCB, B. 

Trama BeAubost. A Musical Biography. Translated from the Oerman 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellborn. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 

WTLKIN, Mre. (M&rd). 

Tht Sfcaokles of an Old Xrinre. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, C. B. 

Toe Defeuoe of sTahuti. A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan 
War. With Frontispieoe. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, FOLEB&TONE. 

ttvosoffthe Bnfflisfc. Oardimals, from Nioholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IY.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historioal 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. Demy8vo. 14s. 

Ufè, fcc. of Biahop Atterbury. The Memoir and Correspondenœ of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Boohestér, wtth his distinguished eon~ 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. Demy6vo. 14s. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LL.D. Profiter of the Chineee Language and Literafwro 
ai Ttde Collège. 
The Mlddle Xingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government,, 
littérature, Social Life, Avte» and History of the Chines* Empire and Ita 
Inhabitants. Bevised Edition, with 74 DlostratiAns and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy8vo. 42s. 

WILSOUf, H. M. 

Glossary of Judiolal and BeTOnue Vernis, and of userai Word» 
ooeurring in. Officiai Doduments reJating to the Administration of the 
Oovenunent of British India. From the Arabie, Persian, Hinduatani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Gusarathi, Telagu, Karnata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Direetors of the B. I.. 
Company. DemyJto. £110». 
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WOLFF, Captai** M. P., F.8.8., Author of «« Food for the MiOion," âo 

The Batlonal Alimentation of tlw JLabonrlng- COwmmb. With» 
an Alimentation Table. Crown 8vo. la. 

WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N., C.I.B., 

▲nwari Buhalli, or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as Kalilab 
and Damnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Tranalated 
from the Persian. Boyal 8vo., 42a.; also with illnminated border», 
designed specially for the woA, cloth, extra gilt. Boy. 4to. £3 ISs. 6d. 

Half-Hours with M uhammad. Being a Popular Account of the- 
Prophet of Arabia, and of bis more immédiate. Folio wers ; together with 
a short Synopsis of the Religion he founded. Crown 8vo., oloth, with 
Map and Nineteen Illustrations. 6s. 
WOOLRYOH, HUMPHREY W. t S*rj«**«t-Lavo. 

Uves of Eminent Berjeants-at-Iiaw of tlw »wj^<«ti Bar. 3 vola. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. 

WORDSWORTH, W. 

Foema for the Yonnff . With 50 Illustrations by John Maowhirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. S. Millais, B.A. Demy 16mo. 1s. 6cL 

WRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart. 

Caroline Matilda, Qneen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd; from 
Family and State Papera. 3 vols. DemySvo. 18s. 

WYNTRR, ANDREW, M.V., M.R.C.P. 

Snbtle Brains and Iiisaom Flnffers: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientific Progress. Third Edition, rerised 
and correoted by Andrew Steinmetz. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Onr Sooial Bées : Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Curlosities of Civilisation. Being Essaya reprinted from the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Rnimn. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

YOUm.Prof. J.R. 

Course of Mathematica. A Course of Elementary Mathematiea for 
the use of candidate» for admission lato ettfeer of the Military Collèges 5. 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generaUy. In one olosely-printed volume. 
pp.6*& Demy8vo. 13s. 

YOUNQ, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL. 

A Home Briller. A Story for Girls. Slostrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZERFFI, Q. Q. % PhJ). t F.R.8A. 

Btaanal of the Hijrtorloal Development of Art— Prebistorie, An- 
dent, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With spécial référence to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. es. 

WOOD, WALTER. 

The Book of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. With full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8*0» 2s. 6d* 
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A Sélection from Messrs. ALLÉITS Catalogue ot 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 



HIHDUSTAITI, KZ1TDZ, Ac. 

Dr. JVràto's Works are «wd as (Hast Séries t» tht C0IU9** and Staosls in ladta. 

ABDOOLAH, SYED. 

Sing'haaaii Battis!. Translatai into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 

Edition. Bevisod, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copias Notai. 

Boy. 8vo. 12s. dd. 
Alrhlalri KiAdi, translatai into TFrdn, with an Introduction and Notes. 

Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
MALLANTYNE, JAMES M. 

Hindustani Balections, with -a Yocabulary of the Words. Second 

Edition. 1845. 5s. 
Prinoiplea of Persian Calitfraphy. Blustrated by Lithographie 

Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 

Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 

Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. 
MABTWICK, EDWARD B. 

Tne Bag'h-o-Bahar— literally translatai into English, with copions 

explanatory notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Eindostani Chramm&r. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Pram Sagar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

90MBM8, DUltCAN, LL.D. 

Hindnrta&l-Jvatfllali Dlotlonary , in the Persian Chavaeter, with the 

Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an Englisfe-Hiftdustani Dlotionary in 

the Engtfsh Gharaoter ; both in one volume. Boy. 8vo. 42s. 
Hindustanl-Engliah. and BnffUsh-Bindiurtaiil Bietionary, in 

the English Character. Boy. 8vo. 36s. 
Bmallar Bietionary, Hindustani and E n gl is h , in the English Character. 

12s. 
Hindiurtani Crranunar, with Spécimens of Writing in the Persian and 

Nagari Choracters, Beading Lassons, and Yocabulary. 8v0. 10s. 6d. 
Blndnstani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercise* 

for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulory, in the Roman Character. 

New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. «d. 
Baffh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a compléta Vocabnlary. 

Boy. $▼©. 12s, «d. 
Saga o Bahar, in English, with Exntana t ory Notes» illustrative of 

Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 
Bag*h o Bahar, with Yocabulary. English Character. 5s. 
Vota ** ||M< ; or, " Taies of a Parrot," in the Persian Character, with 

a complète Yocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 8s. 
Baital Paohlsi; or, "Twenty-five Taies of a Démon," in the Nagari 

Character, with a complète Yocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.D.— coût. 

Ikhwanu-s-Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity," in the Fersian Character. 
Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6cL 

[For the ïrightr standard for miWtorp officers* esawifootfoiM.] 
Oriental Panmanshlp; a Guide to Writing Hindustani in the Peraian 
Character. 4to. 8s. 

KEMPSQN, M., Dvrector of Pullic Instruction in N.W. Pmnrfusra, 1882-78. 

Tanbatu-n- JTasah (Bepentanoe of Xussooh) of Montoi Hajî Hâfiz Nazîr 
Ahmed of Delhi. Edited, with Notes and Index. Demy 8ro. 12s. 6d. 
MULVIHILL, P. 

A Vocatonlary for the Lower Standard in Hindustani. Con- 
taining the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
" Jarrett's Hindu Period," and in " Sélections from the Basil o Bahar." 
Feap. 8s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., âe. âc 

Saknntala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali reoension of the- 

Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 

notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Alf &alla, ba-Znban-i-tTrdn (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 

Boman Character. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hindi Mannal. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Langttage both 

Literary and Provincial ; a complète Syntax ; Exercises in rarious styles 

of Hindi composition; Dialogues on gérerai subjects; and a complète- 

Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dlotionary. Dictionary of TXrdù and Classical Hindi» 

Super Boy. 8vo. £3 8s. 
Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Kanguage. 8vo. 12s. 
Baital Faohlsi; translated intoEnglish. 8vo. 8s. 
Ikhwann-s-Safa; translated into Engtish. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BOQER8, E. H. 

How to Speak Hindustani. Boy. 12mo. ls. 
SMALL, Rev. G. 

Tota Kahani; or, "Taies of a Parrot." Translated into English. 

8vo. 8s. 
Dictionary of Haval Ternis, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

SANSCBX7. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
QOUQH, A. E. 

Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit Vannai. 18mo, 4s. 
HAUQHTON, — . 

Sansorit and Bengali Dlotionary, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index, serring as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 80s. 

Menu, with English Translation. 2 vois. 4to. 24s. 
Hltopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 
J0HN80N, Prof. F. 

Hltopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.8., âc, âc 

Hltopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Texfc of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the ose of Soudants,' 6s* 
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TH0MP80N, J. C. 

Bhagavat Oit». Saturait T«xt. 5b. 

WILLIAMS, — . 

Snglish-Sansorit Diotlonary. 4to., cloth. £8 8s. 
Sansorlt-Xnglish Diotlonary. 4to. «4 14a. 6d. 

WILLIAMS» MONIEB. 

8anscrit Orammar. 8vo. 15s. 

Wawsorit Hunial; to which ia added, a Vocabulary, by A. B. Qongb. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

8aknntala, with Literal English Translation of ail the Metrioâl Pas- 
sages, Bohèmes of the Mètres, and copions Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Boy. 8ro. 21s. 

fJalmntala. Translated into English Prose and Verse. Fourth Edition. 
8s. 

Vtkramorvasl. TheText. 8vo. 5s. 
WILKIN, Bvr CHAMLBS. 

8ansorit Chrammar. 4to. 15s. 
WIL80N — . 

Meffha Buta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Illustrations, 
and a Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 



BABBTTO, — . 

Persian Diottonary. 2 rois. 8vo. 12s. 

€LAMKE, Captant H. WILBERFOBCE, B.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion. 
Part L— A Concise ûranunar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peonliarities, together with a Sélection of Userai 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Snbjects for Translation into Persian. 
Part EL— A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Différence of idiom between the two Language*. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 
The Bnstan. By Shaikh Mnslihu-d-Din Sa'di Shirazi. Translated for 
the flrst time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 30s 
The Slkandar Baina,e Bara, or, Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu'ayyid-i- 
Nizamu-d-Din. Translated for the first time ont of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Préface, and a Life of the Author, colleoted from varions Persian 
sources. Boy. 8vo. 42s. 

90&BES, DUNCAN, LLJ). 

Persian Orunmar, Beading; tlVessons, and Vocabulary- Boy. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 
IBRAHEEM, — . 

Persian Grammar, Dialogues, fco. Boy. 8ro. lis. 6d. 

KEENE, Bev. H. G. 

Pirst Book of The Anwari 8ohelll. Persian Text. 8to. 5b. 
AlrhlaM Mushlni. Translated into English. 8vo. 3s. «d. 

OTJSELEY, Col. 

Anwari BoheUl. 4to. 42s. 

Akhlaki Mnshlni. PersianText. 8to. Ss. 
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PLÂTTS, S. T. 

Onlistan. Carefully coUated with the original MS. t with a f ail Vocabu- 
lary. Boy. 8ro. 12a. 6d. 
Cfolistan. Translated from a revised Text, with copions Notes. 8to. 
12s. «d. 

richamdson:—. 

Feralan, Arable, and Engllah Diotionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. £4. 
TOLBORT, T. W. B., Bmgm\ QMX Service. 

A Translation of Boblneon Grnaoe into the Feralan &anffnaffe. 

Boman Character. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

W0LLA8T0N, ARTHUR N., QIJ&. 

Translation of the Anwari SoheUl. Boy. 8ro. £2 2s. 

Engliah-Peraian Diotionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
8vo. 25s. 

EEJTGAX.X. 

BATRI, — . 

Blnghaaaii. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

F0RBB8, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Bengali Oranunar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bengali Beader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Boy. 8to. 12b. 6d. 

HAUQBTON, — . 

Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Diotionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to whioh is added an Index, serving as a rerersed 
diotionary. 4to. 30s. 

JTabo Hari. Anecdotes of the Nine Pâmons Women of India. [Text-book 
for examinations in Bengali.] 12mo. 7i. 

Tota ZtLnasj. The Taies of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

ABABIO. 

FORBEB, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Arabie Oranunar, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instruoting stadents in gênerai. Royal 8vo. t oloth. 18s. 
Arabio Readlng* beesjonsj, consisting of Easy Extracts front the beat 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Boy. 8to., cloth. 15s. 
XAYAT, A88AAD YAKOOB. 

The Bastern Traveller'a Interpréter; or, Arabio Without a 
Teacher. Oblong. 5s, 

PALMBR, Prof. E. H., M.A., âe. 

Arabio Oranunar. On the principlea of the beat Native Gtaunma- 
rians. 8vo. 18b. 

The Arabio Mannal. Comprising a oondensed Qrammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabio; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Foap. 7s. 6d. 
RICHARD80N, — . 

Arabio, Feralan, and BnajUflh THottunaiy. Edition of 188B. By 
F. Johnson. 4to., oloth* 44» 

8TMINQASS, Dr. F. 

Stndenta' Arabio-Bnfllah Diotionary. Demy 8vo. 50s. 
Bnglieh- Arabie Diotionary. DemySro. 28s. 
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ITBff, fiw. ^ETOff, PhD., M.B.A.S. 

Bgyptlan, Syrlan, and W6Vth*Afrlcan Handbook.* A Simple- 

Pbrase-Book in Englisb and Arabie for the te© of the Brftish Perces,, 

Crrilians, and Besidents fax Egypt. Fcap. 4*. 
Manual of Golloquial Arabie. Comprising Practical Bules for- 

learning tbe Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, bc. r 

in Engllsh «ad Arable. Fcap, 7s. «d. 

TSXiOOOOO. 

BROWN, — . 

Dictionary, ravened; wîtb a Dietkm&ry of tbe Mixed Dialeots used iu 
Teloogoo. 3 vols, in 2. Boy. 8yo. £5. 

Reader. 8vo. 2 vola. 14s. 

Dialogues, Teloogoo and EngUah. 8ro. 5s. 6cL 
CAMPBELL,— . 

Dictionary. Boy. 8ro. 30s. 
Panoha Tantra. 8s. 
PERCIVAL, — . 

Bnglish-Taloog'oo Diotlonary. 10s. 6d. 

TAMII.. 

BABINQTON, -. 

Orammar (Higb Dialeot). 4to. 12s. . 
Oooroo Paramatan. Demy4to. 8s. 
PERCIVAL, — . 

Tamll Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
POPE Rev.G.V. 

Tamil Kandbook. In Three Parts. 12s. 6d. eaoh. Part I. Introduc- 
tion— Grammatical Lessons— Gen eral Index. Part II. Appendices- 
Notes on tbe Stndy of tbe " Kurral "— Key to tbe Exercises. Part IU. 
Dictionaries : I. Tamil-EngUsb— II. English- Tamil 
" Sacred " Kurral of Tiravallura-Nayanàr. Witb Introduction,. 
Grammar,' Translation; Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. Demy 8ro«- 
24s. 
BOTTLEB, — . 

Dictionary, Tamil and Englisb. 4to. 42s. 

GUZB.ATTEE. 

MAVOR, -. 

8pellingf, Ouzrattee and Englisb. 7s. 6d. 
SHAPUAJI EDALJI. 

Dictionary, Guzrattee and Englisb. 21s. 



BALLANTYNE, JAMES B., o/tfte-Scottwfc Naval mtet Military Academy 

A Orammar of the Mabratta Xaanguaffe. For tbe use of tbe East 
India Collège at Hayleybury. 4to. 5s. .. 

Xsop'a Pable». 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLESWORTH, —. 

Dictionary, Mabratta and BngHsfc. 4to. 42s. 
Diottonary^ Englisb and Mabratta. 4to. 42s. 

MALAY. 

BIJTKBBS, I>r. A. J. W. 

JCalwy, a éhlw w ie , Eaaanchyttafl ^Mtflafc ^oeaetûary. Arphabeti- 
cally arranged under eaob of the four laaguages. Witb a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MABSDEN, — . 

Orammar. 4to. £L.ls. 
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MAR8HMAN,-. 

Clavi* tHnlo*. ACUii4»Gi4M6Éi«r^.'4libk.ii 



MORRISON, — . 

Diotionary. 6vols.,4to. 

Vi«w of Qhina, (or Philological Purpœes. Containing a Sketch et 
Chinese Chronology, Googxaphy, Government, Religion, and Customs, 
designed for thoee who study the Chinese language. 4$o, - 6a. 



RAYRRTY, Major H. 0., Bombay In/antry (JWfred), <4uiW 0/ On Py/Mo 
GFrammar, Dwtûmary, Selscftons Prose afid Posttoal, SstscMons /Vont tas 
Poetry of the Afghans (English Translation), M$op*8 Fables, èc. âc. 

Tho Paslito Mannal. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercise» 
and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbe, and Yocabulary. Fcap. 5s, 

MTJQKES, Ren. T. P. , 

Qanj-i-Piikto, or Jtakto Troaamxy. Being the Government Taxi» 
Book for the Lower Standard of Exaxdination in , Pukto, the Iiangoage 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Poat 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

MXSOELUUnBOTJS. 

COLLBTT, — . 

Malayalam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

JBsop'sj Fable* lu Oarnatloa. 8vo., bound. 12s. 6d. . 

MACKXNZIE, Captain C. F., late of H.M.'s Cbnsular Service. 

A TnrHsjh Mann al. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idioa 
atio Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 6s. 

Oriental Fenman*hip : comprising Spécimens of Persian Handwritfng. 
Dlustrated with Facsimiles from Originale in the South Kensington 
Muséum, to whioh are added Illustrations of the Nagari Charaoter. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frédéric Pincott. 4to. 12s. 

BXX7TS, — . 

Bniplan-Oarnatica and Carnatiea-BngliÉh' Blctlonary. 
(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 

8CHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

BiHMrtan lf annal. 6s. (For détail* m next page*) 

IMMN, RSV. ANTON, M.R.AS. 

Sgyptlan, 8yrian, amfl Vorth Afriean 



3LBED8 for Orientai Writlng may l>o ottained from Heu». 

W. H. Alton fit Oo. Prioe 6d. 
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. «X C' •& *■• j .< •. ' 

W. H. ALLEN & Cfc't Oriental Xànaah, 

GLARKB, Captain H. TT., E Jï. .'-..li'. -i%ï 

Th« Faraian HunuL Containing a Concise Grainmar,' with^Exer- 
' ' cisës, Userai Phrase*, TOkÔOgues, tod ghftjéets «W gratislifffbW into 
Penrian; also a Vocabnlai^ of -Userai Word», Engtisn and 1 Pèrsian. 
18mo. 7*M. 

QOUQE, A. E. 

Xsy to ihm Bxarolsss ln<W!TItfàHr% Sanscrit Mannal. 18mo. 4a. 

UACKENZI2, CaptainC.r, ( 

À TnrkiBh JKn-ntiflJl! Comprising a Côndensed Grammar witîx Idiom- 
atyc Phrase», "Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

P-4Jpyi^. Pro/«wor JE". H„ M.4. 

_ • Tfce, Arabie Mannal. Comprising a Côndensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabie; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 7s.-6d^ 

TntCOTT, TREDÉRXC, M.R.A.S., <J<yneàponàwç'M<mû&rttffhe Anjttâfatâ&ènjah, 

Sditor and Annotator of the " S'akuntaU in JfwwK," Editer oftU tfrdrft 

"AlfLaili," and Translater ôf'iihe Sanskrit « Ettopades'a." 

Tns Hindi Mannal. Compilas a Grammar of the Hindi Language 

both Literary and Provincial; a Complète Syntax; Exercises in Tarions 

styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several snbjects $ and a 

Complète Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J.T. • •...}.'* 

Forbes's Hindnstanl Mann al t Containing a Compendions Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the, Boman 
Châracter. New Edition, entirely reyised. l8mo. 3s. <5d, 

ll4VmTT t jfrçor E, G. 

. JTfee Fujito Mannal. Comprising à Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues; Pamiliar Phrases, Psoverhe, and Vocabulary. Fcap„ 5s. 
8CENURMANN, J. .mSTOB. ... 

The Bnsslan Mannal. Comprising a Côndensed Grammar, Thygoisus 
with Ana^sea^ Useful Dialogues, Sead^ng. Lessons» Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idiome and JProveçb», alpha* 
betically arranged. Fcap. 6s. 

TIEN, Rn. ANTON, Pfc.D., M .B.A.S. 

Hgyptian, Syriari, and tfortn-Afrloan Handtoook. A flfanplé 

Phrase-Book in English and Arabie for the asti of the Brittah Eoraoa, 

Cfrilians, nitbmMOmmaàmBeML. Jftayia. , . o*.. '.*...«. 
Mannal of Colloqnial Arabie Comprising Practical Bules for 

learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &o. 

in English and Arabie. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Mannal. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Map$ ofIndia r &c, 

A Diocesan Map of Zndia and Ceylon, 1885. Drawn and Compiled 
from, the latest Authorities by the Bey. Donald J, Mackey.M.A., I\S.%. 
fo., Canon and Precentor of S,, tfinian's Cattedral;^^t|8^ 'J^TitJïot of 
Diooeaan Maps of England, Scotland, and ïrélançL ' Ja jorotti caée, qr on 
roller yarnished. Dedicated to the Metropolitan ànd' BVshops of ïndia. 
Us.6cL , . , .v/ii,- v . jo *.. '.' v'w -*■ * 

A Général Map of Zndia. Corteoted to là». Oontpttsd dtfefly *w>m 
♦Sttrvéys eiectkte* by ordex o* the Cteyesnmeiit <rf India. On six: sheets 
— size, 5ft. 3in. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, £2 ; or on loth, in case! ^2 12s. 6d^i 
or rollers, yarnished a i33 3s. , .-.-»... 

A Itelievo Map of Zndia. By Henry F. Brion. In Trame. 21s. 
BiJrtriOt Map of Zndia. Oorrected to 1885. IMyHéftfeto €totte#bïfrtes 

witb the Telegrapns and Éailway* front Goyermaent Buryeys. On six 

Bheets— size, 5ft. 6in. high, 5ft. 8in. wide, £2; in à cafcfe, att'lxsVeC; or 

rollers. yarnished. £3 3s. r ■ „ t » 

Kamdbtoo* of Reterene* to the Ma^s of Indi». Qiving tbe fcajâtude 

and JjongitudeoJ plaoea of note, ,2§bm|...9r,^U . 
Map of Zndia. Corrected to 1876. From the most récent authorities. On 

two sheets— size, 2ft. lOin. wide, tft. 3iri. hign, 166.' i or dif doth, inii 

case, £1 ls. 
Map of the Bontés lu Zndia. Corteoted to 1874. . Witb tfaoleeuoi Bâ* 

tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations... On one 
' sneet— size, 2ft. 3in. wide, 2ft. Ôin. high, ta. ; or on' cloth,. in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Kindoostàn-r-the Punjab, Cabool» 
Scinde, Bhawulpore,&c.— including ail the Sfàtes between Gandahar and 
Allahabad. On four sh*eto~«i*e, -4tfc* 4im. wida*e¥tôntn.^gJ^fflfc*lftt 
in case, £2 ; rollers, yarnished, £Ô 30s, . j . ■ ! 

Map of Zndia and China, Bnrmah, Siam, ^^ Q l^JMffi.^^|fflVl|e> 
and the Empire of Anani. On two ^beéter-sîzeT^p. .,]rap* wide, 
3ft. 4in. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a casé, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Commiinioation^fl^ OVtfil É to 

England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s • on rollers' and 
yarnished, 18s. ,_„. „ .„. f ^, ..,.*.-. . ,„ 

Map of China. From the most authentic sources of information* :. Ône 
large sheet — size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 6s. ; or on cloth, in case, 
8s. • - v • V 

Map of thé World. On Mercktbr's Projection, éhowing the Tracts of the 
Barly Navigator», th* CnrreEft» ofr.the Ocee3fe-t*B*f > sUMi»4 fetots et 
great Cirole Sailing, and ta» most récent dfaooverfes, On fcnw «fceets— 
size, «ft. 8in« wfde, 4ft. 3in. high, £2; oaelotfe.in aiease* >& 10s.; or 
with rollers, and yarnished, £3. 

Russian Officiai Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Aoeofcdoaoe With 
the Discoveries and Snrveys of Buasian Staff fl fl Bq pTp np to the close of 
the year 1827. In two sheets. lôs; 6.?. • or Jn cîoThcaseJ 4s. "** ' ' x 
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Works in the Press. 

iTortlurn HaUaa. Traveïs and |Stuaies in lAlbania, Thessaly, Haoedonia 
and the Islande of the Ionian and Thrakjan Seas. 
Tk J, StuartfGttennia. 

Tke Ordera of Chivalry. English and Foreign, Existing and .Oxtinet 
-' srooghtdowpto the Présent Time. 
ByM^x J.Lawrence Archer. Witha&IUustratioaot EyeryQrdev, 4to. 



*ha £estara. 

By Misa F. Skene> author of M Hidden Deptha/* 

i . . . 

ITao^Ja Wanl o Magnai, conteining Qrammar» Exercises, and .Vooabn l ajy 
of the great Con»wercia\ Laagnage ai the levant. 
By the Be*. Dr Tien. 

Oomo and Xtalian Lake Lud. 

By J. W. K. Lund, M.A. Camb.» Cftaptain to Sehool fo* the Blhwi, liva*» 
pool. Crown 8vo. Wr& 3 Mapa and 11 Iflas^rattans. 10a»6d. 

Oabrielle ; or, Worth the Winning. 
By Mrs. J. Bradahaw. Crown 8vo. 

Sarvtoa Afioat; «r, The Naval Career of 8te WïlUam Boste 

Other 8tuxa than Ours: A Séries of Essaya on Suns, Old, Young, and 
Dead. With other Science Gleanings, &c. 
By Bichard A. Proctor, Crown 8vo. 



WateMbrtatSMl Dtekene's Master-Plot Analysed. 
By Bichard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 

Pudding* and Sweeta. 
By Lney Jones. Crown 8rd. 

The Yew Pat^ Ake** Book, 

By J. Alger. Crown 8vo. 

M y Xdfe and Balloon Sxporlanoea. 
By Henry OexweH. 

tJna'a Barons;*. 

By MelvUle Gray, Author of " A Life* s Trouble." Crown 8vo 

Jwmmf sffawaft BlwtoYy* Epitomised in One Volume. A tfarrott** o the 
Ha? al Beatles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Siégea, and Doshtag Cutting. 
ont Expéditions, fonght in the days of Hood, St. Vincent» Nelson, 
Sidney Smith, &c. 
ByB, O'Byrne. 

The Bomanoa of £lfe Préservation. 

By James Burnley, Author 6f " Eomance of Invention." 



NEW oriental: 

DICTIONÀRIES. 
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A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 

English. By John T. Platts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspecter 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Impérial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £$ 8s. 

..— ■■■-* - — . . ■ ■.».» ^^,. ■■■■■. .■■■„,■«■ ... ■ ■»■■■ ■ ... ^ ■ ■ ■ » ■ — — m- ■ ■ -,. 

The Stndent's Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 

panion Volume to the Author's English- Arabie Dic- 
tionary. By F. Steingass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Boyal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 

English-Arabiç Dictionary. For the Use of both 

Travellers and Students. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Boyal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 

An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 

Original Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M.'s 
Indian (Home) Service, Translater of the " Anvar-i- 
Suhaili," &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 25s. 

A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 

Oommon Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Bev. G. A. Pope, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. ôd. each. Part I. In- 
troduction— Grammatioal Lessons— G-eneral Index. 
Part H. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
" Kurral "— Key to the Exercises. Part IH. Dio- 
tionaries: I. Tamil-Englieh— H. Engliah-Tamil. 

London : — 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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In Januàrjf W0J%^fpf^h &at(~tè]puértu{ied in &ço+pfice ttfe. 6tf« 

THE IHOIA UST, CCiml AMD ifllLITARY. 

OONTBKTg. 

CIVIL. — Gradation Liste of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
Civil Annuitaate. Législatif Oouneil, Eoclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, «Tadicml, Marine, Médical, «Land Revenue, 
Politieal, Postal, ToUse* Or^toml aqÀ Sfclt, ^orest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, <fec. &c. 

MILITARY.— Gradation List of the General arid Field Offieère (British and 
Local) of thetliree Presideaeia^'&baffOorpss AdjutatetSfGteaeraTs and 
Quartermasters-General's Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Médical Department), List of Native 
Régiments, ÇominandeiMui-CUlief- «nd Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff 
Indian Médical Department, Ovdnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of • the three Presidtinxries, Yetérâary De- 
partments, Tables ahowing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of tbe three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments o: the Office of tbe Secrétary of State, Ooopers 
HiU Collège, List of Selected ;Candidates for the Cfvil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Oïdei s of the Bath, Star of Indra, and St. Miohael 
and St. George. Order of Preoedepce in India. Itogulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Régulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Suppléments. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for .the Indian 
Médical Service. Furlough and Retirement Régulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Régulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Régulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay, 

<With complète Indax* 
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, AND COURT ANO CITY REGISTER, 

FOR BlfGLANB, nffll/AND, SCOTLAND, AMI) TBfE OOWJNIES, 

•. .» ... .Forthd Ye«l$87, r ni .*; } 

ïïouse df Peers—Houee of • Cbnmidnsr^Svf^ragntf and, . Butais- of States 
of Bïrooperr-Qfders-of Knigtatoo^Tr^ence an4 Art Department— Queen's 
Household — 0-overnmenf Qmces-4Mînt — Customs— întftrid Kerenue^ 
PostOffice^Fore^mnlBfere'anâ'^ Chttiuls-Abroad— 

Naval RepartthqtJt^Navy .J£st^A^j[;^^ 

Courts — Police— Ecclesiastieal Department— Ôlergy List— Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions — City of London— Banks — Raxlway Corn- 
panies — Hospitalsand Institutiona-^^arit^— Misoellaneous Institutions 
— Scojlajid, Irelanc^Jjidia, f^d the Colonies f andother useful information 
•Jï 1 -. i — co i ■ » Si . Vw é. j — fw^.j :Z us •*< .H 

Price with Index, 7$, ; without Index. 5*. 



ALLEN'S ~e^UN. . MAIL, 



Alto-» 
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1NDIA CHINA, ANÛ ALL PARTS OF TKE EAST. 
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Allen'» Inoian Mail contains tfae follest and most autbentic Reports 
of ail important Qefcirrencee ht the£oujitô9rjt*/4Ai?& it.i**evNted, com- 

filed chiefiy from privàte and exclusive sources. Tt has been prononnced 
y the Press in gênerai %p be indispensable èo all.wh0.have J?riend*or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording tne only ëtoreof information fegarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and ail events of Domestic and 
tndividual interett* ' . ' . ! . 

The sabjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information conoentrated in Autsjr'a ïndi a» Mail. 

Stwmary and Eeview of Easbern News* . 
Précis of Public Intelligence 
Sélections) from the Indian Press 
Movements of Troops 
The Government Gazette 
Courts Martial 
Domestic Intelligence— Birtbs 

„ „ Marriag-e* 

„ ,, Deatas f. été. âec. etc. 

Home Intelligence rélatîng fo India, âfç-, 
Original Articles • Kt r l i Mîn reportetl In Bng-land 

Miscellaneons Information Ôepartures ,, „ 

Appointments, Extension* of Shii^lixr— Arriva 0* flairs 

Furlouarha, &c., été. „ „ Passsng-ers 



Shipping— Arrivai of Ships 

„ Departure of Ships 
n #» Passengers 

Ùomm^cial-StatëoftheMarkets 
„ InAian Securlttes 

„ • ■ Prttgnts .- • " ' 



Civil 



Mllitary 



-, Y beWrtnr* «T Ships 
„ ,, Passengers 



„ Hcc^esiasUoal andi ih itedspljsjsefctsjjetffh 

- „ Marine /••••' ' * c " * c# * c " 

Sevlew of Works on the Éa»t f and SToticés of ail affaire oonneoted 

with IJndia and the Services.. 

t~ -r-: cr^-' - ^ : J .v.": 

Throughout the Paper one nniform System of arrangement prevails, and at the 

conclusion of each year an Index i» foxnished, to enable Subecribers to 

bind np the Yqlume, which forma a complète 

ASIATIC AHNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRABY OF REFERENCE. 
London : W. H, ALLEN à Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 

(PUBLISHEBS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom coramurricatioys for the Editer, and AdvertiBemente, 

are reqnested io be addressed. 



